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Introductory remarks 


The culture of all people in the world is precious. In the modern world, we need to respect and 
understand the cultures of other people, irrespective of differences in nationality, ethnicity, tribe, religion, politics 
and ideology. Far beyond the exchanges between states, cultural exchanges today are active not only at the person-to- 
person level, but a global cultural community has also been formed where information can be transmitted real-time 
to any part of the world through the Internet. Perhaps the most important basis for this exchange without borders is 
the understanding of each other's culture. The publication of the English edition of the “Encyclopedia of the Korean 
Seasonal Customs” in Korea is an attempt to inform the world about Korean culture. We hope that it will start a true 
“conversation” between Korean culture and the other cultures of the world. 


Korea is a country in the eastern part of Asia. The capital city, Seoul is located at 127 degrees east 
longitude and 37 degrees north latitude. The country boasts a mild climate with four distinct seasons - spring, 
summer, fall and winter. Up until the 1960s, the nation focused on primary industries such as agriculture and fishing 
for production. Thus, a keen understanding of changes in climate between the seasons and the ability to perform 
farming tasks in accordance with these changes was an important skill for the survival of the people. In order 
to complete work within the strict time limits, Koreans had to organize in communities and engage in intensive 
collective work. This encouraged the development of a certain cultural phenomena. In other words, Korean seasonal 
customs represent the traditions of praying at the beginning of each season or during each holiday on a farming or 
fishing calendar for good harvests and abundant catches. These customs involved a variety of rituals, games, etc. 
others and were performed at the family- or community-level. 


Korean seasonal customs reflect the life of people and nature. They are based not on the selfish 
utilization of nature for development but on the values of comprehension, adaptation and practical application. 
While many of these customs are disappearing, we may wonder whether or not we are losing the spirit of nature that 
lives within us, along with the seasonal customs. We would like to dedicate this book to those who continue to adapt 
to nature and maintain the seasonal customs, as well as to those who contribute towards preserving the customs 
today. Through this encyclopedia we also intend to share our thoughts and remind the viewers about the importance 
of living in harmony with nature. We hope that the edition will, at least partially, satisfy those who are interested in 
traditional Korean culture. Finally, we would like to thank all of the people who participated in writing this book and 
preparing it for publication. I personally would like to extend my gratitude to the dedicated staff of this Museum. 


June 2010 
Director- General, the National Folk Museum of Korea 
Shin, Kwang Seop 
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How to use this encyclopedia 


Explanatory Notes 


1. The description of representative Korean seasonal customs is arranged in 230 entries and is supplemented 
with over 700 pictures. 

2. The book is composed of the following five chapters — spring, summer, autumn, winter, and a leap month. 

3. One of the five representative Korean colors marks each chapter. Yellow represents a leap month. 


Season Lunar month Solar month Symbolic color 
First February 
Second March 
Third April 
Fourth May 
Fifth June 
Sixth July 
Seventh August 
Autumn Eighth September White 
Ninth October 
Tenth November 
Eleventh December 
Twelfth January 


Leap month 


A Cycle of Korean Seasonal Customs 


The following scheme illustrates how the cycle of Korean seasonal customs corresponds with the seasons and months 
of the lunar and solar calendars. 
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Entry Guide 
English headword 1 Korean headword Chinese characters eg., IPCHUN 2224 
English headword 2 BEGINNING OF SPRING 


* To assist the readers there are three recording methods used for the headwords following Romanized 
transcriptions, - Korean letters, Chinese characters (where applicable), and translations for the meaning of 
words into English. 


1. English headword 1: a Korean headword is recorded in its Romanized transcription. 
2. Korean headword: a headword is recorded in its original way in the Korean script. 
3. Headword in Chinese characters. 
* Korean headwords are recorded in the corresponding Chinese characters. 
¢ If only one part of a Korean word has corresponding Chinese characters, that part is written in Chinese 
characters, and the rest of the word is marked “-” e.g., S-oHQhAAle HARE litt 
¢ Chinese characters are omitted after the Korean words that do not have corresponding Chinese characters. 
4. English headword 2: the meaning of a Korean headword is translated into English. 


Other Indicators and Symbols 


1. A representative entry for each page is indicated at the top rear end of the page. 

2. Search function: categories are indicated next to the representative entry at the top rear end of the page 
e.g., Seasonal Holidays > Seol > Folk Beliefs *RIGHT SIDE PAGE 

3. Each seasonal holiday, seasonal term and Other customs within the month are organized into small separate 
categories of holiday or term explanation, rites, Folk Beliefs, Clothing / Ornament, food, games and performances. 
Each headword is listed in the order of the alphabet. 

4, All the names of holidays, seasons and other Korean proper nouns are recorded in Italics. 
e.g., Gangneung Danoje, tteokguk. 

5. For the reader’s convenience, some important Korean words are recorded in Romanized transcription, the Korean 
script, Chinese characters and supplemented with the English translation. (Literal English translation is marked 
with ‘lit’.) 

. Names of books are in quotation marks. e.g., “Gyeongdo Japji”” 

. English index words are in brown for an easier search in the text. 

. The words that have corresponding pictures are in bold and marked with ‘tg at the end of the word. 

. The captions for the pictures are organized in the following fashion: 


Oo ON D 


+ A single picture 
Romanized headword (English translation of the word) 
Location, Photographs by <name of the photographer/ company> 

* Series of pictures 
At the top: location, Photograph by <name of the photographer/company> 
At the bottom of each picture: Romanized title (English translation). 
— The names of the photographer/company are omitted in the captions for all pictures that have been taken by 

the National Folk Museum of Korea. 
10. Captions for the pictures of artifacts. 
* Romanized title (English translation, Chinese characters) 


Artisan’s name, time of production, size, name of the person (institution) who possesses the item. 
— The name of the institution that possesses the item was omitted in the captions for the pictures of artifacts 
belonging to the National Folk Museum of Korea. 


Index 


1. English index: Romanized transcription and English translation are organized in the alphabetic order. 
— English index words are marked brown in the text of the articles. 

2. Korean index: organized in the order of the Korean alphabet. 

3. Chinese characters index: organized in the alphabetic order of the Chinese pronunciation of the words. 


Romanization Guide 


1. Romanization of Korean vowels 


— Simple vowels 
[pe fe aa 
[a] [eo] [eu] [ae] [oe] [w] 
— Diphthongs 
anne 2am eS Se ee aie m= See 
lya] [yeo] lyo] [yu] [yea] lye] [wa] [wae] [wo] [we] [ui] 


2. Romanization of Korean consonants 


— Plosive consonants 


a a ae a 


(g, KI [kk] (k] [d, t] Ib, p] [pp] [p] 


— Affricates 


Ese 


Ui] Uj] [ch] 


— Fricatives 


pied eal oe ee ee 


[s] [ss] [h] 


— Nasals 
eat eee | RIE ES OT 
[n] [m] [ng] 
— Liquid 


Sample page 


Search function Seasonal holidays, Seasonal terms and other customs within a month are organized into 
Categories are indicated next to small separate categories of holidays or terms, rites, folk beliefs, clothing / ornament, food, v. 
the representative entry. Headwords are listed in the alphabetic order. 

A representative entry for each | 

page is indicated at the top rearend §}—————__—1____eCHUN Seasonal Tere 

of the page. | 
| 

Season 


English headword 1 
A Korean headword is recorded in its 4PCHUN 
Romanized transcription. GINNING OF 


English headword 2 . 
The meaning of a Korean headword + peta (Kor, Ge, ¢ ¢#, Reginning of Spring), 

is translated into English. the fant of the twe! solar terens, occurs between 
Disetheon (Kor, 9%}, (Chin |Ao8!, Day of Great Cold 


Weather) and Un (Koe. 4, Chain, a8, The Fret Kartal p parmnrmenting A Sinnnrr un 2 daha 
Day of the Year) amd tally appreodmately on February Pretogeagh by thwang Neon mn 


Korean headword 


zi fourth on the Gregorian On this day the Ecliptic 
Headword in Chinese characters plans es SUS? Pheins thas cetdln ies tha hina tahenlak 
Jpctoutr lads on the fiest month of the year. fete cory peuple posted sheets containing ¢ message welcoming 
occur twie im seme years, onde im January and once in the spring on the gate or door of their houses. The royal 
the following December. This ts referred to as jachongchunm = court used to select the finest congratulatory pocms 
(Kor. Sh, Chin, (1, lit. reoocurnence of spring) composed bya civil servant, write them on paper 
Many rites and activities related to Grming are decorated with drawings of lotus, and post them im the 


beld on the diy of Ipchurr, In both urban and rural areas Palace. These pooms 00 lotas-motif sheets were referred 


Captions for the picture 

Romanized headword (English translation of the word) Location, Photograph by 

<name of the photographer/ company> 

*The names of the photographer/company are omitted in the captions for all 
pictures that have been taken by the National Folk Museum of Korea. 


All the names of holidays, seasons 


and other Korean proper nouns are 


recorded in Italics. 


Jocal communities on ipe/®ur inchuded harnessing a clay 
of wooden ox @ to a plow and practicing celebratory 
rituals and exorcise rites. 

‘There is a variety of dishes associated with Ipefwen, 
‘The dish known as osinbun (Kor. 2.41%), Chin, Hit, a 
platter of five pungent tasting spring greens) ves served 
in the royal court and sesnengehae (Kor. 440%, Chin, 
18'S, lit. spring greem dish) was customarily cater 
in ordinary people's homes, In Hamgyeong Province, 
poophe ate myrcnygiie-sumdag (Kort, eH), pollack 
stutfed with diced pork and cabbage. 


‘The “Yearyang 
PRSRIVE!, Seasonal fh 


(Koc, S417), Chin. 
Customs in the Capital, 


ae eRe OLA EASE TON 
of digging cut the roots of barley plants and examining 
their shape in oder to prbdict the outcome of farming 
in the year ahead. If the blerley root had three shoots 
of more, it was believed 0) be an indicator of abundana 
crop yields. If the root hall only two shoots, the harvest 
would be average and if alhariey plant had only a single 
Toot with no lateral shoot), it was considered a sign of a 
pec eip fll the paherion she dp af fians'ses 
another indicator of future farming peodaction. A clear 
and wirulless day was auspicious both for 
farming and for the health of household members while 
snenw and rain suggested 4n wnhacky year ahead, 
Many rites and c that prayed for good 
fortunes associated with this first of the twenty-four 
Seasomal Terres hare all wpnidhed teaclary: Orit the 


Semonal Terns = Ipchus «= Rie 3 MOGUMLI 


MOGUHU! ®?4 #8 


MAKING A WOODEN OX 


Lunar month 


Mogubusite (Kor, al, Chin, ATG, a wooden ox 
play) is 2 custom of making a wooden ox and praying 

for an abundant harvest on the day of (Kor, U2, 
Chin 24, Beginning of Spring). xen the biggest 


The words that have corresponding 
pictures are in bold and marked with 
‘§@) at the end of the word. 


asset om a farm and a major source of labor power iis 
these households. Maleing a wooden ox mot only had 
Miualistic meaning, but also signaled the beginning of 
new farming season. During the ritual, farmers hit the 
wooden ox with a whip, and the whipping sounds were 
believed to chase away the winter cold. ‘The custom of 
making @ \gooden ox carne to Korea from China and 
veas Widely|practi¢ed in both the royal court and private 


For the reader's convenience, 

some important Korean words are 
recorded in Romanized transcription, 
the Korean script, Chinese characters 
and supplemented with the English 
translation. 


households ‘This custorn is still practiced today in some 
parts of Korws. 

The ox figure is sometinses made with clay o« 
puper instead of wood. A straw mat is hung ower the 
frame to create the torso, which also makes t possible 
for a person to wear the figure lithe a costume. People 
dressed in ox costumes frequently appear in farming 
rites held on the day af /pelun. 


English index words are in brown for 
an easier search in the text. 


L The name of a book is in quotation marks. } 
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wut Valnon Hveaetbe 
ningut and Daw 
+ MarvsquicSechy 
eurng Sarigwen hy 
» Yul Nori Seal De 
Uokssaen Burecer + 
Wuryang Beopheur 
1) Seungnannio Nee 
wa Bapgi Gossaurn 
, eigyeol Galpae Hye 
sywol Daeboreum By- 
oogns Dari Bapgi We 
J) Tajeong Bigyeol Ge 
weg Dalburi Daleorn 
) Sowa Jutdarigi Jwibo! 
imjae Magi Tojeong Bic 
ougi Jiinbapgi Mosung 
Hwactbul Ssaum Aulddar: 
ngchar Munbae Setwer © 
poheong Yeoogsan Soon: 
at Obaanigieom Serpee Me 
oju Sujeonggwa Treokgus ° 
teugi Yutpoom Mugeun Ne 
sean Byealsingut Dongje Eur 
cham Munbae Sebwa Yagquer 
Nori Soekgaban Bokssarn Bur 
Naboo Byeolsingut Talnori Hwe 
su Donghaean Byeolsingut Dong 
1@ Seunggyeangdo Nori Seungr 
crourn Bycotgaritdae Seug! Dalpp 


‘ninbapg Mosimgi Nod Backgaban Bokss: 
‘Byectgaritddee Seugl Dale Taeugl Jiainbey 
sigisul Mwajage Magi Yongal Treugi Yutjeorn ty 
wk Osinchae Usu Donghaean Syeolsingut Dor 
«qywol Daeboreven Byeotgaritdae Seug! Dalfp Tar. 


tap Andong Notdart Bapgidukcheany Saja Narwurn 


Baeyeomingut and Oaedonggut Chaengieom Samjae Magi Topeong Syys 
vonsingut and Deedonggut Ohsengieom Samjae Magi Tojeong Bigyeo! Golpw 
Morl Haboe Byeolsingut Talrott Huerta’ Ssaum puldarigh Jwibul Nott Miryar, 


AOgokiap Yakbop Ancdong Natear 


eepeonungut and De 


\ yotap Joo) 


Spring is the first of the four seasons in the traditional 
: 3 Lo utngi Noti Baekgaban Bo! wom Khaeg? Daltuiti Dalpeor 
calendar. It lasts from the first until the third lunar month. Guichen: Chae tapas G ; Mahoe fi *hinart Mev 
Qjeong Bigyeo! Golpax ittwige S ni Seung 
1 1 1 1cl Wwiti lojeong Bigyeol Gol ithwigt © Sang 
Spring marks the beginning of agricultural activities, when n buldarigh hwdtaul No beens ‘ 
Bnd > : “Ogokbap Yakbap * oqgiBuket euinone 
the rural communities prepare for the year’s farming cycle. ulOgokbep Vahibo Seed Seakisiian 
veibapgt Masinyy ! Burson prom Dairy 
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CLIMATE AND NATURE 


Spring, the first of the four seasons in the traditional 
calendar, marks the transition from winter to summer. 
In Korea, the season is characterized by a mild weather 
with gradually ascending temperatures that helps plants 
push out new shoots and start growing. Nevertheless, 
the weather can be changeable with a period of a few 
cold days abruptly intervening between the warm days. 
Although in the Gregorian calendar spring lasts from 
March to May, in the lunar calendar, which the Korean 
farmers used until very recently, spring corresponds to 
the first, second and third months. According to the 
division into twenty-four solar terms, spring starts on 
the day of Ipchun (Kor. 9], Chin. 124, Beginning of 
Spring, approximately February fourth) and finishes 

a day before Ip/ia (Kor. Yt, Chin. 122, Beginning 

of Summer, approximately May sixth). The average 
temperature is 5-10°C in the earlier part of the season 
and 15-20°C in its latter part. 

In spring, weather tends to change in a more 
drastic manner compared to the other seasons. Early in 
the season the Korean peninsula is often hit by abrupt 
frosty winds from Siberia. Droughts and yellow dust 


storms are also frequent throughout the season. When 
the strong rays of the spring sun heat the ground, this 
can cause the phenomenon of flickering hazes. 

Animals resume their activities in spring and 
plants start sprouting and bloom. The first messengers 
of spring in the Korean peninsula are forsythia and 
azalea. They first bloom in the southern regions and 
then gradually become noticeable in the areas towards 
the north. The arrival of swallows, also widely regarded 
as a messenger of spring, takes place in mid-April first 
along the southern coastal region. Frogs awake from 
winter hibernation around April fifth in the south, and 
April twentieth in the north. 


LIVELIHOOD 


With the arrival of the year’s first solar term, [pclun, 
farmers begin to prepare for the year’s farming: they 
examine and repair tools and take compost to the fields. 
The actual farming activities start in the second lunar 
month when the daily temperatures become significantly 
warmer. As the twelve Zodiac signs that mark hours 


and days in the traditional calendar are considered very 
important, farmers prefer to start the first plowing of 
the paddy fields on the first Ox Day of the second lunar 
month. The symbolism of this day is that it is related 

to the animal used for plowing. Dry-field farming also 
starts around this time: farmers plow the fields to grow 
spring vegetables and build or repair walls surrounding 
the fields in order to keep the animals away. 

In the fishing villages, the households engage in 
both fishing and agriculture. In the first lunar month 
they hold a communal sacrificial rite which honors the 
Dragon god and prays for the fishermen to stay safe 
out at sea and bring home a good catch. In the fishing 
villages where the land suitable for growing rice is 
scarce, most of farming is usually focused on dry-field 
agriculture. This task is performed by women, who plow 
the fields, sow and grow vegetables. 


SEASONAL CUSTOMS 


Most of the customs concerned with agriculture are 
observed in spring, especially in the first lunar month. 
The first lunar month is an agricultural off-season which 
gives farmers more opportunities to engage in festive 
activities. In addition, this time of the year is regarded as 
sacred and the seasonal customs of the rest part of the 
year are thought to derive from those held in the first 
month. Seasonal customs involve a variety of activities 
performed for different purposes and include various 
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cultural aspects such as petitioning the gods, exorcisms, 
taboos, sacrificial rites, divination and entertainment. 

The two major seasonal festivals held in the first 
lunar month are Seo! (Lunar New Year) and Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 8243, Great Full Moon Festival). 
Of the twenty-four solar terms, [pcliin is the closest to 
the Lunar New Year. Ipchun may sometimes fall on the 
last lunar month of the previous year, but in most cases, 
it is in the first lunar month. This solar term represents 
the arrival of spring but, in fact, the weather is still cold 
and it is not until the second lunar month that the warm 
days begin. The first day of the second lunar month is 
called Meoseumnal (Kor. 41, lit. Servant’s Day). It 
was a festival designed to entertain the farmhands and 
domestic servants and encourage them ahead of the 
farming season. 

While most of the spring customs are concentrated 
in the first lunar month, there are some festival days in 
the other two months as well. This allows to keep going 
the rhythm of interchanging hard labor with relaxation. 
The main agricultural task for spring is sowing. 

During the off-season in the first lunar month 
villagers gather to pray for the good harvest in the 
upcoming fall. Some of these customs involve thanking 
in advance and celebrating an abundant harvest, as if 
fall has already come. Due to the traditional association 
between the full moon and fertility, the period around 
the Great Full Moon festival is particularly rich in such 
events. 

When popular celebrations of the first lunar 
month are over, in the second lunar month farmers start 
tilling and sowing. Full-fledged farming does not begin 
until the third lunar month. 
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LUNAR NEW YEAR 


Seol (Kor. 41, Lunar New Year), or the Korean New 
Year, is the most important traditional holiday in Korea. 
On this day, Koreans celebrate the beginning of the 
year by the lunar calendar. Seol is known by many other 
names, including Wonil (Kor. @1&, Chin. s¢H, lit. the 
first day), Wondan (Kor. 4%, Chin. 704, lit. the first 
morning), Wonjeong (Kor. 48, Chin. 7GiE, lit. the first 
month), Wonsin (Kor. @4!, Chin. 7c#f, lit. the first new), 
Wonjo (Kor. 44, Chin. 7c, lit. the first morning), 
Jeongjo (Kor. 84, Chin. iE, lit. the morning of the 
first month), Sesu (Kor. All==, Chin. #£#, lit. the head of 
the year), Secho (Kor. 4%, Chin. #27), lit. the beginning 
of the year), Yeondu (Kor. G+, Chin. 4F94, lit. the head 
of the year), Yeonsu (Kor. A>, Chin. 4%, lit. the head 
of the year) and Yeonsi (Kor. @AI, Chin. *F46, lit. the 
beginning of the year). 


According to the “Goryeosa” (The History 
of Goryeo, Kor. 32244}, Chin. mi #52, 1451), during 
the Goryeo period (918-1392), the Lunar New Year 
was one of the nine major festivals that included 


ancestral memorial ceremonies. The other eight major 


Charye (Memorial Service) 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


celebrations were Sangwon (Kor. #21, Chin. Et, lit. 
high beginning, the fifteenth day of the first lunar 
month), Sangsa (Kor. tA}, Chin. 6, lit. high snake 
[day], the third day of the third lunar month), Hansik 
(Kor. $t4], Chin. 3€&, lit. cold food [day], the 105 day 
after the Winter Solstice), Dano (Kor. +2, Chin. wiF, 
lit. the first fifth, the fifth day of the fifth lunar month), 
Chuseok (Kor. #41, Chin. #%, lit. autumn evening, the 
fifteenth day of the eighth lunar month), Junggu (Kor. 
$+, Chin. HJ, lit. double nine [day], the ninth day 
of the ninth lunar month), Palgwan (Kor. 3+, Chin. 
/\i, lit. eight gates [ay], the fifteenth day of the tenth 
lunar month) and Dongji (Kor. &4|, Chin. &%, Winter 
Solstice). During the Joseon period (1392-1910), the 
Lunar New Year continued to be one of the four major 
seasonal celebrations, the others being Hansik, Dano 
and Chuseok. 

Most Korean families celebrate the Lunar New 
Year with an ancestral memorial ceremony called 


charye (lit. tea offering ceremony), held during the 


morning on the festival day. The ceremony, usually 
officiated by the eldest son or grandson of a chief 
family or clan, is held for all or some of the preceding 
four generations of ancestors. (Earlier generations of 
ancestors are venerated in a memorial ceremony held 
once a year by their graveside). After the tea offering 
ceremony on New Year's Day, the family pays respects 
to the immediate ancestors by visiting and tending their 
graves. 

An important New Year rite for 
common people during the Joseon period 
was antaek (Kor. 2F&4, Chin. #2, lit. peaceful 
house), a shamanic exorcism in which a 
professional shaman was invited to a home 
to pray for the safety of the house and its 
inhabitants. In some areas this rite was 
replaced by hongsumagi (or hoeingsumagi, 
Kor. $4], lit. protection from evil spirits). 
A housewife would either visit a shaman 
or invite the shaman to her home. The 
shaman would then perform a prayer service 
called bison (Kor. 4], lit. praying hands), 
characterized by the rubbing of one’s hands in 
a reverent, prayerful manner. Some families 
regarded such prayer as an essential part of 
their New Year rituals, particularly if a family 
member was thought to have been afflicted 


with bad fortune that year. The custom often 


Yeonnalligi (Kite Flying) 
Yi, Seo-ji, Late 20" Century, 43x43cm, Album of Folk Paintings 
of Yi, seo-ji (1984) 


ended with the construction of a straw effigy, which 
contained some money and a piece of paper with 
the time and date of birth of the unfortunate family 
member. The effigy was then left at a crossroad outside 
the village with the belief that it would drive away bad 
fortune. 

In the royal court of Joseon, ministers gathered 
to celebrate the New Year and pay tribute by offering 
vows to the king and the dynasty. The king and his 
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ministers exchanged sehwa (Kor. A=}, Chin. wei, New 
Year painting) that depicted the Longevity Star Spirit, 
Maiden of Immortality, Duty Day Guardian Deity or 
other Taoist figures. These were believed to have the 
power to expel evil forces. The tradition of seeking 
protection from evil via the display of a symbolic image 
was also maintained by common people, who would 
inscribe the characters #@ (Kor. 8, dragon) and fé (Kor. 
%, tiger) on the gates of their houses. 

One Korean folk belief related to the New Year 
celebration states that people become one year older 
only after they have eaten a bowl of tteokguk (rice cake 
soup) on New Year's Day. There is also a belief that 
having a new bokjori (Kor. 2, lit. fortune strainer) 
helps to bring a good fortune. 

In the past, Korean people believed that hearing 
the caw of a magpie in the early morning on New Year's 
Day was an auspicious omen, while the cawing of a 
crow would bring misfortune. They also imagined that 
yagwanggwi (Kor. FS, Chin. #0¢52), or glowing 
nocturnal ghosts, would descend to the human world 
on New Year's Eve to steal shoes. If the shoes fit, the 
ghost would take them, bestowing bad luck on the shoes 
owner for the entire year. In some areas, the ghosts were 
believed to come to the human world during the night 
after the first full moon, which falls on the fifteenth day 
of the first lunar month. For this reason, people in these 
areas called the sixteenth day “Ghosts’ Day” and hid 


Returning to Seoul 


Busan Tollgate of Gyeongbu Expressway, Photograph by Kim, Seok-jin 


New Year's Morning 
Photograph by Yi, Chang-su 
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Seolbim (New Year's Dress) 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


their shoes in a safe place to prevent them from being 
stolen by mischievous spirits. In an effort to repel the 
ghosts, some would hang sieves or winnowing baskets 
on a wall of their house or burn chili and cotton seeds 
to produce a strong smelling scent. 

According to another folk tale, playing the 
Korean seesaw game on New Year's Day would prevent 
athlete’s foot for the year. The traditional game of kite 
flying was particularly popular between the Lunar 
New Year’s Eve and the Great Full Moon Festival (the 
fifteenth of the first lunar month). Participants wrote 
prayers such as “Farewell to Misfortune” and “Farewell 
Misfortune, Welcome Fortune” on the kite and cut the 
string, believing that as the kite soared far away it would 
take their misfortune with it. After the festival, they 
would stop kite flying for some time, for fear that the 
misfortune might return. 

For most Korean people, Lunar New Year was an 
occasion to flaunt their seolbim s (Kor. 4%, New Year’s 
clothing). These clothes were the prettiest and most 
ostentatious they had and were specially prepared for 
that day. In certain ancient texts, such as the “Gyeongdo 
Japji” (Kor. 444, Chin. m#e&, Miscellaneous 
Records of the Capital, 18th century) and the “Yeoryang 
Sesigi” (Kor. 29417], Chin. vilbasetetic, Records of 
Seasonal Festivities around the Capital, 1819), such 
clothing was also referred to as sejang (Kor. 4, Chin. 
went, lit. New Year’s decoration) or sebieum (Kor. A] ¥]-&, 
Chin. #i¢§2, clothes for the New Year). 

Many of the Korean traditional folk games 


still played today were invented for the purpose of 
entertaining people during the Lunar New Year holiday 
season. The need for entertainment can be attributed 
both to the agricultural off-season and the sacredness 
of the period, in which the old year fades away and the 
new year unfolds with great promise for the days to 
come. 


DEOKDAM 22 #2 


WISHES FOR GOOD FORTUNE IN THE NEW YEAR 


Deokdam ®& (Kor. 44, Chin. #3, lit. virtuous remarks) 
refers to the remarks wishing others well, exchanged 
between people on festive occasions, particularly 
during the Lunar New Year season. In general people 
wish each other success in achieving their goals for the 
new year. However, the speaker usually considers the 
situation of the one to whom the greeting is addressed. 
‘Thus, a greeting for someone who wants to have a child 
naturally differs from the one intended for someone 
hoping to start a career in government or to make a 
fortune that year. These wishes may best be delivered 
orally, but they also can be sent in the form of a New 
Year's greeting card, especially when the giver and 
receiver live far from each other. 

In accordance with Korean tradition, all family 
members dress up in their best attire and gather to offer 
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Deokdam 
Hapgang 1(il)-ri, Dong-myeon, Yeongi-gun, Chungcheongnam-do 


their New Year's greetings. At this family gathering, 
New Year's wishes are given by the senior members of 
a family to the younger members. First, the younger 
members of a family perform sebae (Kor. 1] #H], Chin. 
weFF, ceremonial bows). In response, the senior family 
members deliver their wishes for good fortune to the 
younger family members. The ceremony is usually 
followed by the sharing of a special New Year’s food 
called tteokguk (Kor. 4+), or rice cake soup, with the 
children of the family also receiving a New Year's gift of 
money from the elders. 

Wishes for good fortune commonly use the past 
tense; for example, “I heard that you got married this 
year, “They say that you have passed the exam this year,” 
or “It is said that you have made a lot of money this 
year.’ Use of the past tense reflects the speaker's earnest 
desire that what is said will come true and indicates his 
or her belief in the magical power of the stated speech. 

New Year’s wishes are also exchanged between 
friends and peers. In the urban areas, they are 
sometimes delivered via telephone, cards or letters. 


DOBAE i #4 


COMMUNAL LUNAR NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


Dobae & (Kor. =4, Chin, #87%, lit. communal bows) 
refers to the tradition of the members of a community 


gathering together to exchange Lunar New Year's 
greetings. This communal ceremony was established to 
pay one’s respects to the village elders. It also serves the 
purpose of strengthening solidarity of the members by 
making New Year's plans for the entire community. 

According to Choe Geung-hui (86), a village 
head of Swaeun-dong in Donghae, Gangwon Province, 
when he was a child, the male members of the village 
gathered at the community center every New Year's Day 
to exchange Lunar New Year's greetings and pay their 
respects to the village head. After that they visited the 
senior female members of the community to deliver 
Lunar New Year’s greetings. 

The villagers of Mureung-ri, Daejeong-eup, 
Namjeju-gun, Jeju Province (Jeju Island) adopted the 
custom of exchanging communal Lunar New Year's 
greetings in the mid-1970s because they believed it was 
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Dobae Wichon-ri, Seongsan-myeon, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, 
Photographs by Ham, Seon 


1. Preparing for Dobae 


3. Dobae 


4. Sechan (New Year’s Communal Festival Meal) 
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inconvenient to offer New Year’s greetings individually 
to each senior community member. For this ceremony, 
all members gather at the community center on the 
second day of the lunar year and offer New Year's 
greetings in the order of seniority. After sebae (Kor. *l*l, 


Chin. #&7#, New Year's greetings) are performed for 
the most senior members, the remaining adults divide 
into three or four age groups and exchange greetings. 
The celebratory event is then joined by the youngest 
members of the community (boys and girls), who pay 
their respects to the village elders with bows and New 
Year's gifts. The dobae tradition is maintained in many 
villages across Jeju Island, and in some communities 
money is raised to hold a party for their senior 
members. 

Exchanging New Year's greetings has been an 
essential part of Korean culture. The beginning of the 
lunar year occurred during the agricultural off-season; 
therefore it was not rare for New Year celebrations 
to continue for longer than a month. However, as 
Korea became an industrialized society, it became 
harder to maintain this tradition. Consequently, 
communal greetings are replacing individual visits to 
senior community members during the New Year. In 
contemporary society communal celebrations in the 
community centers are generally a single-day event. 


SEBAE “ltt au? 


LUNAR NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 


Sebae s& (Kor. Al) 4H, Chin. j&F¥, lit. [New] Year’s bows) is 
the Korean traditional New Year's greeting of respect to 
one’s seniors (including parents). This consists of deep 
bows, in which a person kneels to the floor and extends 
his or her arms outward. 

The New Year celebration in rural areas starts 
with a charye (Kor. 4t#l], Chin. #7, lit. tea-offering 
ceremony (performed for the ancestors)), followed by 
the bows to the senior members of a family, and then 
a memorial service at the ancestral grave. The Lunar 
New Year's greetings for other relatives and village 
elders take place after the memorial service and should 
be completed within the first five days of the new year. 
During the bowing, the supplicant usually says, “I hope 


Sebae 
Hahoe Village, Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


that good fortune is bestowed upon you in the new 
year”. In return, he or she receives deokdam (Kor. 44, 
Chin. #3, wishes for good fortune in the new year). 

Ifa family is in mourning, neighbors will visit to 
pay their respects to the deceased and offer New Year 
greetings to the mourners. According to tradition, 
however, the mourning family should not leave home 
to visit others for at least fifteen days after the funeral. 
New Year's Eve is also celebrated with various farewell 
ceremonies, including the mugeun sebae (Kor. 5-21 *i, 
Chin. -#&F¥, lit. old year’s bows). 

People who visit their neighbors or relatives to 
offer them Lunar New Year's greetings are warmly 
received with special festive food (including tteokguk, or 
rice cake soup) and alcoholic drinks. A senior member's 
reception of young visitors may include wishes for good 
fortune in the new year (deokdam) along with a gift of 
money called either sebaetdon (Kor. A=, Chin. s&#-, 
lit. money for [new] year’s bows) or bokdon (Kor. $=, 
lit. money of fortune). 

The tradition of exchanging wishes for good 
fortune with ceremonious bows is based on the belief 
that words have a magical power that can turn the 
wishes contained in them into reality. Accordingly, these 
wishes are typically expressed by a sentence in the past 
tense, as if to congratulate someone on the fulfillment of 
their wish. 


SEOLCHARYE 27#! iesA2si8 


NEW YEAR’S OFFERING CEREMONY 


Seolcharye © (Kor. 4+#], lit. New Year's tea offering 
ceremony) is the custom of paying respects to ancestral 
spirits on Lunar New Year's Day by offering food to the 
spirits. The practice is also referred to as jeongjo darye 
(Kor. 84144], Chin. iEs2878, lit. tea offering ceremony 
in the first morning). If the New Year’s offering is a 
bowl of rice flake soup, it is called tteokguk charye (Kor. 
|=} 44], lit. rice flake soup offering). 

In traditional Korea, many families had their own 
family shrines located in or in the vicinity of their houses. 
Families held ceremonies honoring their ancestors at 
these shrines on most of the important festival days. 
Today, such shrines are rarely found, and the food 


offering ceremonies take place only twice a year, on 


Seolcharye 
Hahoe Village, Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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Lunar New Year’s Day and on Chuseok (Kor. #4], Chin. 
#7, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth lunar 
month). The object of worship during these ceremonies 
are the four closest generations of ancestors, i.e. one’s 
deceased parents, grandparents, great grandparents 
and great great grandparents. An individual memorial 
service for these ancestors is also held on the day of 
their death. The utensils used during the food offering 
ceremony are not significantly different from those 
used during the annual memorial ceremony. The latter 
ceremony is usually simpler since it honors only one 
ancestor, while the New Year and Chuseok offering 
ceremonies are designed to pay respect simultaneously 
to a large number of ancestors. 

Offering ceremonies are intended to inform the 
ancestors of the changes in time; the reason the Lunar 
New Year's offering ceremony is considered important is 
because Lunar New Year's Day ushers in the beginning 
of spring and the New Year. 
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Seolcharye Toegye Head House, Togye-ri, Dosan-myeon, Andong-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photographs by Seo, Heon- 


1. Incense Burning 


4. Offering Sacrificial Food 5. Libation 
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10. Removing Sacrificial Food 11. Consuming Sacrificial Food 
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BEOPGO #4 225% 


DHARMA DRUM 


Beopgo (Kor. $32, Chin. i&%%, lit. dharma drum) 

was a Buddhist practice of celebrating the New Year. 
Monks would visit a village or town and chant a sutra 
accompanied by the banging of a drum, encouraging 
people to do good deeds. The name of the practice is 
derived from a Buddhist drum which the traveling 
monks played spreading the Buddhist laws, or dharma. 
In larger towns, the monks would erect a placard in 

a busy public place asking for donations. They would 
chant sutras to the accompaniment of a drum or bell 
and receive alms from the spectators. In small towns 
or villages the monks would visit each home to chant 
sutras and collect offerings. 

The celebration of the Lunar New Year in Korean 
Buddhism also included the practice of exchanging 
rice cakes between priests and lay people. The priests 
would offer one cake and receive two in return from 
their followers. Lay Buddhists believed that if they 
gave the seungbyeong (Kor. 8, Chin. f##t, lit. monk’s 
cake) to their children, the latter would be less affected 
by smallpox. Buddhist priests in some areas passed 


through a village just after midnight on New Year's Eve, 
encouraging people to offer rice to Buddha and used the 
collected rice for the first prayer service in the morning 
of New Year's Day. The priests’ chanting of sutras in the 
streets reminded the listeners that New Year had finally 
arrived. 


BOKJORI 222! igit# 


FORTUNE STRAINER 


Bokjori © (Kor. $4], Chin. ia7n@, lit. fortune 
strainer) is a symbolic festival object conceived from 

a jori (Kor. £2], Chin. sn#é, lit. strainer), a bamboo- 
woven kitchen utensil used for washing rice before 
cooking. According to the Korean tradition, people buy 
strainers as good luck charms in the early morning of 
the Lunar New Year's Day and hang them high on a 
wall in their house. In the past Koreans believed that the 


Hanging Bokjori 
Hapgang 1(il)-ri, Dong-myeon, Yeongi-gun, Chungcheongnam-do 


earlier they bought the strainer, the larger the fortune it 
would bring. This explains why the villages’ alleyways 
were filled with the shouts of bokjori sellers just after 
midnight on New Year's Eve and the noise of housewives 
competing with their neighbors to get the first strainer. 
No one haggled over prices as they believed it would 
weaken the strainer’s magical power. The housewives 
hung the strainers that contained thread, matches and 
yeot (Kor. &, taffy) high on a wall or over the tops of 
doors. Scholars believe that the bamboo strainer was 
admired for its direct relationship with rice, which is the 
staple food of the Korean people. 


BOKJUMEONI =7°41U tam 


FORTUNE POUCH 


Bokjumeoni (Kor. ===, Chin. #83, lit. fortune 
pouch) is a drawstring silk or cotton pouch embroidered 
with various auspicious symbols that are believed to 
bring fortune. Such pouches, according to their shape, 
can be classified into two groups; namely durujumeoni 
06) (Kor. #4244, lit. round pouch) and gwijumeoni 

6) (Kor. A414, lit. pouch with ears). The embroidered 
patterns were largely inspired by Chinese characters 


with auspicious meanings, such as su (Chin. #, long 
life), bok (Chin. 78, fortune), bu (Chin. , wealth), gwi 
(Chin. &, nobility) and hui (Chin. #%, joy). They can 
also depict animals and plants that are believed to be 
propitious, such as the Ten Creatures of Longevity, the 
herb of immortality, bats, and chrysanthemums. 


Gwijumeoni (Pouch with ears) 
Anonymous, Late Joseon Period, 
18x16.5cm 


Durujumeoni (Round pouch) 
Anonymous, Late Joseon Period, 
» 13x14cm 


As traditional Korean clothes have no pockets, 
Korean people in the past needed a separate pouch, 
jumeoni, in which to carry their personal belongings. 
The “fortune pouch’, however, was worn as a good luck 
charm rather than for practical purposes. 

The pouch was a popular gift item for the first Pig 
Day (Kor. 8%, Chin. % 8) or Rat Day (Kor. 4442, 
Chin. +H) of the New Year, as it was believed that 
attaching it to one’s clothes on those days would help to 


expel evil forces and bring good luck for the entire year. 
One might regard it as a small gift by today’s standards 
but Korean people in the past cherished such pouches 
decorated with various auspicious designs as objects 
that would bring good fortune and happiness. 


CHEONGCHAM #2 #3 


FORTUNE TELLING BY ANIMALS’ SOUNDS 


Cheongcham (Kor. 4%, Chin. ###, lit. fortune telling by 
hearing) is a Korean traditional custom in which people 
discover their fortune for the new year by listening to 
the first sound of an animal that they hear on Lunar 
New Year's morning. Ifa person first hears the call of a 
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magpie on New Year's morning, it signifies good luck 
for the entire year. If they happen to hear a crow’s call, 
they will receive bad luck. 

Scholar Hong Seok-mo (#£$%a#, 1781-1850) in 
his book “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. -6 1417], Chin. 
FR dpe, A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 
1849), wrote the following about this custom: “People 


leave home in the early morning and try to predict 
their own fortune in the new year with the first sound 
they hear, irrespective from where the sound comes. 
They call it Cheongcham? Judging from this record, the 
custom was widely practiced among the Korean people 
in the Joseon period (1392-1910). 

On the other hand, people in South Jeolla 
Province (southwest region of the Korean Peninsula) 
believed that if the first animal to appear on New Year's 
morning was a bird, then the community would suffer 
from a wind-caused disaster that year. In particular, 
they feared the appearance or call of a crow because it 
symbolized heavy storms and outbreak of diseases. In 
contrast, the appearance of a cow ahead of any other 
animal represented good harvest, while a dog’s barking 
implied future theft. In some areas such as Suncheon, 
South Jeolla Province, the Cheongcham practice took 
place on the morning of the Great Full Moon Festival, 
which falls on the fifteenth day of the first lunar month. 


St Pig 


MUNHW. 


GATE GUARDING PAINTINGS 


Also called munhwa (Kor. 3}, Chin. Fh, lit. gate 
painting), sehwa (Kor. *l}, Chin. sei, lit. New Year's 
painting) or munbae sehwa (Kor. 44113}, Chin. 
PHHEBeai, New Year's gate guarding painting), munbae 
(Kor. 4H], Chin. FA#E, lit. gate guarding) is the ritualistic 
practice of painting pictures or making calligraphic 


inscriptions to place on the gate of a house in the early 
morning of the Lunar New Year's day. The function of 
these pictures is to protect the house from evil spirits 
that can inflict disease and disaster. 

Pictures made according to this tradition depict 
different historical and mythical figures. One of the most 
popular figures at one time was Cheoyong, a legendary 
exorcist of the Silla Kingdom (BCE 57-CE 935). Later 
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the images of Chinese gate guardian deities, such as 
Shen Tu (Chin. #if3s), Yu Lei (Chin. #2), Wei Chigong 
(Chin. JJ), Qin Shubao (Chin. #40#£), Zhong Kui 
(Chin. $#)t) and Wei Zheng (Chin. #2), became more 
prevalent. Paintings of a tiger or a rooster were also used 


as gate guarding pictures. 


SEHWA Als! 


LUNAR NEW YEAR'S PAINTINGS 


Sehwa (Kor. AS}, Chin. sé, lit. New Year’s paintings) 
refers to the paintings exchanged between the king 

and his ministers in celebration of the New Year. The 
preferred subjects for such paintings were historical and 
mythical figures, and flowers, particularly peonies. An 
early record of the tradition is contained in the writings 
of Yi Saek (1328-1396), a famous scholar and statesman 
of the Goryeo period (918-1392). In this record, Goryeo 
kings and their ministers exchanged paintings depicting 
creatures with auspicious meanings to celebrate New 
Year’s Day. 

More detailed descriptions of the tradition are 
found after the mid Joseon period (the 16" century). They 
clearly reveal that the practice of exchanging Lunar New 
Year's paintings was popular among the ruling class of the 
Joseon dynasty, which included the royal family and the 
leading aristocrats. The practice later spread to the lower 
classes of society, where such paintings were used as a 
charm to expel evil spirits. The tradition was passed down 
until the modern period, but the mass circulation of 
printed paintings led to its gradual decline. Some believe 
that the modern practice of exchanging New Year's 
greeting cards is a continuation of this tradition. 


YAGWANGGWI JJOTGI 
OFS HE | Rt 
EXPELLING THE NOCTURNAL GHOSTS 


Yagwanggi jjotgi © (Kor. (Fe A¥71, Chin. #366-, lit. 
expelling the glowing nocturnal ghosts) was a Korean 


custom performed on the New Year's night when the 
yagwanggwi (glowing nocturnal ghosts) descended 
to the human world. In order to prevent these spirits 
from entering the house, Koreans hung a sieve on the 
wall, burned their hair, and sprinkled its ashes over the 
yard. These mischievous spirits are also referred to as 
yayugwang (Kor. °Ff-8, Chin. #ai74E, lit. mad night 
stroller), yagwangsin (Kor. °F 341, Chin. #57, lit. 
glowing nocturnal spirit) and anggwangi (Kor. 3-S°l, 
luminous spirit). 

A record in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 61171, 
Chin. Edged, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849) reads: “A ghost whose name is Yagwang 
comes down to a town on the eve of New Year's, tries on 
every pair of children’s shoes, and then slips away with 
the pair that fits its feet. It is believed that the victim of 
theft will not receive any luck for the entire year. This 
is the reason why children hide their shoes before they 
go to sleep on the New Year's Night. In addition, people 
hang a sieve on the wall of their living room or at the 
entrance to the courtyard, so that the spirit is drawn to 
counting the holes of the sieve until the early morning 
instead of stealing their shoes. There is not much known 
about this ghost, however. Some say its name may have 
come from Yagwang (Kor. °F%, Chin. 8+, lit. Medicine 


Yagwanggwii Jjotgi 
Sandong-ri, Eumbong-myeon, Asan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Sim, Hwan-geun 


Yagwanggwii Jjotgi 
Unsan 1(il)-ri, Gwangsi-myeon, Yesan-gun, Chungcheongnam-do 


King) - the Buddhist divinity, which terrified children 
with its hideous looks”. 

The custom of burning hair and sprinkling its 
ashes in the yard on the eve of the New Year’s in an 
effort to expel the nocturnal ghosts is recorded in the 
“Sesi Pungyo” (Kor. JA]-3-2, Chin. sahelifi, Songs of 
Seasonal Folk Customs, 1843). 

The “Haedong Jukji” (Kor. 4-641, Chin. 
38/71, Bamboo Branches in Korea, 1925) introduced 
the ghost’s other names, such as yagwangsin and 
anggwangi, and noted that they appeared not only on 
the night of New Year, but also on the night of the first 
full moon. 

The mischievous ghosts are able to steal shoes 
during the Lunar New Year celebrations, because people 
are distracted by the all-night preparations on the New 
Year's Eve and the New Year greeting ceremonies on the 
first day of the year. 

Japanese folklorist Murayama Chijun (#49), 
1891-1968) suggested that the nocturnal spirits count 
the number of sieve holes because they regard them 
as the eyes of a powerful spiritual being. Based on the 
number of eyes, the spirits can judge how strong their 
opponent is. Thus, a sieve with seemingly numerous 
eyes is able to prevent the spirits from entering the 
house. Murayama connected his explanation to 
bangsangssi (Kor. 4), Chin, 77#8), a spiritual being 
with four eyes, whose main role is to expel evil forces. 
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SEOLBIM 22 #ti 


NEW YEAR’S DRESS 


‘The custom of wearing a set of specially prepared new 
clothes on the Lunar New Year’s Day is called seolbim 

6) (Kor. 44, lit. Lunar New Year's dress) or sejang (Kor. 
At, Chin. #e#£, lit. New Year’s decoration). The dresses 
themselves can also be referred to as seolbim. It was 


essential to don these clothes on the morning of the 
New Year before exchanging the ceremonious greetings 
with the family members, relatives and neighbors. 
Children’s New Year clothes were usually made of the 
brightest and prettiest colors available - white, jade blue, 
pink or green for the jeogori (jacket) and white or green 
for the baji (trousers). Bright colors symbolized hopes 
for the bright future of a child. The wealthy, aristocratic 
families favored fine-quality pattern woven silk, while 
ordinary families used plain silk. 

Even the poor families who could not afford a new 
set of clothing tried to start the new year wearing at least 
one new piece of clothing such as a pair of socks. In the 
past, for all classes in Korean society, the Lunar New Year's 
dress was a way of bidding farewell to the previous year 
with hopes for good luck in the new year. This custom 
also represented conformance to the virtues of chung 
(Chin. :&, lit. loyalty) and hyo (Chin. ¥, lit. filial piety). 
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DOSOJU =4% it 


HUA TUO’S NEW YEAR LIQUOR 


Dosoju (Kor. ==, Chin. }@#4, Hua Tuo’s Lunar 
New Year liquor), an herbal liquor made of a blend of 
various medicinal herbs, is believed to expel evil forces 
and help maintain a happy and long life if consumed 
on the Lunar New Year's Day. Now widely regarded as 
the origin of all other New Year liquors, it was invented 
by Hua Tuo (2#8€, 145-208), a Chinese physician of the 
Later Han (25-220) who was specialized in pharmacy, 


acupuncture, moxibustion and regimen and treated the 
chronic headaches of General Cao Cao (###, 155-220). 
Hua Tuo believed that by drinking this liquor on New 
Year’s Day people would be able to free themselves from 
impure energy and diseases. The main ingredients in 
his concoction included Atractylis chinensis, inner bark 
of cinnamon, Ledebouriella seseloides, Platycodon, 
Rheum undulatum, Rumex acetosella, Smilax china L., 
Aconitum ciliare decaisne and red beans. They were 
placed into a triangular hemp bag and hung deep inside 
a well on New Year’s Eve. The bag was then taken out 
of the well on New Year’s morning and put into liquor 
to brew. In order to drink the dosoju, the whole family 
gathered together and sat facing east. The liquor was 
served to everyone in the family in order of seniority, 
starting from the youngest members. 
Koreans also believed that if they put 
the bag with the extract residue back 
into the well, the water from it would 
give them health and longevity. 
Dosoju is referred to as the 
origin of all New Year drinks in the 
“Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 714171, 
Chin. ‘REdsFac, A Record of 
Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849). 
‘The record explains that in the late 
18th century families who could not 
afford to prepare the authentic dosoju 
used other liquors as a substitute. In 
the meantime, people in their homes 
began to make their own liquor 
introducing new herbs and spices, 
thus starting the development of yakju 
(Kor. °F, Chin. 224, lit. medicinal 


Gangjeong 
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GANGJEONG 28 #3! 


SWEET RICE PUFFS 


Gangjeong @ (Kor. 44, Chin. 387, sweet rice puffs) 
is acommon name for glazed puffy sweets made from 
rice or wheat powder, honey, grain syrup and sesame 
oil. There are two types of this traditional Korean 
confectionary, depending on the ingredients used for 
the glaze - honey and oil-glazed yumilgwa (Kor. #254, 
Chin. #48) and sugar-glazed dangsokryu (Kor. $47, 
Chin. #834). 

Koreans enjoyed gangjeong from very early 
times. It was mentioned first, among the remaining 
records, in the “Samguk Yusa” (Kor. 4154-344, Chin. 
=[8S+, Memorabilia of the Three Kingdoms, 1281- 
1283), which states that people of the Gaya Kingdom (?- 
562) used confections called gwa (Kor.+}, Chin. fit) as 
an offering to the gods. Historic texts of a later period 
such as the “Goryeosa” (Kor. 1#|4}, Chin. e238, The 
History of Goryeo, 1451) and the “Goryeosa Jeoryo” 
(Kor. 2eAb22, Chin. Hei, Essentials of Goryeo 
History, 1452) also referred to the “oil-honey cakes” 
favored by the aristocratic families of the Goryeo Period 
(918-1392). 

Eating gangjeong has long been associated with 
Korean New Year festivities. The author of the “Dongguk 


liquors) culture in Korea. 


Sesigi” (Kor. S417], Chin. #Bdseteic, A Record of 
Seasonal Customs in Korea), which was published in 


the 19th century, attributes the origin of the tradition 
to the pumpkin taffy recorded in the old Chinese 
book titled “Jingchu Suishiji” (Kor. 8441417], Chin. 
Hie wEFaC, Seasonal Festive Customs in the Jingchu 
Region, 6th century). In the latter record, pumpkin taffy, 
called gyoadang (Kor. 21°}'3, Chin. [BF 8% / jiaoyaxing), 
was described as an important New Year food. Koreans 
accepted the custom of eating sweets on the New Year's 
and gradually came to believe that it helps increase 
health and vitality for the entire year. 

The custom of eating gangjeong on New Year's 
Day is discussed in the “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. 
SAA)71, Chin. pilbawekiic, Seasonal Festive Customs 
in the Capital, 1819): “On New Year's morning, 
people offer gangjeong to the ancestors at a memorial 
ceremony. They first make dough by mixing glutinous 
rice powder with strong liquor. Then the dough is cut 
into small strips which are dried in a warm place. When 
fried, they swell up into the shape of a silkworm. Next, 
the fried rice puffs are glazed with liquid pumpkin taffy 
and finally are coated with sesame seeds”. 


GARAETTEOK 75 ae 


CYLINDER-SHAPED RICE CAKE 


Garaetteok & refers to a type of rice cake made by 
pounding rice dough and shaping it into long thin 
cylinders. Sliced garaetteok is the main ingredient in 

the special New Year food called tteokguk (Kor. 41, 

lit. rice cake soup). According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor, S417], Chin. Beet, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), the cylinder-shaped rice cake 
was also called baekbyeong (Kor. #43, Chin. 4 #f, lit. 
white rice cake), and the soup made with its slices was 
an essential part of the New Year's festive food. 


During the New Year celebrations Koreans ate 
soup with garaetteok both on New Year's Eve and on 
New Year's Day. Before cooking the soup on New Year's 
Eve, the two main ingredients, rice cake and beef, were 
offered to sesin (Kor. A]41, Chin. seit, god of longevity 
and good harvest). All members of the family ate it 
together in the hope of receiving happiness in the new 
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Garaetteok 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


year. On New Year’s Day, the soup was an important 
offering at the ancestral memorial ceremonies. It then 
was served to all those gathered for the ceremonies and 
the New Year greetings. 

The royal court of the Joseon dynasty (1392- 
1910) held an annual sacrificial rite on New Year’s 
Eve to thank all the guardian spirits for any blessings 
received and to pray for an auspicious spring. The long, 
cylinder-shaped rice cake was offered to the gods and 
this event and shared among the participants because it 
symbolized longevity and the positive energy yang (Kor. 
&, Chin. 7). 


MANDUTGUK “2= 858% 


DUMPLING SOUP 


Mandutguk & (Kor. Y5=4, Chin. #298) is a soup 
with dumplings made from various ingredients such as 


minced meat, tofu and vegetables that are wrapped in a 
thin dough. The food is known to have originated from 
China although Chinese dumplings are called jiaozi (Kor. 
a4}, Chin. f+) while mantou (a cognate to the Korean 
word mandu, Kor. ¥-, Chin. #298) refers to a steamed 
bun with no fillings. Korean dumplings are divided 

into several types according to the ingredients used for 
the filling and the wrapping; wheat mandu, buckwheat 
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mandu, fish mandu, herring 
mandu, tofu mandu, 
etc. In the Joseon 
court (1392-1910), 
they also were 
called byeongsi 
(Kor. SAI, Chin, 
feb, lit. rice cake 
spoon) because they 
were made in a spoon- 


It is not known 


Mandutguk exactly when mandu 


was introduced to 

Korea. A poem titled 
“Inangga Johyang Mandu” (Kor. °] $7} 4a, Chin. 
BPA AWEBIA, lit. I Tasted Mandu This Morning in 
My Second Son’s House) in the “Mogeun Seonsaeng 
Munjip” (Kor. 524824, Chin. #eese42 sks, 
Collected Literary Works by Master Mogeun), a book 
of writings by a late Goryeo scholar Yi Saek (1328- 
1396), reveals that the food was already widespread in 
Korea during the Goryeo period (918-1392). The book 
offers a detailed description of mandu: “Tt has a round 
shape and the color is that of snow. The inside is so full; 
it is like a well-ripe fruit” However, the description 
seems to refer to a dumpling with no filling similar 
to today’s steamed mandu, which is encased in thick 
dough. 


SECHAN “2! a 


LUNAR NEW YEAR FOOD 


Sechan (Kor. 4]%t, Chin. 5&8, lit. Lunar New Year food) 
refers to a variety of special festival food offered to 
ancestors at a memorial ceremony and served to the 
family members and guests on New Year's Day. It is also 
used to name special food sent before the New Year as 
gifts to relatives and neighbors. 

The Lunar New Year food includes different 
kinds of dishes such as soups, tteokguk (Kor. 4%, rice 
cake soup) and mandutguk (Kor. {5e51, Chin. p29 , 
dumpling soup), meat dishes, jokpyeon (Kor. $4, Chin. 
Jé-, cow feet jelly), pyeonyuk (Kor. 4%, Chin. A, 


sliced boiled meat), tteoksanjeok (Kor. 44tAl, skewered 
meat and rice cake) and galbijjim (Kor. 444, steamed 
short ribs), pan-fried dishes, jeonyueo (Kor. 4-7-4, 
Chin. Hijif, pan-fried delicacies) and bindaetteok 
(Kor. 31414, mung-bean pancake). There is also a great 
variety of traditional sweets associated with the New 
Year celebration. Among those are gangjeong (Kor. 
743, sweet rice puffs), sanja (Kor. 4th, Chin. fii, a 
kind of gangjeong, lit. deep-fried honey-coated rice 
puffs), bingsagwa (Kor. ¥JA}*4, molasses-coated rice 
cookies), yakgwa (Kor. °F}, Chin. 42%, deep-fried 
honey cookies), maejakgwa (Kor. "l4}=4, Chin. #228, 
fried ribbon-shaped cookies), mandugwa (Kor. W=44, 
dumpling cookies), dasik (Kor. 4-4], Chin. 48, pressed 
sweets), jeonggwa (Kor. 8, Chin. IER, caramelized 
boiled fruit) and yeotgangjeong (Kor. X74, molasses- 
coated rice puffs). Two of the most popular New Year 
beverages are sikhye (Kor. 4] 4], Chin. #2, rice punch) 
and sujeonggwa (Kor. 4-334, Chin. AER, cinnamon 
punch). Different kinds of fresh kimchi (nabak kimchi, 
jangkimchi, haetkkakdugi, etc.) are also an indispensible 
part of the festival table. 

‘The types and quantity of the Lunar New Year food 
differ according to a family’s economic circumstances, but 


every family prepares for the festival table as best it can. 
‘The most important and common food for the day is the 
rice cake soup called tteokguk. There is also a variety of 
New Year gifts sent among families, such as rice, alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, fish, meat, pheasant, eggs, dried 
persimmon, and dried seaweed. 


SEJU AF a 


LUNAR NEW YEAR’S LIQUOR 


Seju (Kor. 48, Chin. #7) refers to any kind of 
alcoholic beverage consumed on New Year's Day with 
family or neighbors for good health in the coming 

year. In an 18th century book, “Gyeongdo Japji” (Kor. 
=A), Chin. RevRE, Miscellaneous Records of the 
Capital), there is a description of this custom: “A meal 
served after the Lunar New Year's greetings on New 
Year’s Day is called sechan [Kor. 414, Chin. #8 Lunar 
New Year food] and the liquor served along with it called 
seju. The liquor should be served cold, as it is an action 


of welcoming spring.” In the “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. 
SMAalA)7], Chin. pilbawelkFic, Seasonal Festive Customs 
in the Capital, 1819), the meaning of the word sechan 
includes serving the guests on the New Year’s Day both 
liquor (seju) and special festival food. 

The origin of the Lunar New Year's liquor is 
considered to be dosoju (Kor. =&, Chin. BAU, 
Hua Tuo’s Lunar New Year liquor), as recorded in the 
“Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 6 =A417], Chin. KEweC, 
A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849), with 
reference to the ancient Chinese book entitled “Jingchu 
Suishiji” (Kor. @24)A]7], Chin. #iz##seFic, Seasonal 
Festive Customs in the Jingchu Region, 6th century). 


SUJEONGGWA *22}KER 


CINNAMON PUNCH 


Cinnamon punch called sujeonggwa & (Kor. = 34, 


Chin. 7 iE) is a Korean traditional beverage made 
from dried persimmons, cinnamon, and ginger and 
garnished with pine nuts. In the “Haedong Jukji” 

(Kor. 54, Chin. #3814, Bamboo Branches in 
Korea, 1925), the beverage is referred to as baekjeho 
(Kor. 4] %, Chin. ABM, lit. white milky beverage) or 
baeksiseongho (Kor. 4A|4=, Chin. A hiifefil, lit. white 
persimmon beverage) because of the white color of 
sugar crystallized on the surface of dried persimmons. 


Sujeonggwa 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 
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The record explains that the drink “was made on New 
Year's Day by the court ladies of Goryeo (918-1392) by 
boiling ginger, and then adding dried persimmons” and 
that “the tradition continued to be passed down to later 
generations, and now the drink is called sujeonggwa”” 
There is also an old poem praising the beverage, 
describing it “As sweet as honey and as thick as milk, 
the sujeonggwa first served on an early spring platter; 
counting all the cups I have been served on every New 
Year's Day, I have already had sixty-five of them” The 
description above indicates that at least at the time of 
the writing of the “Haedong Jukji” (the late 19" century 
- early 20" century) the beverage was associated with 
the New Year celebrations. Today this popular drink is 
consumed on any day regardless of the season. 

There are many different kinds of sujeonggwa. 
Garyeon sujeonggwa (Kor. 7h 44, Chin. IHKIER, 
lit. lotus cinnamon punch), for example, is made by 
adding starch-coated lotus petals to sweetened omija 
(Kor. 244}, Chin. Hk, five flavor berries) tea and 
garnishing it with pine nuts. The only remaining record 
of japgwa sujeonggwa (Kor. #274}, Chin. #ERAIER, 
lit. cnnamon punch with miscellaneous fruits) is 
contained in the “Gunhak Hoedeung” (Kor. #8}3]-S, 
Chin. #1, Encyclopedia of Korean Traditional 
Cuisine, 1800), which states that it was a honey tea with 
pear and citron strips, garnished with pine nuts. 


TTEOKGUK 22 #8 


RICE CAKE SOUP 


Made by boiling slices of long, cylindrical rice cakes 

in a clean meat stock, tteokguk t (Kor. 4=4), or rice 
cake soup, is served to all family members as a special 
festival meal for the Lunar New Year’s Day. In a 19*- 
century book on Korean festivities, “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. 61417], Chin. edgeikic, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea), the soup appears under the names 
of baektang (Kor. 43, Chin. Ay, lit. white soup, as the 
color of the rice cake flakes is white) and byeongtang 
(Kor. 3%, Chin. #A%, lit. rice cake soup). Another 
name for this soup is cheomsebyeong (Kor. @A]3, Chin. 


see), which literally means “aging rice flakes” because 
Koreans believe that people grow one year older only 
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after they have consumed a bowl of rice cake soup on 
New Year's. Thus, the question “How many bowls of rice 
cake soup have you eaten?” to a Korean means “How 
old are you?” 

On New Year's Day tteokguk s) replaces cooked 
rice as a main dish both at the meals and during the 
ancestral memorial ceremony. Records in the “Dongguk 
Sesigi” and the “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. 294] 7], Chin. 
ilsseetkeic, Seasonal Festive Customs in the Capital, 
1819) state that no ancestral memorial ceremony, family 
breakfast nor guest reception on New Year's Day are 
complete without serving tteokguk. 

Historically the best stock for this festival soup 
was the one made with pheasant meat. This might be 
related to the introduction of falconry from the Yuan 
dynasty (1271-1368) during the late Goryeo Period 
(1170-1392). Falconry soon became a favorite pastime 
of the Goryeo aristocrats. The food made with meat 
of a pheasant hunted by falcons, such as dumplings, 
tteokguk or mandutguk, was considered a luxury and 
was often served on special occasions. Chicken stock 
was an excellent substitute for those common folks 
who generally could not obtain pheasant meat. In 
contemporary Korea, stock for rice cake soup is usually 
made with easily available beef. 


Tteokguk 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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TWELVE ZODIAC DAYS 


Sibijiil (Kor. 41°]4) &, Chin. +=3¢H, Twelve Zodiac 
Days) refers to the first twelve days of the Lunar New 
Year that are represented by the twelve Chinese zodiac 
animals, i-e., rat, ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, 


ram, monkey, rooster, dog and pig. They can also 
be called Jeongcho Sibijiil (Kor. 8#41°14| &, Chin. 
IEA) +32, twelve zodiac days of the beginning of 


the year) or simply Jimseungnal (Kor. 8#'¥; lit. animal 
days). The zodiac calendar is a separate system that does 
not correlate to the lunar calendar. Thus, the Lunar New 
Year can fall on a day of a different animal each year. 

The names of the first Twelve Zodiac Days of the 
Lunar New Year are Sangjail (Kor. 41442, Chin. L+H, 
lit. high rat day), Sangchugil (Kor. 442, Chin. -:4, 
lit. high ox day), Sanginil (Kor. 44214, Chin. £38 4, lit. 
high tiger day), Sangmyoil (Kor. *}2Y, Chin. E51, lit. 
high rabbit day), Sangjinil (Kor. 441%, Chin. EH, lit. 
high dragon day), Sangsail (Kor. 444+Y, Chin. EE 4, lit. 
high snake day), Sangoil (Kor. 2¢.2.4, Chin. £4, lit. 
high horse day), Sangmiil (Kor. 44|@, Chin. £4, lit. 
high ram day), Sangsinil (Kor. 4412, Chin. #14, lit. 
high monkey day), Sangyuil (Kor. 444-Y, Chin. EA, 
lit. high rooster day), Sangsuril (Kor. *+Y, Chin. 
-EBCA, lit. high dog day) and Sanghaeil (Kor. 74%, 
Chin. |%H, lit. high pig day). There are certain duties 
and taboos associated with each of these days. 

‘The twelve zodiac animals 6 appear in 
traditional Korean culture in various forms. For 


instance, they are used for the names of directions 
and hours in the traditional astronomy and calendar 
systems, and represent the codes in pungsu (Kor. >, 
Chin. J&\7k / Fengshui, geomancy), fortune-telling, 
haemyeong (Kor. 43, Chin. ##%, interpreting name 
meanings to predict the name-bearer’s fortune), taegil 
(Kor. 4, Chin. #24, lit. choosing auspicious dates), 
and compiling horoscopes - saju (Kor. AF, Chin. 
pure, lit. four pillars, fortune-telling based on the year, 
month, day and hour of one’s birth) and gunghap 
(Kor. &t, Chin. #4, lit. union of palaces, predicting 


compatibility of bride and groom based on the time 


SIBUJIIL 
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of their birth, saju). The images of these animals can 
be seen as auspicious symbols on guardian statues or 
mound curbstones, in Buddhist and folk paintings, and 
in general household goods and personal ornaments. 
One of the most significant legacies of the twelve zodiac 
animals in contemporary Korean culture is their use 
as birth-year signs. Koreans believe that their fortune, 
personality and relationships with each other are 
determined by a birth year, or tti (Kor. 4), and use this 
system to discover a person's destiny and disposition. 
According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
6 = ANA)71, Chin. Else, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), Korean people in the late 
Joseon period (17 century-1910) performed several 
seasonal customs related to the days of twelve zodiac 
animals such as Sanghae Sangjail (Kor. *t 8 F442, 
Chin. | % +H, lit. high pig and high rat day), Myoil 
Sail (Kor. #@ - AF2. Chin. STA EA, lit. rabbit and 
snake day), Mochungil (Kor. 26, Chin. #44, lit. 
days of furry or furless animals) and Sinil (Kor. 41%, 
Chin. tH, lit. day of restraint). The author of the book 
describes, for instance, the following celebrations on the 
high pig and high rat days: “In the old Korean festival 
several hundred court eunuchs walk in a line around the 
place dragging the torches behind them and shouting 
“Let the pig be scorched! Let the rat be scorched!” 
The king prays for a good harvest by presenting pig 
pouches and rat pouches filled with singed grains to 
the ministers and secretaries. On the first rat day, there 
is a practice among the common people in which rats 
are actually burned with a torch. There is also a belief 
that washing one’s face with bean powder would help 
whiten it” The record also states that on the first rabbit 
day, people made a cotton thread, which they called a 
“rabbit thread”, and carried it with them in the belief 
that it would help prevent misfortune. It was considered 
a bad sign if they had a visitor from outside the family 
on that day, if a female entered a house first, or ifa 
wooden object was brought to their house. On the first 
snake day, people refrained from combing their hair 
for fear that this action would bring a snake into their 
house. People in the Gyeongju area regarded the year’s 
first rat day, dragon day, horse day and pig day as days 
when they should act with utmost care. Records say that 
the custom may have come from a historical episode 
in which King Soji of Silla (BCE 57- CE 935) was able 
to escape murder on the fifteenth day of the first lunar 
month in the 10th year of his reign, thanks to the omens 


given by these four animals. 

Based on an association with fur, the Twelve 
Zodiac Days were divided into two categories, yumoil 
(Kor. #2, Chin. 444, days of furry animals) and 
mumoil (Kor. -Y, Chin. 48H, days of furless 
animals). The first category included rat, ox, tiger, 
rabbit, horse, ram, monkey, rooster, dog and pig, while 
the “furless” animals were only two-dragon and snake. 

Days of furry animals were largely regarded as 
auspicious with regard to farming, business and fortune- 
telling, whereas the days of “furless” animals were seen 


Painting of Rat Deity, One of the Twelve Zodiac Animals 
Anonymous, 1977, 136x70cm 


as unlucky. For example, people believed that a year 
would end in a good harvest if New Year's Day fell on a 
day of a furry animal, and in a bad harvest if on a day 
of a furless animal. An abundant harvest could also be 
expected if the first ten days of the new year were mostly 
those of furry animals. Consequently, a larger number 
of days of furless animals were associated with poor 
crops. In South Gyeongsang Province, a similar rule 
applied to the whole month starting the year. Many days 
of furry animals were thought to bring success in cotton 
farming and livestock rearing, while days of furless 
animals would result in misfortune. It was also thought 
that cotton farming would thrive in the year that had a 
Rabbit Day among its first few days. 

When shop owners reopened their business after 
the New Year holiday season, they almost certainly 
chose a day of a furry animal. A Tiger Day was 
particularly favored because the animal's thick fur was 
regarded as a symbol of prosperity. Even today, some 
hold fast to the traditional view that the (re-)opening of 
a shop or start of a new business should be done on the 
day of the ox, rabbit or, more preferably, the tiger. 

Overall, the customs observed by Koreans on 
the Twelve Zodiac Days either prescribed a certain 
action or prohibited it, both for the purpose of inviting 
auspiciousness and avoiding evil. The lists of what 
should be done on each day and what should be avoided 
were drawn based on the close observation of animals. 
Koreans considered the appearance and behavioral 
characteristics of each animal and attached to them 
various symbolic meanings. 

In the past when Korea was an agricultural 
society the customs of the twelve zodiac animals were 
largely related to farming. The year’s first Days of the 
Rat, Ox, Dragon, Horse and Pig, for example, required 
performance of a number of rituals aimed at bringing 
in a good harvest. The above-mentioned ceremony, 
in which Joseon kings bestowed on their ministers 
and royal attendants Pig and Rat Pouches, was also 
conducted for this purpose. Korean farmers tried to 
comfort their oxen and horses on their respective days 
as these were the two most important animals working 
in the fields. People in South Jeolla Province believed 
that Gwaengi Halmi (Kor. 3°), lit. Cat Granma) 
descended to the human world every Lunar New Year's 
Day and ascended back to heaven on the first Ox Day. 
Once in this world, she would consume one doe (i.e. 

2 liters) of grain a day. If she finished one mal (i.e. 20 
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liters) before the first Ox Day arrived, the harvest that 
year would be poor; if not, the farmers could expect 
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abundance. Similarly, in South Gyeongsang Province 


there was a belief that barley would yield good crops if 
an Ox Day was among the first three days of the year. 

On the first Dragon Day of the year, the farming 
communities in the past held sacrificial rites for dragon, 
whom they revered as a god of water. According to the 
traditional Korean farmer’s almanac, the number of 
dragons overseeing the year’s rain could be one, three, 
five, seven or eleven, depending on the year. It was the 
number of dragons that decided the amount of rainfall 
in a year, and the number was dependent on when 
the new year’s first Dragon Day fell. Korean farmers 
believed that the most appropriate number of dragons 
for a good harvest was three and any number larger or 
smaller than that would lead to a bad year with flood 
or drought. The idea was based on the folk belief that if 
there were only one or two dragons, they would not give 
enough attention to the farmers’ needs or would behave 
whimsically. A larger number would result in lack of 
rainfall due to discord among the dragons. 

In general, on the days of the animals that 
represented auspiciousness or were helpful in 
agriculture the lists of what the farmers should do were 
much longer than the lists of taboos. The opposite was 
the case if the animals were associated with misfortune 
or were regarded as harmful. Consequently, the Days 
of the Ox or Horse were busy with the events related 
to these animals, and on the Days of the Tiger, Rat and 
Snake people paid extra attention to keep the taboos 
which, they believed, prevented the potential harm from 
these three animals. 

‘Taboos related to the behavior or appearance of 
zodiac animals included, for example, the belief that 
people should be cautious in what they said and did 
on the Days of the Rabbit, Ram or Monkey, as these 
animals were widely regarded as careless and flighty. 
For example, the Day of the Pig was a day to take care 
of one’s skin to make it healthier and whiter because the 
animal has black, rough skin. 

The abundance of taboos and precautions which 
Koreans observed in connection with the zodiac 
animals during the New Year holidays can be explained 
as the desire for a good start to the new year. The 
concerns and expectations were reflected in prayers for 
a good harvest, fortune-telling and rituals, all aimed at 
inviting good luck and expelling evil. 
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Seasonal Holiday 


JEONGWOL DAEBOREUM 
ASS £7 
GREAT FULL MOON FESTIVAL 


Referred to by various names such as Sangwon (Kor. 
4}a, Chin. 7, lit. High Beginning), Ogiil (Kor. 27], 
Chin. £34, lit. Crown Memorial Day) and Daldo (Kor. 
Sz, Chin. tH], lit. Sorrow and Anxiety), Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 884.3, lit. Great Full Moon of the 
First Month) is a traditional folk festival held on the 
fifteenth day of the first lunar month. Unlike the Lunar 
New Year's Day, which was usually celebrated through 
family events, the Great Full Moon Festival provided an 
occasion for many community celebrations, including 
the dongje (Kor. i, Chin. iA, village tutelary 
festival). The purpose of these celebrations was to 


promote unity and solidarity among the community 
members. 

One of the major events of the Great Full Moon 
celebrations was a performance of a local farmers’ 
band, also known as jisin-bapgi (Kor. 414) 337], lit. 
treading the earth god), maegu (Kor. 1, Chin. #25, 
lit. underground ghost) and geollip (Kor. 24, Chin. 
@&y, lit. grain begging). It included parading around 
the village and visiting each house to entertain its 
inhabitants with music and dance, and to pray for good 


Gisaebae (New Year's Flag Greetings) 
Sorasil Village, Songhak-ri, Tancheon-myeon, Gongju-si, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photograph by Kim, Yeong-han 


fortune. The custom did not spread to the northern 
provinces of Korea, Pyeongan-do and Hamgyeong- 
do, as the villages in that region usually did not have 
farmers bands. 

In some areas the performance developed into a 
ceremony called gisebae (Kor. 7] *H, Chin. sse¥#, 
lit. Lunar New Year's flag greetings). For this ceremony 


farmers bands gathered from many neighboring towns 
along with the villages’ flag bearers to exchange the New 
Year greetings. In North Jeolla Province (southwest of 
the Korean Peninsula), the ceremony was often followed 
by the bands’ performances and sometimes turned into 
fierce competitions between the flag bearers so that the 
order of performance could be established. 

Common people believed that putting a stone at 
the stem of fruit tree branches on the first full moon 
day or a day before would bring a rich harvest of fruits 
in autumn. Some people would steal some earth from 
the courtyard of a rich neighbor on the eve of the Full 
Moon Festival and rub it around their fireplace, hoping 
that it would bring fortune to their own home. This was 
called bokto humchigi (Kor. 3=2#2]7], Chin. t+--), ie. 
“stealing fortune earth” Another practice, yongal tteugi 


(Kor. 827], lit. dragon-egg harvesting), involved 
waiting for the first call of a rooster at dawn of the Great 
Full Moon Day and then rushing to the well to draw 
water from it before others. It was believed that the 
winner would produce a good harvest in the autumn of 
the year. 

Due to the fact that the sound dari (Kor. +#}) 
means both “bridge” and “leg’, walking on a bridge on 
the night of the Full Moon Festival, according to old 
records, would give one strong legs in the coming year. 
There was also a custom of repeating daily actions nine 
times on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the first lunar 
month. For example, woodcutters carried home nine 
loads of firewood, rope makers twisted nine fathoms 
of rope, housewives washed clothes nine times, and 
students read a book nine times. The underlying belief 
was that this custom would make people rich, but in 
fact it taught them diligence. 

During the Great Full Moon Festival people 
engaged in various divination practices related to the 
harvest. In one such ritual referred to as daljip taeugi 
(Kor. 34 4-$-7], lit. burning the moon house), young 
villagers on a hill built a house called daljip (Kor. 34, 
lit. moon house) with straw, pine needles, and tree 
branches. Cheering loudly, they set it on fire when the 


moon began to rise. They placed bamboo pieces in 

the house, which exploded like fire crackers, making 
loud noises intended to expel evil forces from their 
village. They then tried to predict whether there would 
or would not be a good harvest that year by the way in 
which the house burnt and in which direction it fell. The 
manner in which cows ate their feed was also a means 
for fortune telling. On the eve of the Great Full Moon 
Festival cows were given a special gruel of five grains 


mixed with straw. 6 Ifa cow first ate rice, it meant 


that the year would be good for rice cultivation, but if it 
started with beans, then the year would be prosperous 
with cotton. 

Another custom on the Great Full Moon Day is 
related to kites. On this day people cut the string of the 
kites which they have been flying since the beginning of 
the Lunar New Year. This custom is called aengmagiyeon 
(Kor. 44}°] 4, lit. evil-preventing kite), songaek (Kor. 
$4, Chin. i&J@, lit. farewell misfortune) or songaek- 
yeongbok (Kor. & 3/4 8%, Chin. 8/E/8/ED0K, lit. 
farewell misfortune and welcome fortune). Releasing 
the kite in the air with a short written prayer symbolizes 
casting away bad luck. 

Another popular custom called “heat-selling” 
(deowi-palgi, Kor. &|#|7]) occurs during the morning 
of the festival day when a “heat-seller” goes outside 
and calls out the names of people as soon as he meets 
them. If the person whose name is called responds, the 
heat seller shouts “Buy my heat!” Koreans believe that 
by doing so the heat-seller passes his struggles in hot 
summer weather to the heat-buyer and would thus have 


Feeding Ox with a Gruel of Five Grains 
Ungok Village, Samgo-ri, Cheoncheon-myeon, Jangsu-gun, Jeollabuk-do, 
Photograph by Nam, Yun-jung 
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a cooler summer that year. 

On the Great Full Moon Day people drank “ear- 
sharpening liquor” (gwibalgi sul 6 , Kor. +8}°], Chin. 
EHS). A cup of this liquor served cold was supposed 
not only to bring sharp ears, but also to give the blessing 
of hearing good news all year round. In addition, people 
cracked nuts (bureom kkaegi, Kor. 443 7\7]), and ate 


them believing that it would keep them safe from boils 
for a year. They ate chalbap (Kor, 2%, lit. glutinous rice) 
and yakbap (Kor. °F, Chin. ##8, lit. medicinal rice), 
the latter being made by boiling glutinous rice with 
dates, chestnuts, vegetable oil, honey and soy sauce and 
garnishing it with pine nuts. The rice was usually served 
with assorted seasoned vegetables, mugeun namul 
(Kor. 214, lit. old vegetables (pumpkin and radish 
strips, eggplants, mushrooms and young fernbrakes)), 


which were gathered and dried for the occasion in the 
summer of the previous year. Koreans believed that 
eating this food on the Great Full Moon Day or its Eve 
would help them suffer less from the heat next summer. 
Another popular side dish was bokssam (Kor. =, lit. 
fortune wrap), which was made by wrapping rice in the 
leaves of aster or dried seaweed. 

Many community members during the Great 
Full Moon Festival participated in various folk games. 
Juldarigi ® (Kor. 2t+2]7], tug-of-war) was one of the 
most loved folk games played on the night of the Great 
Full Moon Day. In South Jeolla Province, villages in the 
Jangheung, Gangjin and Yeongam areas the tug-of-war 
was preceded by a game called gossaum (Kor. 1448, 
lit. loop fight) in which the winning team was the one 


Gwibalgisul (Ear-sharpening liquor) 
Anyang-myeon, Jangheung-gun, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Nam, Yun-jung 
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Mugeun Namul (Dried Vegetable Dish) and Ogokbap (Five-grain Meal) Juldarigi (Tug-of-war) 


Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Upyeong-ri, Gosu-myeon, Gochang-gun, Jeollabuk-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


that forced to the ground the loop-end of the opposite 
team’s rope. Originally a precursor to the main tug-of- 
war event, the game is still popular today, but in the 
villages of Chilseok-dong in Nam-gu, Gwangju, it has 
developed into its own independent game. 

The fight of wooden bulls, referred to as 
soemoridaegi (Kor. 4" 217], lit. bull heads fight) is 
played today only in Yeongsan in Changnyeong-gun, 
South Gyeongsang Province. Although traditionally a 
Great Full Moon Festival event, it is currently performed 
on March 1, the day which commemorates the March 
First Independence Movement of 1919. In 1968 it was 
designated as an Important Intangible Cultural Treasure 
with the wooden heads measuring 495 cm long and 385 
cm high. Similar to the gossaum and chajeon nori (Kor. 
AAI], chariot battle), it is a simple contest in which 
two opponents, the East and the West teams, push and 
press each other down by sheer physical force to win. 

Seokjeon (Kor. 4A, Chin. 4%, lit. stone fight) 
was a combat-like folk event held as part of the Great 
Full Moon Festival in which two opposing teams 
representing neighboring communities threw stones 
at each other. A victory would bring a good harvest to 
the community. A similar event called hwaetbul ssaum 
(Kor. 318, torch fight) took place on the night of the 
Great Full Moon Day, and pitted two teams against each 
other. Each would try to win by shouting and wielding 
torches, which sometimes involved the burning of 
opponents’ clothes. Victory went to the team who stole 
or extinguished more enemy torches, or who made the 
opposing team withdraw from the fight. 

Notdari bapgi (Kor. +=] 3}7], lit. treading on 


the bronze bridge), a folk event performed by village 
women to celebrate the first full moon, was a well- 
choreographed procession in which participants formed 
a human bridge by holding each other's waists and 
slouching forward. Then a “princess” helped by two 
maids at both sides walked over this long line of bent 
backs. Other festive performances included a play with 
masks referred to as deulnoreum (Kor. =, lit. field 
play) in Busanjin, Dongnae and Suyeong in Gyeongsang 
Province and ogwangdae (Kor. 2°84, lit. [performance 
of] five players) in Tongyeong and Goseong. It originally 
was held on the night of the fourteenth or fifteenth of 
the first lunar month. In Tongyeong the celebration 
included the performance of a mask dance, an alms- 
begging parade around a village, and an exorcism to 
expel evil forces. The custom gradually became part of 
other celebrations such as a spring festival held in March 
or April and a festival of autumn leaves in September. 


BYEOTGARITDAE SEUGI 


AIHA P | 
ERECTING THE GRAIN POLE 


Byeotgaritdae © (Kor. 27}34, lit. grain pole) is a long 
pole with bags containing various grains such as rice, 
barley, millet and beans attached to its top. It is erected 
at a well, courtyard, or a cow shed during the Great Full 
Moon Festival (Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 8S) as 
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1. Five kinds of Grains to Put in a Pouch 


3. Preparing for a Rite 4. Erecting the Grain Pole 
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Byeotgaritdae (Grain Pole) 
Deokha-ri, Cheongnyang-myeon, Ulju-gun, Ulsan, 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


a form of prayer for a good harvest. Widely interpreted 
as a symbol of Ujumok (Kor. 4", Chin. $A, lit. 
Tree of the Universe), the pole can also be referred to 
with words of Chinese origin, such as hwagan (Kor, 
3}4t, Chin. #2), hwajeok (Kor. +4], Chin. AH) and 
dogan (Kor. 21, Chin. #4“#), which mean “the pole/pile 
of grain/rice”. These words suggest the desire to have 
harvested grains reach the height of the pole. The pole 
is erected on the fourteenth of fifteenth of the first lunar 
month and takes a variety of forms depending on the 
region. 

‘The grain pole is usually lowered on the first 
day of the second lunar month, which is often called 
the “Servant’s Day” because it is the last chance for 
people to have fun before the beginning of the farming 
season. On that day the richer landowners of the village 
provided an abundance of festive food and drinks to 
their servants and tenants and allowed them to relax 
and enjoy themselves. The occasion of lowering the 


grain pole typically involved a larger celebration than 
that of erecting it. The ceremony starts with untying 
the three ropes that kept the pole standing and slowly 
pushing the pole down. Then the villagers try to predict 
the harvest by checking the condition of grains in the 
bags attached to the pole. The farmers believed that the 
year would yield a good harvest if the grains sprouted 
and a poor harvest if they did not. 


DALJIP TAEUGI 2257! 


BURNING THE MOON HOUSE 


Daljip Taeugi & (Kor. 4 4-4-7], lit. burning the moon 
house) was a festive folk custom celebrating the Great 
Full Moon Festival, which fell on the fifteenth of the 
first lunar month. During this festival, participants 
built daljip (Kor. 4, lit. moon house), a large bonfire 
structure, with fresh branches of a pine tree and other 
logs, and set it on fire with the rise of the full moon, 
praying for fortune and prevention from evil. The 
custom is referred to by different names according to 
the region, which include daljipbul (Kor. 38%, lit. 
moon house fire), dalbulnori (Kor. $29), lit. moon 
fire play), dalkkeusilleugi (Kor. $241=7], lit. burning 
the moon), manguribul (Kor. §-?-2]=/B-°|%, lit. 

full moon fire), dalmanguri (Kor, S°3-7-#4, lit. moon 
burning), mangwol (Kor. 4, Chin. #3), lit. full moon) 
and donghwa (Kor. -& 8}, Chin. fa, lit. village fire). 
Observed all around Korea, but especially popular 

in the mountainous areas in the southern part of the 
peninsula, it was originally part of religious rituals that 
were closely related to welcoming the first full moon of 
the year and praying for a good harvest. 

As the first full moon approached, the ritual started 
with the young male members of a community gathering 
fresh pine logs and branches for the moon house. In some 
villages firewood and straw for the event were collected 
by farmers’ music bands who visited each house at the 
beginning of the year, performed for the families and 
prayed to their land tutlery god. In such cases wood was 
not collected from households in mourning or where a 
new baby was born as these households were considered 
impure. Then the villagers built the moon house on a hill 
or an open space at the village entrance, 
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1. Preparing to Make the Moon House 2. Making the Moon House 


3. Erecting the Moon House 4. The Moon House 


5. Sacrificial Rite 6. Burning the Moon House 
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so that all could see the rising full moon clearly. At 
sunset members of a community gathered around the 
moon house, and, as the moon started to rise, shouted: 
“Tt's the moon fire! It's the moon fire! Let’s scorch the 
moon!” or “Oh, Moon, let me have a son, let me have 
a daughter, a grandson!” They then proceeded to set 
the structure on fire. Soon thereafter, they circled the 
bonfire to the accompaniment of music played by a 
farmers band and prayed for escaping misfortune. 

There are a number of divination practices 
associated with the ritual. For example, the person who 
saw the rising moon before others on the night of the 
festival was supposed to receive luck throughout the 
entire year. Koreans also believed that the year would be 
prosperous for the community if the moon house burnt 
well, and bad if the fire ceased in the middle or did not 
burn the whole structure. Farmers in Geumsan, South 
Chungcheong Province and Changwon and Geochang, 
South Gyeongsang Province regarded it as auspicious if 
the smoke from the moon house was thick enough to 
cover the moon. 

The direction in which the moon house fell was 
also important. Villagers in Gwangyang, South Jeolla 
Province believed that the year would bring a good 
harvest if the moon house collapsed to the east and a 
bad one if it fell to the west. For the people in Jangsu 
(North Jeolla Province), Eulju (South Gyeongsang 
Province) and Suncheon (South Jeolla Province), if the 
structure fell in the direction of the village, it was an 
auspicious sign, while falling in the opposite direction 
meant bad fortune. On the other hand, in the areas of 
Cheongyang and Buyeo, South Chungcheong Province, 
the same process signified exactly the opposite: for the 
community to prosper, the bonfire had to collapse in the 
direction away from the village. Consequently, young 
people in those villages tried to push the structure away 
from the village side in the belief that the dying fire 
would take with it all the evil forces that could harm 
their hometown. According to another folk custom, 
people ate beans roasted on the ashes of the bonfire in 
order to have healthy teeth and prevent skin disease. 

In North Jeolla Province, mothers would dress their 
children in paper beneath their clothes on the morning 
of the Great Full Moon Day and later would burn those 
paper clothes in the moon house fire. They believed 
that it would protect their children from evil for a whole 
year. 


JISIN-BAPGI #271 ctu 


TREADING THE EARTH GOD 


Jisin-bapgi (Kor. 2]A)337], lit. treading the earth god) is 
a custom of offering sacrifices (gosa, Kor. 3144, Chin. 
‘4iB) to the earth god Jisin (Kor. 4/41, Chin. sti) and 
praying for good fortune. It is observed during the 
Great Full Moon Festival (the fifteenth of the first lunar 
month). Jisin is a guardian deity who oversees the 
peace and safety of the family and the house in general. 
Each individual section of the household-the gate; the 
courtyard; the platform for jars of fermented food; 

the outhouse; the kitchen; the hall; and the bedroom 
-is believed to have its own jisin. Consequently, jisin- 
bapgi can be referred to by different names depending 
on the part of the house in which the ritual is mainly 
held. Some of these names include geollip (Kor. 24, 
Chin. Z4i, lit. grain begging), geolgung (Kor. 4%, Chin. 
238, lit. begging for alms), gosaban (Kor. 31A4¥31, Chin. 
FE, alms table), gosapuri (Kor. 3-AH=°], Chin. 4ib-, 
shamanic ritual songs), madangbapgi (Kor. "= t3!71, 
lit. treading on the courtyard), and maegu (Kor. H+", 
Chin. #5, lit. underground ghost). The offering of 
sacrifices is generally followed by a ceremony in which 


the participants both stomp on the ground to chase 
away evil spirits and sing out their wishes to usher in 
fortune. Towards the end of the ritual the participants 
play games, sing and dance together for the purpose of 
entertaining the guardian spirits. 

In most parts of Korea, jisin-bapgi is held in the 
middle of the first lunar month. At this time of year 


Ritual for the Guardian Deity of the Kitchen 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Ritual for the Platform for Jars with Fermented Food 
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there was typically not much work to do on the farms 
and people were still in a holiday mood. It was also 
the time of the Great Full Moon Festival (Jeongwol 
Daeboreum), during which farmers expressed their 
hopes for a good harvest and a successful year. 
Although there are regional differences in process 
and content, jisin-bapgi rituals throughout Korea share 
common characteristics including the order of the 
ritual procedures. Jisin-bapgi generally begins with a 
ceremony for the well-being of the entire village. People 
gather in the village's jusan (Kor. 744, Chin. 1, lit. 
main mountain) or dangsan (Kor. 4, Chin. #1, the 


mountain or hill where the village's guardian god is 
believed to reside) and offer the earth god sacrifices of 
liquor and side dishes. A round of stomping ground 

is performed for the benefit of the entire community. 
Next, a group of villagers pay a visit to each household 
to perform jisin-bapgi. This stage of the ritual can be 
divided into two parts. During the first half, farmer 
musicians take the lead by performing ritual songs and 
blessing different parts of the house (ie. the platform 
for jars, the storeroom, the stable, the kitchen, the hall 
and the bedroom). The second part of the ritual is more 
entertaining for the participants. Music and dance are 
performed in the yard with jesters providing comedic 


relief as the villagers look on. Depending on the region 
and scale of the ceremony, the second half can be 
omitted. 

In Iksan, North Jeolla Province, the musicians go 
straight to the courtyard after entering the house gate, 
pass through the kitchen, and on to the jar platform, 
blessing each of these places with their magical songs. 
‘They return to the courtyard, form a circle, and perform 
a group dance accompanied by music. The session 
ends with individual performances of seoljanggo (Kor. 


Ritual for the Platform for Jars with Fermented Food 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 
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Madanggut (Household Rites) 
Neunggeum-ri, Donghyang-myeon, Jinan-gun, Jeollabuk-do, 
Photograph by Nam, Yun-jung 


A131, Chin. -#3x, solo hourglass drum dance) and 
beopgochum (Kor. 4314, Chin. j43%, dharma drum 
dance). After exchanging farewell greetings with the 
head of the household, the troupe leaves for the next 
house. 

A jisin-bapgi troupe sometimes journeys to homes 
beyond the village boundaries and travel to neighboring 
villages or nearby cities. When this activity is carried out 
in a neighboring village during the farming off-season, 
it is considered a service (pumasi, Kor. °°], mutual 
help through service/labor), and a return of the favor 
is expected. Accordingly, if a village's jisin-bapgi troupe 
visits a neighboring village and performs the ritual, the 
host village sends their own troupe to the first village 
later. When a village troupe travels for an extended 
period of time to distant villages or to the cities, the 
troupe often becomes a formal one that makes its living 
through performance. 

Jisin-bapgi troupes, whether an amateur crew of 
villagers or a more organized and professional group, 
annually repeat a ritual that has been transmitted 
through many generations and thus contribute 
to upholding the entertainment traditions of the 


community. Touring each home of the village and 
collectively celebrating through song and dance 
reaffirms communal identity and strengthens ties 
among villagers. 


MOSIMKI NORI ##7!=°! 


RICE PLANTING GAME 


In traditional rice cultivation, the seedlings are first 
planted in beds and after approximately a month are 
transferred to paddies by hand. As the climate of Korea 
is characterized by spring droughts, transplanting the 
seedlings has to be conducted in a short period of time. 
This labor-intensive process requires the coordinated 
effort of all members of a community. Consequently, 
well-organized group work became an indispensible 
strategy to deal with the task. According to the 
traditional Korean farming calendar, harvesting the 
barley which was planted in autumn and transplanting 
the rice seedlings into the paddies had to be completed 
by early June. This meant that the success of agricultural 
work for the whole year was determined by whether 

all of the community members could be mobilized and 
work well together during that period. 

Mosimgi nori (Kor. #417]|°)) is a folk play 
performed on the first full moon day of the lunar year, 
with farmers reenacting the process of rice seedling 
transplantation with music and singing in hopes of 
a good harvest. This custom is also referred to as 
mosimgi noreum (Kor. 2447] 3-2), monaegi noreum 
(Kor. 14] 7]$-3) (all meaning “rice transplantation 
game”) and deulnorae (Kor. 31-4, lit. field songs). 

‘The objective was to increase the efficiency of work, 
alleviate the burden of manual labor and strengthen the 
community spirit. The origin of the game is not exactly 
known, but many experts believe that it started in the 
15th century when the method of transplanting rice 
seedlings was established in the southern part of Korea. 

‘The game was performed to the accompaniment 
of music played on a variety of percussion instruments 
such as the barrel drum, hourglass drum, and gong. 
The rhythm helped to coordinate the movements of the 
people and provide amusement, which, in turn, would 
generate more productivity. 


In some farming villages in Hwanaghae and 
Gyeonggi Provinces, the mosimki nori is preceded 
by the traditional Korean game yut (Kor. &, lit. stick 
casting) which is played by two teams made up of the 
young members of the community. The main event 
of the festival is held in a large marketplace where a 
young man disguised as a mountain god arrives sitting 
backwards on a cow’ back. His arrival is enthusiastically 
welcomed by the singing and dancing of the other 
young villagers. Then the people, dressed in work robes, 
reenact the process of planting rice with the seedlings 
made of paper or straw. They perform dance-like 
movements to the music played by a farmers’ band. The 
festival typically ends with a plentiful banquet in which 
all villagers partake in the food specially prepared for 


the occasion. 


BAEKGABAN “7!#! 62 


RICE FROM ONE HUNDRED HOMES 


Baekgaban (Kor. 47¥%t, Chin. 826K, lit. rice from 
one hundred homes) is the custom of begging for and 
consuming the cooked rice from other households in 
one’s village. The practice was observed nationwide 
during the Great Full Moon Festival (the first full moon 
of the year, Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 84 H3). 
Depending on region, baekgaban took place either in 
the morning or on the eve of the full moon day (the 
fifteenth of the first lunar month). Common people 
rarely used the word ‘baekgaban’ to designate this 
practice, and it was more popularly known as chetbap 
(Kor. 43, lit. sieve rice) or joribap (Kor. 421%, lit. 
bamboo strainer rice). These names were given to the 
practice in reference to the container in which the rice 
was put. 

The term baekga (Kor. ¥47}, Chin. 4%, lit. one 
hundred homes) means “many homes”; the purpose of 
the activity was to obtain rice from as many households 
as possible. Begging for food is normally considered a 
demeaning act. However, this custom of begging, which 
has strong shamanistic roots, is intended as a holiday 
activity for children. The children would go around the 
village in groups and beg for five-grain meal (ogokbap, 
Kor. 2=+%) prepared especially for the festival. The 
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children often carried a gourd dipper, sieve, strainer 

or a basket to carry the rice they collected. Eating the 
ogok-bap from several households was believed to make 
children healthy and stronger, and help them cope well 
with the summer heat. This rice was also attributed the 
power to prevent boils or other skin problems and help 
children weakened after protracted illnesses recover. 


BOKSSAM =# ig 


FORTUNE WRAP 


Bokssam 0 (Kor. #44, Chin. 78, lit. fortune wrap) 
refers to cooked rice wrapped in dried seaweed or 
leaves of wild aster. Bokssam 


is a popular delicacy 
associated with 
the Jeongwol 
Daeboreum 

(Kor. 44423, 
Great Full 

Moon Festival, 
the fifteenth of the 
first lunar month). 


Bokssam 
Anyang-myeon, Jangheung-gun, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Nam, Yun-jung 


Preparing and 
consuming these 


BOKSSAM 


wraps during the 

Great Full Moon 

Festival symbolically represented wrapping and eating 
fortune and was a way to wish for a good harvest in the 


Making Bokssam 
Anyang-myeon, Jangheung-gun, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Nam, Yun-jung 
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new year. The dish is also referred to as bokgwa (Kor. 
=}, Chin. #8, lit. fortune rice) and bakjeom (Kor. 
ub}, Chin. ##ic4, lit. tying and wrapping). 

Korean people have developed an extensive 
range of wrapped food and enjoy eating them not only 
because of their fine taste but also because consuming 
them is believed to bring fortune. In rural areas, farmers 
offer wrapped food to their family tutelary deities in 
the belief that doing so will be rewarded with a good 
harvest in the autumn. In addition to being a sacred 
offering to guardian deities and ancestral spirits, wraps 
are a popular holiday food as well. Eating bokssam on 
festival days or on one’s birthday is supposed to bring 
one health and longevity. 


BUREOM KKAEGI 72717! 


CRUNCHING NUTS 


Bureom kkaegi © (Kor. +4717], crunching nuts) is 

a custom observed on the morning of the fifteenth of 
the first lunar month (Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 44 
3, Great Full Moon Day). Family members gather 
around a basket full of nuts and crunch them open 


Bureom Kkaegi 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Bureom (Nuts) 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


with their teeth. According to popular belief, this action 
helps prevent boils and strengthens one’s teeth. The 

custom is also known as buseureom (bureom) kkaemulgi 
(Kor. 223 WS7|, 3 771). The word buseureom or 


bureom 6 stands for “boil’, but is also used to designate 


the nuts prepared for the occasion. 

Most often the nuts eaten for this purpose are 
hard-shell nuts such as raw chestnuts, walnuts, gingko 
nuts, pine nuts, and peanuts. Softer alternatives like 
white radishes are sometimes used as well. In most 
households, an assortment of several different types of 
nuts is served, so that each member of the family can 
choose their favorites. The nuts are usually washed and 
drained the day before the festival. The nuts are to be 
cracked open on the first try in numbers corresponding 
to one’s age. In practice, however, people crack open 
only two or three nuts. During the process family 
members say an incantation, “Let us bite the nuts. Let 
the year ahead be trouble-free and boil-free”” When the 
first nut is opened, it is thrown into the yard or onto the 
roof, but the rest of the nuts are kept and eaten. 


DALBURI 22°! 5% 


DIVINATION WITH BEANS 


Dalburi (Kor. $%°], Chin. Ali, lit. swelling with the 
moon) is a divinatory practice performed at Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 44 WES, Great Full Moon Festival, 


the middle of the first lunar month). The goal of the 
practice is to predict the harvest based on the change 

in volume of soybeans soaked in water. The custom is 
also known as dabureum (Kor. 3), dalbulgeum (Kor. 
Z=3), wolja (Kor. 2%}, Chin. Az), kongbureum (Kor. 
S=s), kongjeom (Kor. &4, Chin. 45), dalburigae 
(Kor. S2°]74) or dalbuni (Kor. $£°)). 

The change in the size of soybeans soaked in 
water was seen as an indication of the extent to which 
the wealth of a household would grow. A farming 
household’s wealth depended primarily on crop yield, 
thus the beans’ volume was ultimately an indicator of 
the size of the expected harvest. On the fourteenth of 
the first lunar month, farmers split kaoliang stalks into 
two and made twelve holes inside them. Next, twelve 
soybeans, each marked with the name of one of the 
twelve months, were inserted into these holes (thirteen 
soybeans in the case of a leap year). The split kaoliang 
stalk was then rejoined, tied together using a string, 
and placed inside a well to soak overnight. On the 
morning of the fifteenth, it was taken out of the well, 
and the fortune was read based on the extent of the 
beans’ expansion. In some communities soybeans were 
placed directly inside a plate filled with water without 
a kaoliang stalk. Greatly enlarged soybeans were 
considered harbingers of good rains and an abundant 
harvest. When the soybeans expanded very little, it 
was taken as an indicator of a dry summer and a poor 
season for crops. 


DALJEOM 24 44 


MOON DIVINATION 


Predicting the crop harvest of the upcoming fall, based 
on the hue, shape and thickness of the first full moon 
of the year (the fifteenth of the first lunar month) is 
known as daljeom (Kor. 4), woljeom (Kor. 24), 
mangwoljeom (Kor. 2%) or daljeom chigi (Kor. 
4)4\7]). (All names stand for moon divination). 

The “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 6=l4]7], Chin. 
Hi BdweFid, A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 
1849) documented the following about moon 


divination. “The fortune is read from the color of the 
moon. If the moon is red, it is a sign of a drought; 
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if white, there will be a lot of rain. There are also 
predictions based on the shape of the moon during its 
rise, size, clearness of vision, and the height at which 
it is seen first.” There is also a belief that a very sharp 
yellow color of the moon means the forecoming of an 
abundant harvest, while a poor crop occurs when the 
moon appears between the clouds. If the position of 
the moon is tilted towards the south, one can expect a 
good year for the coastal communities, and if the moon 
is tilted towards the north, the crops will grow well in 
mountainous areas. 


DALMAJ| 22°! 25 


WELCOMING THE MOON 


Dalmaji © (Kor. 2°, lit. welcoming the moon) was 


one of the principal customs associated with Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 424 423, Great Full Moon Festival). 
Its purpose was to pray for good fortune in the year 
ahead. Other names for the custom include yeongwol 
(Kor. @&, Chin. #1, lit. waiting for the moon rise), 
mangwol (Kor. &&, Chin. #/A, lit. watching the moon), 
dalbogi (Kor. 47], lit. watching the moon), mangwore 
jeolhagi (Kor. ¥ Qo] 45}7], lit. bowing to the moon) 


Dalmaji 
Yi, Seo-ji, Late 20" century, 41.1x42.2cm 
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and manguri (Kor. B-?-=], lit. full moon). The custom 
was widely observed across the Korean peninsula. 

Villagers lit a torch late at night and climbed 
a nearby hill to wait for the moon to rise. When the 
moon appeared, they rested the torch on the ground 
and joined hands to pray for their wishes to come 
true. Observing the custom required a great deal of 
effort since people often had to climb long distances 
through dark mountain forests on cold winter nights 
to see the moon. It was also important to get to the top 
ahead of the others since wishes that were made sooner 
were believed to have a greater chance of coming true. 
Once the moon rose, everyone started praying silently: 
farmers asked for an abundant crop yield, young 
maidens and men asked to meet their ideal match, and 
mothers with no sons begged for a male child. 

In the agrarian society, the moon embodied 
the female principle governing Earth. Frequently 
represented as a goddess, the moon symbolized fertility 
and productivity essential for the success of farming. 
Dalmaji, therefore, is a custom rooted in the primitive 
worship of the moon, as a protector of farming, 
production, and reproduction. 


DARI-BAPGI ‘?!2!7! 218 


BRIDGE-WALKING 


Dari-bapgi ® (Kor. t=] #17], lit. treading on the bridge) 
is the custom of walking on a bridge during the night of 
the first full moon of the year (Great Full Moon Festival, 
the fifteenth of the first lunar month). It can also be 
referred to with the Sino-Korean word dapgyo (Kor. 
ta, Chin. 2H). 

The custom is documented in the “Jibong Yuseol” 
(Kor. 4)-8--4, Chin. 222i, Topical Discourses of 
Jibong) written during the reign of King Seonjo (1552- 
1608). In this book, bridge-walking is recorded under 
the name dapgyo jihui (Kor. $314]3), Chin. #625, lit. 
game of bridge-walking) and is described as an age-old 
tradition dating back to the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392). 
The author of the book notes that, during the Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910), some noblemen observed this 
custom on the fourteenth, instead of the fifteenth, in 
order to avoid the crowds on the bridges. For this reason 


Dari-Bapgi 
Folk painting by Kim, Jun-geun (Replica), 16.9x13cm 


bridge-walking on the eve of the first full moon of the 
year was called yangban dari-bapgi (Kor. +2] 371, 
lit. noblemen’s bridge-walking). Starting from the 
mid-Joseon period (the 16' century), participation of 
women and girls in this activity became less common. 

Since the sound dari (Kor. t+#]) means both 
“bridge” and “leg”, walking on bridges on the night of 
the Great Full Moon Festival was believed to keep one’s 
legs free of sores and all related diseases. In particular, 
crossing twelve bridges ensured that all twelve months 
of the year were safe from disease. Hence, everyone in 
the country, regardless of their social status, sex and age, 
rushed to nearby bridges when night fell on the fifteenth 
of the first lunar month. The custom was practiced 
nationwide, although the exact manner in which it was 
done varied depending on region. 

A similar custom was popular in China, but 
when this custom reached the Korean Peninsula, 
the homophony in the Korean language between the 
word dari, meaning “bridge’, and dari, meaning “leg” 
resulted in association with healthy legs. Belief in the 
magic power of words enhanced the custom with the 
characteristics of a healing ritual and it quickly acquired 
an important position among the other folk customs 


related to longevity and health. Regional traditions 
and differences in the shape of bridges led to the 
development of a variety of ways to cross the bridge, 
resulting in occasions for different games. The custom, 
thus, became a part of Korean entertainment culture. 


DEOWI-PALGI “27! 


SELLING SUMMER HEAT 


According to popular belief, deowi palgi (Kor. 1 9}271, 
lit. selling the summer heat), observed on the fifteenth 
of the first lunar month (Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 83 
45, Great Full Moon Day), helps one cope better 
with the heat of summer. Saying “My heat” to anyone 
before the sun rises on this day is supposed to be like 
‘selling one’s share of summer heat; in other words, it is 
like passing one’s struggles in the hot summer weather 
to another person, thus giving one a cooler summer that 
year. 

‘The custom is widely spread across the country. 
In most parts of Korea, it occurs before dawn on the 
full moon day. Exceptions to this rule are Gangwon 
Province where the custom is observed on the morning 
of the fourteenth, rather than the fifteenth of the first 
lunar month, and some parts of Jeolla Province, where 
deowi-palgi takes place on the first day of the second 
lunar month. The custom is unknown in Jeju-do, 
Korea's southernmost island. 

Selling summer heat should be done before 
the sun rises because after dawn it is believed to be 
ineffective. During the wee hours of the morning people 
call the name of someone they run into or use another 
suitable title if they do not know the name of the person 
or if the use of the name is inappropriate. If the person 
whose name is called responds, the heat-seller shouts, 
“My heat.” This way, the heat-sellers can do away with 
their share of summer heat by transferring it to the new 
owner. In some regions people are supposed to sell their 
heat in one day as many times as their own age in order 
for the sale to be effective. 

Summer heat is generally not sold to family 
members or the elderly. In most cases, the “transaction” 
occurs between friends. Later during the day, when 
people gather with friends to celebrate the Great Full 
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Moon Festival, they frequently brag to each other about 
how many “heat sells” they had made in the morning. 
Some people get embroiled in conflicts during the 
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process of heat-selling. 


GASU 7! tii 


TREE-MATING 


Gasu (Kor. 7}==, Chin. gti, lit. tree-mating) is the 
custom of inserting a rock between the branches 

of a fruit tree in the hope that it will make the tree 
produce more fruit in autumn. The custom is observed 
nationwide on Lunar New Year's Day or on the Great 
Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month). 
Just as marriage is the formal beginning of reproductive 
life for men and women, the symbolic gesture of tree- 
mating is meant to promote the tree’s fertility. 

The custom is mentioned in the “Damjeong 
Yugo” (Kor. 278--31, Chin. #00, The Posthumous 
Writings of Kim Ryeo), a collection of literary works 
of a Joseon scholar-official named Kim Ryeo (1766- 
1822). One of the poems, entitled “Sangwonnigok” 
(Ae), Chin. E7¢(Hth, A Folk Song of the First Full 
Moon), reads, “A local custom called gasu says that 
if at dawn when the first cry of the rooster is heard, a 
rock is placed in a fruit tree where two branches form 
a fork, the tree will bear a lot of fruit” Gasu is also 
discussed in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 11171, 
Chin. #EseFid, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849) under the heading “Sangwon” (Full 
Moon of the First Month). According to this record, 
tree-mating could be performed on New Year’s Eve, 
New Year's Day, or the first full moon. The Chinese 
agricultural treatise, “Nongzheng Quanshu” (Kor. 

“58 AIA, Chin. f2ie42#, Comprehensive Treatise on 


Agricultural Administration, 1639), prescribes tree- 


mating as an effective method of increasing the yield 

for plum trees. However, Joseon writings such as 

“Sesi Pungyo” (Kor. A]A}-6-2, Chin. seals, Songs of 
Seasonal Folk Customs, 1843) and the above-mentioned 


“Sangwonnigok’” indicate that the custom was practiced 
by Korean farmers not only for plum trees, but also 

for peach, apricot and Japanese apricot (ume) trees. 
Currently tree-mating in Korea can be performed for 
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virtually any kind of fruit-bearing trees, including date, 
chestnut, persimmon and pomegranate trees. 

Although inserting a rock in a branch fork is the 
most common form of tree-mating, in some regions the 
custom consists of placing cooked rice (ogok-bap, Kor. 
28}, dish made with five kinds of grains) wrapped 
in a piece of paper or dumplings at the fork of two 
branches. In some regions, a farmer picks up an ax in 
front of a fruit tree and makes a motion as if he is about 
to chop it down. This gesture is a way of “warning” the 
tree about what could happen to it after another barren 
year; it is an attempt at intimidating it into bearing more 
fruit. 


GWIBALGISUL #202 #5% 


EAR-SHARPENING LIQUOR 


Gwibalgisul & (Kor. +8}°]€, lit. ear-sharpening 
liquor) is a rice wine drunk before breakfast on the 
Great Full Moon Festival Day (the fifteenth of the first 
lunar month). People in traditional Korea believed that 
drinking gwibalgisul on this day and at this precise hour 
would improve one’s hearing. Gwibalgisul is also known 
under Sino-Korean names including imyeongju (Kor. 
°|3=5, Chin. FHA), myeongiju (Kor. §°]4§, Chin. 
HEP), yurongju (Kor. 8, Chin. jit), chirongju 
(Kor. 4-8, Chin. j@#2/4) and ichongju (Kor. ol, 
Chin. Haye). 
All members of a household, irrespective of age 


and sex, drank this liquor. It would be served first to the 


Gwibalgisul 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


oldest man of the family, and then to the rest of the male 
members in order of age. The female members of the 
family would then drink it, also in order of age, from the 
oldest to the youngest. Children were allowed only to 
wet their lips. While the younger members of the family 
drank, the elders would say “Have great ears, have great 
eyes.” The custom of sharing gwibalgisul was an unusual 
occasion in traditional Korean society since fathers and 
sons drinking together violated the Confucian norms. 
During the Joseon period (1392-1910), gwibalgisul 

as well as all other liquors consumed in a family were 
brewed at home. 

The custom of drinking gwibalgisul is one of the 
many Korean New Year customs that hope to keep 
calamities at bay and ensure good fortune in the year 
ahead. During the Joseon period normal rice wine was 
drunk warm (it was heated inside a ladle placed in a 
boiling pot of water). Gwibalgisul, however, was served 
cold, in order to retain the ability to dispel evil spirits, a 
power attributed to this very special wine. 


HWAJAE MAGI #iH2#01 xst- 


FIRE-PREVENTING EXORCISM 


Hwajae magi & (Kor. 3}4)"}°], Chin. -, fire- 
preventing exorcism) is an example of a custom 
aimed at dispelling catastrophes. It can be performed 
individually within a family or can take the form of a 
collective ritual within a village. 

‘The ways of conducting this practice vary and can 
be divided into three main types. The first one is usually 
performed in individual households. It consists of 
sprinkling chimneys and the house roof with makgeolli, 
(Kor. &}4eI, unrefined rice wine), salt, brine, or water 
that is drained after washing rice. Since the chimney and 
roof are the sections of a house directly linked to fire, 
smoke and hot air, Koreans felt that showing care for 
those parts of the house would help prevent accidental 
fires. In some cases, the liquids were sprinkled on the 
four corners of the house or at the bottom of the house 
pillars. The second type of rite to prevent fire involved 
posting amulet sheets around the house. Amulets most 
oftenly used for this purpose had the Chinese character 
“Tk? meaning ‘water’ inscribed on them. The third type 


Hwajae Magi 


1. Pouring Water into a Jar 
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Sumun-ri, Sonbul-myeon, Hampyeong-gun, Jeollanam-do 
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3. Stone-Covered Jar 


2. Covering a Jar with a Stone 


of ritual was performed at the community level and was 
most common in villages that, according to fengshui, 
had strong fire energy that needed to be quelled. 

Fires constituted one of the biggest threats for 
people in traditional Korea. During the Joseon period 
(1392-1910), various practices, including those based 
on fengshui and folk belief, were used in the royal 
palace, Buddhist temples and homes of ordinary people 
to curb the energy of fire. The Joseon dynasty attributed 
frequent fires in its royal palace to the fire energy of 
the Gwanak Mountain, one of the several mountains 
surrounding Seoul, the capital city. Placing stone 
statues of the mythical animal haetae in front of palace 
buildings was one of the measures aimed at combating 
the fire energy of the Gwanak Mountain. The name 
plate hung on the capital city’s south gate, Sungnyemun 


(Kor. 42, Chin. S3#¢F4), also has a meaning related 
to fire prevention. The second character in this name, 
“iz, corresponds to fire among the five elements. The 
inscription, furthermore, is written vertically, in the 
image of a surging flame. The idea was to fight fire with 
fire, this being one of the methods prescribed for such 
purposes in traditional belief. A figure of a water bird 
perching on the top of a pole can also be found in many 
Korean villages; this figure is also aimed at preventing 
fires. 

In Buddhist temples and private homes, salt and 
water were used as symbolic objects to counter the 
energy of fire. In Unmunsa Temple, Cheongdo, North 
Gyeongsang Province, the monks bury a jar filled with 
salt behind the main sanctuary every year around the 
twentieth of the first lunar month to prevent fires. A 
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similar custom is practiced in Haeinsa Temple where 
salt jars are buried in several places across the temple's 
precincts, in an attempt to prevail over the fire energy 
of Hwasan (the hill facing Haeinsa). An important part 
of the local guardian deity worship (dongje, Kor. -&7l) 
in many villages of Korea involves replacing water and 
salt in the jar of the village guardian god’s shrine. Salt 
symbolizes the sea, the largest body of water, and is thus 
considered the natural and most powerful enemy of fire. 


YONGALTTEUGI #2=”| 


DRAGON EGG HARVESTING 


With the first call of a rooster at dawn of the Great 

Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month) 
women rushed to the neighborhood well to draw 

water from it before others. This custom is known as 
yongal tteugi © (Kor. 27], lit. digging up a dragon 
egg). The purpose is to “harvest dragon eggs” that are 
supposedly at the bottom of the well. Bringing home the 
water drawn from the well ahead of others symbolized 
bringing good fortune to the household. 


Yongal Tteugi 
Illustration from “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, 
the Japanese Government-General of Korea, 1935 


According to popular belief, a dragon descends to 
the village wells on the eve of the first full moon of the 
year and lays its eggs at the bottom of the well. Those 
who get to the well first can find the eggs and bring luck 
to their families. In predominantly agrarian Korea, good 
luck most often meant an abundant crop yield in fall. 

In some regions, a housewife who reached the well first 
would cast a ttoari (Kor. £°t#I, a straw loop to carry 
things on ones head) or a rice ball into the well to signal 
to others that she had been there before them and had 
taken the coveted first bucketfull of water. 


YUT-JEOM 22 #4 


YUT STICK DIVINATION 


Yut-jeom (Kor. €4, Chin. #44, lit. fortune-telling with 
yut) is a divination practice intended to read one’s 
fortune or predict the outcome of farming for the year. 
‘The practice uses the sticks of the popular folk game 
yut (Kor. &). Yut-jeom is also known under the Sino- 
Korean name sajeom (Kor. A, Chin. #5). 

This custom, which was widespread in 
traditional Korea and is still popular today, can be done 
individually or in groups. On New Year's Day yut sticks 
are thrown three times, and each time the positions 
of the sticks are read to determine one’s fortune. The 
fortune read after the first throw is called sanggwae 
(Kor. +34], Chin. 4, lit. top trigram), the following is 
known as junggwae (Kor. $34], Chin. +, lit. middle 
trigram), and the last one as hagwae (Kor. 3}34}, Chin. 
Fh, lit. bottom trigram). The results are interpreted 
using 64 hexagrams, ranging from 111 to 444. There 
are five possible combinations of stick positions in a yut 
game: do (Kor. ©), gae (Kor. 1), geol (Kor. 4), yut (Kor. 
=) and mo (Kor. #). However, when yut sticks are used 
for divination, yut and mo are considered identical gwae 
(Kor. 4], Chin. £1, trigram). Each of these combinations 
is assigned a number: 1 for do, 2 for gae, 3 for geol, and 4 
for yut and mo. If one obtains do with all three throws, 
the trigram for this round is 111. The reading for 111 
is “A young child meets a loving mother,’ implying 
that the person who threw this trigram would receive 
motherly love. This auspicious fortune would make the 
person happy. If, however, the result of three throws 


ended in the combination of do, mo and do, with the 
corresponding trigram of 141, the fortune would read, 
“The tree has no root.’ A tree with no root is bound to 
wither and perish, and is a sign of bad fortune. 


MUGEUN NAMUL 3242 2% 


DRIED VEGETABLE DISH 


Mugeun namul © (Kor. 42143, lit. old vegetables) is 
one of the customary holiday dishes served on the Great 
Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month). 
It is prepared with vegetables, gathered and dried in 


the summer of the previous year. Before serving, the 
vegetables are soaked in water and seasoned. The dish 
can also be referred to as jinchae (Kor. 4/1, Chin. BHR, 


Sr 
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Mugeun Namul 
Ip-myeon, Gokseong-gun, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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lit. assorted vegetables). 

In the past Koreans believed that eating mugeun 
namul on the Great Full Moon Day would help them 
suffer less from the heat of the following summer. A 
record in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 61417], Chin. 
HR Beet, A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 
1849), explains that jinchae refers to dried calabash 


rinds, mushrooms, bean sprouts, turnips, white radish 
and other vegetables, soaked and arranged into dishes 
on the first full moon day of the year. 

‘The types of vegetables stored for the occasion 
differ according to region. The most common include 
slices of pumpkin, eggplant and calabash, dried 
mushrooms, calabash ferns, balloon flower roots, 
radish leaves, castor-bean leaves and taro stems. In 
mountainous regions such as Gangwon Province, this 
holiday dish is prepared with dried chwi (Kor. #1, 
Aster scaber) leaves, while in coastal areas people make 
mugeun namul with various kinds of dried seaweed 
such as gulfweed. 


OGOKBAP 22! 


FIVE-GRAIN MEAL 


Ogokbap & (Kor. 2=+4}, Chin. H#e0X lit. five-grain 
meal) is a dish prepared with five different types of 
grain, namely, rice, millet, sorghum, red beans and 
soybeans. Consuming ogokbap during the Great Full 
Moon Festival (the middle of the first lunar month) 
signified prayers for a good harvest, reflected in another 
name for the dish, nongsabap (Kor. AFH; lit. farming 
meal). The dish is also known as boreumbap (Kor. 
254, lit. full moon meal) in reference to the holiday 
on which it is consumed. In the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
S=AlA17], Chin. REMsEFEd, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), this five-grain meal is referred 
to as ogokjapban (Kor. 2=+281, Chin. FREAK, lit. 
five-grain mixed meal). Along with ogokjapban the 
record also mentions yakbap (Kor. °F, Chin. ##6, 

lit. medicinal rice) as a holiday dish for the Great Full 
Moon Day. One can infer form these records that the 


ingredients for yakbap such as pine nuts, dates, and 
chestnuts were difficult to obtain for ordinary people of 
Joseon. Accordingly, ogokbap was served as a substitute 
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Ogokbap 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


for this fancier holiday dish. 

Preparation of the five-grain meal begins with 
soaking soybeans in water and boiling red beans. 
Millet, sorghum, and glutinous rice are also washed and 
drained. Even proportions of all the grains and beans, 
except the millet, are placed in a pot and cooked in 
the water saved from boiling the red beans along with 
the fresh water. In general, the amount of water used 
for preparing ogokbap is slightly less than that used for 
boiling regular rice. Another difference is that the water 
is salted when cooking ogokbap. Once the mixture is 
brought to a boil, the millet is added. The heat is then 
reduced and the mixture is slow-cooked. Before serving, 
the grains are stirred to obtain an even mixture. 

The exact dates when ogokbap was traditionally 
consumed vary according to region. In most parts of 
Korea, the dish was served on the Great Full Moon Day 
(the fifteenth of the first lunar month). In some areas 
ogokpab was eaten a day earlier (on the fourteenth) and 
the first meal of the fifteenth was served with plain white 
rice. In these cases breakfast was eaten at an unusually 
early hour, due to the belief that rising early and having 
an early first meal on the Great Full Moon Day would 
encourage diligence during the farming season. 

Another popular belief associated with ogokbap 
and the first full moon day was eating this dish prepared 
by at least three households having different surnames. 
This practice would ensure good fortune in the year 
ahead. Consequently, households frequently shared 
ogokbap with neighbors. On the eve of the fifteenth, 
children sometimes would sneak into the vacant homes 
of their neighbors and eat their ogokbap. Even when 
the house owner knew about this, he would pretend 


to be unaware as it was thought that the more people 
were drawn to a house's ogokbap, the more farmhands 
would be employed in the coming year. Having many 
farmhands, in turn, was a sign of an abundant harvest. 
During the morning of the fifteenth, children would 
travel around the neighborhood carrying a strainer or a 
basket and beg for a spoonful of ogokbap at each house. 

After breakfast, farming households served a meal 
of ogokbap and vegetables to their oxen. If the oxen ate 
the ogokbap first, it was considered a sign of a good 
harvest in the coming fall. If the oxen ate vegetables 
first, the year would not bring a good yield. 


YAKBAP Se 268 


MEDICINAL RICE 


Yakbap © (Kor. 2F8}, Chin. #26, lit. medicinal rice) is a 
sweet dish made by steaming glutinous rice mixed with 


dates, chestnuts, pine nuts, honey, and soy sauce. Yakbap 
is also known as yaksik (Kor. °F], Chin. 4£), yakban 
(Kor. ¢F8t, Chin. 840i), kkulbap (Kor. 233) or milban 
(Kor. Zt, Chin. 8). 

Yakpab is documented in many historical records. 
The “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. €=71]4]7], Chin. Rds, 
A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849) states 
that yakbap is a treat for the Great Full Moon Day 
(first full moon) and attributes the origin of the dish 
to the Silla dynasty (BCE 57- CE 935). The “Gyuhap 
Chongseo” (Kor. #&-6A1, Chin. HIPI8¢#, Women’s 
Encyclopedia, 1809) emphasizes that consuming yakbap 
on the fifteenth of the first lunar month is a custom 
unique to Korea and not practiced in neighboring 
China. In “Gii” (Kor. 7]°], Chin. #08, Myths and 
Legends), Book I of the “Samguk Yusa” (Kor. 47-744, 
Chin. =[it3+, Memorabilia of the Three Kingdoms, 
1281), there is a legend entitled “Sageumgap” (Kor. 
AK%, Chin. {22[), which also mentions a sweet rice 
dish. According to this legend, King Soji (?-500), the 21* 
ruler of Silla, during a trip to Cheoncheonjeong in the 
10" year of his reign (488), was led by an unusual crow 
to a place where he met an old man. The man gave the 


king an envelope containing a sheet of paper with the 
word sageumgap inscribed on it. The Silla king is said 
to have averted death thanks to the crow and the letter 
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he obtained from the man through the crow’s help. In 
order to commemorate this miracle and thank the crow, 
the day was called Ogiil (Kor. 27]Y, Chin. 4, lit. 
Crow Memorial Day) and a ritual offering of chalbap 
(Kor, 23, Chin. fii6X, lit. glutinous rice) at the altar was 
held in its honor. The record finishes with the statement 
that the sacrificial food associated with the magical 
crow later became a holiday dish. 


ANDONG NOTDARI BAPGI 


QS aCtelel7| SR 
ANDONG BRONZE BRIDGE-WALKING 


Andong Notdari Bapgi (Kor. ¢rsett=] #7], Chin. &R-, 
lit. Andong bronze bridge-walking) is a collective game 
played by the women of Andong, North Gyeongsang 
Province after the sunset on the Great Full Moon Day 
(the fifteenth of the first lunar month). In 1985 Andong 
Notdari Bapgi was designated as North Gyeongsang 
Province Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 7. The word 
notdari (Kor. <t+=]) might mean “brass bridge” (Chin. 
Sil) or “bridge as hard as brass”. According to another 
theory, notdari is a phonetic variation of nodalgi (Kor. 
1-37], “off-month’, period of resting from work); the 
latter is the name of the first lunar month in the Andong 
dialect. There are two types of Andong Notdari Bapgi: 
one is carried out inside the township and the other 
outside the township. 

According to local legend, during the Goryeo 


dynasty (918-1392), King Gongmin (1330-1374) fled 
the invading Red Turbans (the Chinese rebels) with 
his wife, Princess Noguk (?-1365, a daughter of the 
Yuan dynasty’s king). They were traveling southwards 
and eventually arrived at the Soyacheon Stream in 
Andong. With no bridge across this stream, nor a ferry 
boat, the king and his attendants found themselves in a 
predicament. Dusk was approaching quickly, and with 
evening the temperature became freezing. When the 
women of Andong heard about this, they rushed to 

the stream and lined up bending their backs so that a 
human bridge was formed. The king and his followers 
safely crossed the stream; these events inspired the 
development of a communal merrymaking activity for 
women known as notdari bapgi. 

With the rise of the first full moon of the year 
in the eastern sky, women and girls residing in the 
western part of the village outside the city walls gather 
in the yard of a large house. A group of 70 to 80 women 
and girls sit down in a big circle and sing the song 
“Dungdung Demi” (Kor. 3-s4]"1). While singing, 
the participants, starting from the head of the group, 
take turns jumping over the human circle and walking 
around it. For the next song, “Silgamgi Norae” (Kor. 
Al47] 244, lit. thread winding song), the women form 
several circles with one circle inside another. Holding 
each other's hands, the women intertwine themselves 
by finding a passage between the circles. As the pace of 
the “Silgamgi Norae” is fast, the members have to run 
around the circles in order to match the rhythm. The 
smaller circles finally disappear into a single large circle. 
All participants now are bent over, so that their backs 
create a human bridge in a circular shape. A young girl, 
chosen as the princess, is elevated on to the human 
bridge by several women, and starts to walk over it. This 
part of the activity is known as unggul notdari (Kor. 
SeEe)). 

After the princess has made a complete tour of the 
unggul notdari, the participants head out to the road 
in one long chain with their backs bent and proceed to 
Seomunduk, the location of the Mokseonggyo Bridge. 
This is referred to as jul notdari (Kor. &&+=)), in 
reference to the straight-line shape of this procession. 
Two adult women with powerful voices are placed 
together with the princess at the head of the procession 
to sing the lead part. The chorus is sung intermittently 
by unmarried girls, then young wives, middle-aged 
women and finally by elder women. 
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SAJA NOREUM 


BUKCHEONG SAJA NOREUM 


SaAMtSs Ati t— 
BUKCHEONG LION PLAY 


Bukcheong Saja Noreum (Kor. #4 AI-~RS 3, 

Chin. 4t4Hi-+--, lit. Bukcheong lion play) is a mask 
play performed on the Great Full Moon Day (the 
fifteenth of the first lunar month) in the Bukcheong- 
gun area of South Hamgyeong Province. In 1967 the 
performance was designated as Important Intangible 
Cultural Treasure No. 15. This dance drama was held 


in all villages within Bukcheong-gun’s jurisdiction, ie. 
in eleven myeon and three eup. Prior to the festival 
between the fourth and fourteenth of the first lunar 
month, the troupe of performers wearing lion costumes 
would pay a visit to each home in the community. 

They would conduct an exorcism rite in which the lion 
character went around the house loudly ringing his bell 
in all its nooks and crannies in order to chase away evil 
spirits. The proceedings were similar to those of maegwi 
(Kor. "4, Chin. #92), the part of the exorcism rite 
known as narye (Kor. 4], Chin. (#7). As a token of 
gratitude for the exorcism, the household offered some 


grain to the troupe. On the sixteenth of the month, 
members of the troupe would calculate how much grain 
they had collected and would compare that with their 
expenses for the performances. 

The main goal of Bukcheong Saja Noreum was to 


Lion and Yangban (Nobleman) 
Toseong-ri, Cheonghae-myeon, Bukcheong-gun, Hamgyeongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


eliminate evil spirits and thus ensure a trouble-free year. 
‘The biggest lion performance was the highlight of the 
Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 8243, Great Full Moon 
Festival) since in popular symbolism the lion represents 
a beast having the power of exorcism. Aside from 
ensuring safety and peace in the community, Bukcheong 
Saja Noreum produced other benefits. There was a 
common belief that children who were mounted on the 
lion would have a long and healthy life. Keeping a tuft 
of fur from the lion was also thought to help prolong 


Lion Dance 
Photograph by Kim, Dae-byeok 


Mudong(Dancing Children) Dance 
Photograph by Kim, Dae-byeok 
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Lion Play Troupe 
Toseong-ri, Cheonghae-myeon, Bukcheong-gun, Hamgyeongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


life. Since all performers were villagers, the annual 
performances also functioned as a way to strengthen 
solidarity and promote cooperation among community 
members. 


DEULNOREUM 225 2 


FIELD PLAY 


Deulnoreum © (Kor. 34, Chin. 97:8, lit. field play) 
is a traditional mask play held during the Great Full 
Moon Festival (the fifteenth of the first lunar month) 
in Dongnae-gu and Suyeong-dong of Nam-gu, both 
located in the Busan administrative area. In the past 
deulnoreum was generally the name used by the elderly 
and women in the area, to refer to the mask play, while 
the “learned people” and the younger people more 
oftenly referred to it as Yaryu (Kor. °F, Chin. #73). 
Both names mean “outdoor play” or “field play” 

There are several theories explaining the origin 
of the word deul in the name of the play. According to 
one such theory, deul refers to actual rice paddy fields 
where this mask play is frequently performed. Another 
theory interprets the word as a metaphor for a farming 
community; hence, the name of the play should be 


understood as a farming community mask play or a 
farming ritual. 

The mask play performed in Dongnae- gu is 
known as Dongnae Deulnoreum (Kor. 6S, Chin. 
HUK-) or Dongnae Yaryu w (Kor. “°K, Chin, 
HEHE) and was designated as Important Intangible 
Cultural Treasure No. 18 in 1967. It is performed 
during the Great Full Moon Festival, which lasts for 
the three days around the fifteenth of the first lunar 
month. The mask play usually follows the village tug- 
of-war between the eastern and the western parts of the 
village. The mask dancers gather together in the evening 
of the fourteenth or the fifteenth and parade through 
the streets. When they arrive at the venue, they first 
perform a dance and then the actual mask play starts 
late at night, after women and children have left the 
site. The play consists of four acts: mundungi madang 
(Kor. = s°l"FS), yangban-malttugi madang (Kor. 
our - B°luks), yeongno madang (Kor. 6-4) and 
yeonggam-halmi madang (Kor. 84 + 2] =F3). 

‘The second type of play, Suyeong Yaryu, which 
is characteristic of Suyeong-dong, Nam-gu, Busan, 
was designated as Important Intangible Cultural 
Treasure No. 43 in 1971. The event begins around the 
third or fourth of the first lunar month with a troupe 
of performers touring the village's homes to perform 
the ritual for the earth god jisin bapgi (Kor. 4|A1 317], 
Chin. stujit-) and to raise money for the mask play. 

‘The play includes four acts: yangban madang (Kor. 
Sulury), yeongno madang (Kor. 8-"¥'3), yeonggam- 
halmi madang (Kor. 4 - 2") "¥3) and saja madang 
(Kor. A" FS). Although currently an independent 
performance, Suyeong Yaryu was originally part of a 
ritual for the mountain god called sansinje (Kor. AIA], 


Dongnae Yaryu (Dongnae Field Play) 
Dongnae-gu, Busan, 
Photograph by the Cultural Heritage Administration of Korea 
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Deulnoreum Suyeong-dong, Nam-gu, Busan, Photographs by the Cultural Heritage Administration of Korea 


Yangban Madang (Nobleman Segment) 


Chin. iLike), 

Dongnae is located nearby Suyeong, and the 
play Dongnae Yaryu is believed to have derived from 
Suyeong Yaryu. While the two kinds of performances 
share certain similarities, there are also a number 
of distinctive local characteristics. For example, the 
saja madang act is replaced in Dongnae Yaryu with 
mundungi madang. In addition, the malttugi mask used 
in Suyeong is highly stylized, whereas the one used in 
Dongnae is realistic. In addition, the deotboegi (Kor. 
G]7]) dance of Suyeong appears defensive, compared 
to the same dance in the Dongnae tradition, which is 
more welcoming and congenial. 


Yeonggam Halmi Madang (Old Man and Old Woman Segment) 


GISEBAE 7/Alti sett 


LUNAR NEW YEAR'S FLAG GREETINGS 


Gisebae & (Kor. 7) 4H, Chin. #&e8F¥, lit. Lunar New 
Year’s flag greetings) is a custom observed during 
Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 844) 3, Great Full Moon 
Festival) with the purpose of praying for an abundant 


harvest. As its name implies, the custom involves the 

use of flags that are referred to as nongsingi (Kor. 6417], 
Chin. fea, lit. farming god flag). Gisebae is also known 
under other names such as nonggi sebae (Kor. -&7]7114H, 
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Chin. Siiee, lit. greetings of farming flags), nonggi 
bbaetgi (Kor. &7)"87], Chin. f4£-, lit. snatching 
farming flags), gissaum (Kor. 7]#+s, Chin. #-, lit. flag 
fight), gijeol (Kor. 7], lit. flag bows) or gijeop nori (Kor. 
7| 42°, Chin. #82-, performance with flags). 

Gisebae is both a form of Lunar New Year’s 


greetings and a contest of strength; it can sometimes 
lead to violent scuffles. For this event members of 
village cooperatives, or dure (Kor. =#]]) of neighboring 
villages, would either gather in one place or alternate 
villages. The goals of the custom were to pray for an 
abundant harvest and to celebrate unity and solidarity 
among the members of the community. Visits between 
villages most often were paid by those that ranked lower 
in the traditional hierarchy to those ranking higher. 
After a host village received the flag greetings of the 
guest village, the members of both villages performed 
an exorcism rite known as hapgut (Kor. #x, Chin. 
#-—) for the prosperity of their communities. This rite 
involved games with the flags, and musical and dance 
performances, through which the two communities 


Gisebae 
Sorasil Village, Songhak-ri, Tancheon-myeon, Gongju-si, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


GIWA BAPGI 


could strengthen their ties with each other. 

The custom also performed the function of 
affirming the authority of the village cooperatives. The 
flag greetings consisted of tilting the flag forward at a 
15-degree angle as if the flag was “bowing” to the flag of 
the other village. In response to this “bow,” the superior 
village's flag was waved to the left and right in order to 
salute the subordinate village's flag. 


GIWA BAPGI 7!#27! 


TREADING THE ROOF TILES 


Giwa bapgi (Kor. 7] 2}317], lit. treading the roof tiles) is 
a folk game, performed along with the ganggang sulae 
(Kor. 44H, ring dance) in the southwestern regions 
of Korea or as a separate event in Uiseong and Gunwi 
(North Gyeongsang Province) and Jeongeup, Imsil and 
Gochang (North Jeolla Province). Giwa bapgi is always 
held during the Great Full Moon Festival (the fifteenth 
of the first lunar month). The custom is also known as 
jiae bapgi (Kor. 2]°W87)), jiwa bapgi (Kor. 4] 23371), 
jine bapgi (Kor. 2) 43371) and jae bapgi (Kor. “I817]). 
All words preceding the word bapgi (stepping) are local 
dialect variants for giwa (Kor. 7] 2}, Chin. Ki, lit. roof 
tiles). 

A large group of women position themselves in 
one row. They bend their backs forward and grab the 
waist of the person in front in such a way as to form a 
long human bridge. Next, one woman, referred to as 
kkotge (Kor. £4]) or kokke (Kor. 247), is hoisted onto 
this human bridge and walks along its length. The word 
“roof tile,’ therefore, stands for the women in the bent 
position. 

Crossing the human bridge is followed by a 
contest of strength. The women divide into two teams 
and the strongest member of each team is placed at the 
front of the line. She is also called kkotge and becomes 
the “general” leading her team into battle. While 
the woman selected to be a kkotge during the bridge 
crossing is usually light in weight, the woman chosen 
for the fight is normally a more heavy-set and larger 
woman. She is mounted on top of a pillar that is formed 
by four women whose arms are interlocked. When 
the opponent’s team seems to be caught off-guard, the 
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“pillar” seizes the opportunity and rushes forward, 
carrying their kkotge for a joust with the other kkotge. 
The team whose kkotge falls off the human pillar, or 
whose pillar collapses, is declared the loser. 


GOSSAUM NORI +220! 


LOOP FIGHT 


Gossaum nori & (Kor. 1*-3=°, lit. loop fighting 
game) is a popular folk event held in Chilseok-dong, 
Nam-gu, Gwangju (South Jeolla Province) on the Great 
Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month). 
It has been designated as Important Intangible Cultural 
Treasure No. 33. The goal of gossaum nori, a type of tug- 
of-war with two large ropes with loops 
at the end known as go 68 (Kor. 32), is 
to force the opposite team’s loop- - 2. 
end to the ground. There is 


always a worship service for 
the village's guardian deity 
preceding the gossaum 
nori. This service is 
held at the village 
shrine at midnight 
on the 
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Gossaum Nori 
Chilseok-dong, Nam-gu, Gwangju, Photograph by Sim, Hwan-geun 


fourteenth of the first lunar month. 

‘There are two teams in this war game: the east and 
the west teams. The east team, symbolizing masculinity, 
is made up of residents of Sangchilseok (Kor. +414, 
Chin. L¥8%, lit. upper village), and the west team, 
symbolizing femininity, consists of residents of the 
Hachilseok (Kor. +4144, Chin. F #84, lit. lower village). 
During the game, the team leaders ride on top of the 
large ropes with loops. These rope loops are made out in 
the main street by the participating teams between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of the first lunar month. Once 
the loops are completed, the two teams parade around 
their respective neighborhoods with them. The parade 
is accompanied by a farmers’ band and offers a preview 
of the next day’s competition. It also sets the mood for 
the festival. If one team runs into the other during the 
parade, the participants on both sides let out loud battle 
cries to intimidate each other. 

When the teams arrive at the site of the 
competition, they sing songs and yell battle cries in 
order to arouse their fighting spirit. The two loops 
are placed face-to-face and the teams align in the 

positions following instructions from their respective 
leaders. The participants alternately tug the rope 
back and forth several times to warm up. When the 
leaders announce the start of the game by shouting 
“push,” the teams start pushing their loop-ends at 
that of the opposite team, all while shouting out 
deafening cries. If the battle unfolds in a manner 
disadvantageous for one team, the leader of that 
team orders a retreat by shouting 


és 
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Go (Loop) 
Chilseok-dong, Nam-gu, Gwangju, Photograph by Sim, Hwan-geun 


“pull out?” The team members back out with the loop- 
end and realign themselves while dancing to the music 
performed by the farmers’ band. This pushing and 
retreating in frontal attacks (hitting the opponents’ 
loop-end from the front) and lateral attacks (hitting the 
side of a loop-end) alternates until one team gains an 
indisputable advantage resulting in victory. 

In popular belief, the west team, which 
symbolizes femininity, must prevail for the village to 
have a good crop yield in the fall. The loop-end of the 
rope is sometimes also referred to as “dragon” or “lizard? 
suggesting that game's roots lie in shamanistic and 
totemic beliefs. 


HAHOE BYEOLSINGUT 
TALNORI 
SPSIHIAI EHS O| aILELBUA— 


HAHOE BYEOLSIN MASK DANCE PERFORMANCE 


Hahoe Byeolsingut Talnori ® (Kor. 33] 341X339), 
Chin. #][2]3|\i#i—) is a variation of the mask dance drama 
known as byeolsingut (Kor. SAlX, Chin. slli!—), and 

is performed as part of a village ritual in Hahoe- 


ri, Puncheon-myeon, Andong, North Gyeongsang 
Province. The village ritual is held for two weeks 
following the Lunar New Year, Jeongwol Choharu (Kor. 
AAs, lit. the first day of the first lunar month), in 
the shrine of the village guardian god. Hahoe Byeolsingut 
Talnori was designated as Important Intangible Cultural 


HAHOE 
BYEOLSINGUT 
TALNORI 


Treasure No. 69 in 1980. The traditional masks of Hahoe 
that are worn during this dance drama were designated 
as National Treasure No. 121 in 1964. 

‘The preparations for the New Year's village rite in 
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Hahoe begin weeks in advance. On the fifteenth of the 
twelfth lunar month of the previous year, the owner of 
the village's dangsan (Kor. #4, Chin. 1, the mountain 
where the village's guardian deity is believed to reside) 
climbs the mountain to inquire about the god's wishes. 
The sanju (Kor. 41, Chin. t£, lit. mountain owner) 


presents a bowl of clean water to the guardian deity and 
prays to receive the prophecy. When the sanju returns 
to the village, he delivers the oracle to the village elders. 
After deliberation by these elders, the preparations 
for the byeolsin rite begin: the roles in the mask dance 
drama are cast and the actor-performers are selected. 
Although this mask dance drama is a cohesive 
piece with a tightly-knit plot, it can be divided into six 
acts, or madang (Kor. "'#): Mudong Madang (Kor. 
$4, lit. boy dancer act), Juji Madang (Kor. #23, 
lit. head monk act), Baekjeong Madang (Kor. 44ubg, 
lit. butcher act), Halmi Madang (Kor. 4|"}, lit. old 
woman act), Pagyeseung Madang (Kor. 3}, lit. 
depraved monk act), and Yangban Seonbi Madang 
(Kor. &8t414] 4's, lit. nobleman act). The mask dance 
drama is an integral part of the byeolsin rite, naturally 
transitioning in and out of the rest of the ritual. The 
dance has no set moves and performers improvise to the 
music by drawing inspiration from daily movements. 
‘The byeolsin mask dance drama of Hahoe has the least 
elaborate choreography of the traditional Korean mask 
dance dramas and the number of set dialog in it is also 
small relative to other mask performances. The origin 


Hahoe Byeolsingut Talnori 
Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 
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of Hahoe masks, which were designated as a National 
Treasure, is presumed to date back to the mid-Goryeo 
period (1170-1273). The masks are considered sacred 
and when not used for the byeolsin rite are stored in the 
town hall of Hahoe-ri. According to the locals, every 
time the masks are taken out of storage, the sacrificial 
rite must be performed in order to prevent possible 
calamity befalling the village. There is a preservation 
center dedicated to mask dance drama in Hahoe village 
and the activites of the Society for Preservation of 
Hahoe Byeolsingut Talnori, established in 1975, include 
staging performances every weekend. 


HWAETBUL SSAUM #2ts 


TORCH FIGHT 


Hwaetbul ssaum & (Kor. 32+, lit. torch fight) is 
a combat-like event in which neighboring villages 


fight using torches as the main weapon. The activity 
takes place during the Great Full Moon Festival in the 
evening of the fourteenth or the fifteenth of the first 


Hwaetbul Ssaum 
Buyeo-gun, Chungcheongnam-do 


lunar month. It is performed along with festival customs 
such as jwibul nori (Kor. 4}==°1, lit. mouse fire game), 
dalmaji (Kor. $0, lit. welcoming the moon) and 
daljip taeugi (Kor. $4 4-¢-7], lit. burning the moon 
house). The custom of torch fighting is no longer 
practiced in modern Korea. In the past, it was most 
common in the southwestern part of the peninsula. The 
number of participants varied depending on a village's 
population. 

A few days before the event, villagers made 
torches by covering the top of old broomsticks, hemp 
stalks, bushclover stalks, or bamboo tubes with straw, 
or by tying up mugwort stems into bundles measuring 
about 1m long. In the evening of the Great Full Moon 
Day, the villagers went to the farm fields and used the 
torches to set fire (jwibul, Kor. 4%, lit. mouse fire) to 
the grass and weeds surrounding the fields. As the fire 
progressed and the flames reached the boundary of 
neighboring villages, children tried to stoke the flames 
so that the fire would spread to the other villages’ 
fields. This would eventually lead to a torch fight 
between young boys of the two neighboring villages. 
The skirmish was to an extent unavoidable, given that 
the practice of setting fire on the edges of farm fields 
was used as a means of predicting the farming success 
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of the year ahead. Thus, the wider the fire spread, the 
better it was thought for the village. As a result, villagers 
purposefully set the fire so that the flames covered the 
broadest possible area, and the competition quickly led 
to torch fights with other villages. 

A group of brave adolescent boys would lead 
the first attack in a torch fight. The attack consisted of 
waving torches in the direction of the opponents in 
order to force them to retreat. Young adults usually 
joined the fight when they saw children of their village 
losing ground. A torch fight could also start in another 
way: the fire set on the edges of the fields was kept 
within the village's area but with the rise of the moon the 
people from one village would come to the boundary 
between the villages and mock the other village's people 
in order to provoke a fight. 

The tradition of this war game gradually waned 
through the 1950s, with the last records of the practice 
dating from the 1960s. The custom of setting fire to 
the fields also underwent many significant changes: as 
Western goods became more available, villagers started 
to replace torches with empty cans stuffed with pine 
knots or oil-dipped cotton swaths. 


JULDARIGI 2"! 


TUG-OF-WAR 


Juldarigi & (Kor. +2]7], tug-of-war) is a popular 
holiday activity of the Great Full Moon Festival 
(Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 42443, the middle of the 
first lunar month) in most parts of Korea. Depending 


on the region it is also referred to as jul danggigi (Kor. 
397|7)), jul ttaenggigi (Kor. 87)71), jul ssaum (Kor. 
2-2), jul ssam (Kor. 8), gejul ssam (Kor. AZ), 
gwijul ssaum (Kor. 7*-=) or dongjul darigi (Kor. 

S$ =t4z)7)). Although some claim that the name 
juldarigi has always been the standard term for this 
activity, it is likely that the term gained recognition 
when the dialect of the Seoul and Gyeonggi region 
became standard Korean. A custom originating in 
rural communities, tug-of-war has a strong ritualistic 
undertone because in the past its outcome was 
interpreted as an indicator of farm production for the 
coming fall. The custom is practiced extensively in 


JULDARIGI 


southern rice-growing regions and most often takes 
place on the fifteenth of the first lunar month. 
In general, children play the first round of tug- 
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of-war before the adult members of the community 
play. During the New Year's holidays, village children 
emulate the adults by forming two groups and playing 
tug-of-war in the neighborhood streets. This is known 
as gosat juldarigi (Kor. 14t2t+2]7]) in the environs of 
Jangheung and as golmok juldarigi (Kor. 252%7|7)) 
in the Hwayang region. Both names mean ‘alley tug- 
of-war’ In the adult tug-of-war, the villagers divide into 
either the east and west teams or the men and women 
teams. The teams are sometimes decided by drawing a 
line in the village along a specific axis. Several villages 
can group together to form a team. The team of villages 
inside the town walls, for instance, can challenge a team 
of villages that lie outside the town walls. At times, a 
street or a stream is chosen as the demarcation line 
between the east and west teams. The east team, upper 
village team, team of villages outside the town walls, or 
the men’s team generally pulls the sutjul (Kor. ©, lit. 
male rope), and the west team, lower village team, team 
of villages inside the town walls, or the women’s team, 
tug the amjul (Kor. #, lit. female rope). 

Around midnight on the Great Full Moon Day, 
villagers begin preparing for the event by holding a 
rope ceremony. The ceremony consists of two distinct 


rituals: goyu (Kor. 31+, Chin. #4) and gosa (Kor. 

WA}, Chin. 478). During goyu each team prays in 

front of its respective rope with the hope of victory 

in the upcoming contest. For gosa, both teams come 
together at the venue designated for the tug-of-war, 
offer sacrifices to the earth god Jisin (Kor. 44], Chin. 
tty), and pray for an abundant harvest and the safety 
and peace of the community. Most often the captains 
of the two teams officiate these ceremonies. During the 
Joseon period (1392-1910) these rites sometimes were 
presided over by the town governor. At daybreak, the 
two teams head for the contest venue with the young 
and middle-aged male members carrying the ropes. The 
captain, dressed in armor and wearing a war helmet, 
commands the team with the help of two assistants. 
‘The procession is usually followed by a large escort of 
people bearing banners and flags and carrying long 
spears. A farmers’ band accompanies the parade playing 
drums and gongs. Women, children and the elderly 
cheer for their respective teams. When the teams arrive 
at the contest site, a loud theatrical squabble over the 
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4. Moving a Rope 


6. Tug-of-war 
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7. Cutting a Part of Rope After the Tug-of-war 8. A Piece of Rope on a Roof 
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way to connect the two ropes takes place. Since fitting 
the top of the male rope into the female rope mimicks 
sexual intercourse, members of the teams habitually 
exchange sexually-charged words in order to provoke 
one another. Once the edges of the two ropes are fitted 
into each other, the start signal is given. The tug-of-war 
is performed to the rowdy cheers of the villagers and 
loud music. The victory is decided after the first pull, 
but sometimes the winner is declared based on three 
pulls (two out of three). The winning team supposedly 
brings a great harvest to its respective part of the village 
or a group of villages. In reality, the contest most often 
ends with the victory of the west team. This tendency 
can be attributed to the fact that the west team (which 
pulls the female rope) represents the female principle 
and the victory of the female principle, in popular 
belief, is good for the harvest. Locals insist that the 
contest is fought fairly and that the east team does 

not intentionally let the west team win. There are also 
towns such as Naju where the outcome of the contest is 
interpreted in the opposite way: the victory of the east 
team that pulls the male rope brings a good harvest. In 
some regions, the winning village or group of villages 
celebrates their victory at the house of the captain. The 
following morning the victors pay a visit to the captain 
of the team that lost in order to deliver their regards. 
On this occasion, the members of the winning team 
wear mourning clothes and arrive at the house of the 


losing team’s captain in a march that resembles a funeral 


procession. 

The social function of tug-of-war is reflected 
in the organizational structure of the teams and the 
proceedings of the contest. The goal of most farming 
rites was to increase productivity, and in the past, 
participation in this communal event was compulsory. 
This social pressure to participate in the tug-of-war 
united the community and strengthened the sense 
of solidarity among its members. The competitive 
component was a minor aspect in comparison to the 
main goal of the activity, which ensured the prosperity 
of the entire community. The custom helped not 
only the horizontal integration of a local community 
(between members of the same class), but also 
promoted cohesion vertically between different social 
classes because the event was not confined to a specific 
socio-economic group, but required participation of all 
members of the local community. 


JWIBUL NORI #2209! Bm 


MOUSE FIRE GAME 


Jwibul nori & (Kor. 42°, lit. mouse fire game) is a 
game related to the custom of setting fire to the edges 


of rice paddies and dry farming fields. This game is 
also referred to as seohwahui (Kor. *|3}5], Chin. Bk)8%) 
or hunseohwa (Kor. #413}, Chin. (isk), both names 
meaning “mouse fire merrymaking” The purpose of 
setting fire to the field edges is to burn the grass and 
weeds thereby reducing insect damage to the crops. 
Following the burning of a stack of pine twigs known 
as daljip taeugi (Kor. 44] 4-7-7], lit. burning the moon 
house) on the Great Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of 
the first lunar month), people head to the farm fields 
and ignite fires on the edges of the fields with torches. 
This practice usually takes place in the evening on the 


Sandong-ri, Eambong-myeon, Asan-gun, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Sim, Hwan-geun 
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Great Full Moon Day, on the fourteenth of the first 
lunar month, or on the first Rat Day (Kor. 24+Q, Chin. 
EH 


) of the year. 


This activity promotes the healthy growth of crops 
because mouse holes, nests of grasshoppers and other 
harmful insects hiding amid the weeds, and their pupa 
are destroyed by the fire. In addition, the ashes from the 
burnt weeds serve as fertilizer for the crops. This burn of 
the fields promotes vigorous grass growth and protects 
the edges of the fields. Another important benefit of 
this practice is that the fire forces field mice, carriers of 
disease, to abandon the area. 

Jwibul nori is a competitive game in which 
villagers divide into two groups and try to ignite a 
bigger and faster fire than their opponents. In the past, 
the game also served as an indirect means of divination 
as people believed that the group that succeeded in 
making the biggest flames would be able to avert 
misfortune in the year ahead and enjoy a great harvest. 


Hasong Village, Songhak-ri, Jeongsan-myeon, Cheongyang-gun, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


In addition to the practical benefits of the fire such as 
getting rid of field mice and wild swine, and preventing 
insect damage, the practice functioned as a vehicle for 
expressing a farming community's desire for vigorous 
crop growth and an increase in wealth. 


MIRYANG BEOPHEUNG 
SANGWON NORI 
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FIRST FULL MOON PERFORMANCE OF 
BEOPHEUNG, MIRYANG 


Miryang Beopheung Sangwon Nori (Kor. 
QRHS TAS ol, Chin. Abs L7-, First Full 
Moon Performance of Beopheung, Miryang) is a 


long-time tradition of Beopheung Village, which is 
located in Beopheung-ri, Danjang-myeon, Miryang, 
South Gyeongsang Province. The performance has 
been designated as South Gyeongsang Province 
Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 16 and originally 

was a series of performances, games, and rites during 
the village’s New Year festival dangsanje (Kor. 4, 
Chin. 1%, sacrificial ritual for the village's guardian 
god). Currently, Miryang Beopheung Sangwon Nori 
includes dangsangut (Kor. SAX, Chin. ‘Stili-, exorcism 
rite at the village shrine), yongwangje (Kor. 3A, 
Chin. fi £38, lit. rite for the Dragon King), jisin-bapgi 
(Kor. A}A1317], Chin. ttyitt—, lit. treading the earth 

god), heonsillang darugi (Kor. 841327], a custom 
whereby a newly-wed bridegroom is hung upside down 
with a rope tied to his ankles), jangjak YunNori (Kor. 
A420], yut game played with large sticks), dalmaji 
(Kor. 33°], lit. welcoming the moon), doldari bapgi 
(Kor. S44] 317], crossing the stone bridge), daljip taeugi 
(Kor. 24 4-$-7], lit. burning the moon house) and kong 
bokgi (Kor. 847], lit. grilling the soybeans). 

Villagers gather in the congregation hall and hoist 
the village guardian flag to the beat of the sinbuk drum 
(Kor. 41, Chin. m3, lit. Spirits’ Drum) at the dawn on 
the fifteenth of the first lunar month. Then they tour the 
village performing an exorcism rite known as bujeong- 
gut (Kor. 348) in order to chase away evil spirits. The 
villagers gather again at dangsan, the hill believed to be 
the home of the guardian deity, and observe dangsanje, 


MIRYANG 
BEOPHEUNG 
SANGWON NORI 
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a rite paying homage to this deity. Next, they head 
to the spring behind the village and hold a worship 


service for Yongwang (Kor. @%, Chin. #2, lit. Dragon 
King). They pray for the peace and safety of the village 
and scatter sacrificial offerings into the stream. This is 
followed by yongwanggut, an exorcism rite dedicated to 
the Dragon King. The rite is presided over by a shaman 
and most participants are women from the village. The 
rite for the earth god jisin bapgi is performed followed 
by the gate exorcism rite, mungut (Kor. =X, Chin. 
F4—); this latter rite is performed at each of the village's 
households. In this rite a farmers’ band approaches the 
house gate dancing and singing, “Open this gate. The 
Spirits’ Drum is here. Buy good luck and good fortune 
for the year ahead. Buy good luck!” When the owner of 
the house lets the musicians in, they bow in front of the 
house altar and perform a rite for Seongju (Kor. 83>, 
lit. household guardian god), after which they proceed 
to the next home. 

The part of Miryang Beopheung Sangwon Nori 
called heonsillang darugi includes two activities: 
hanging the newly-wed groom upside down from a 
house beam, known as sillang darugi (Kor. 413471, 
lit. groom taming), and danja nori (Kor. 4*45°)) 
which is a test of the groom’s educational level in order 
to evaluate his qualifications. During the heonsillang 
darugi, the sister of the groom’s paternal grandfather 
and her husband engage in a play called heosuabi 
nori (Kor. &|4=°+4]3°], lit. scarecrow play), while the 
paternal uncle and aunt perform keunmeoseum nori 
(Kor. 2442, lit. senior farmhand play). There is 
also a role-play called nongari nori (Kor. =2°|=°, 
lit. rice paddy field plowing) in which the newly-wed 
groom is dressed up with make-up to look like an ox 
and has to pull a plow. 

The villagers usually spend the afternoon of the 
Great Full Moon Day playing the traditional game yut. 
‘The yut sticks used in this game are large and the game 
is referred to as jangjak yut (Kor. #4} ). In the evening 
villagers climb neighborhood hills to watch the year’s 
first full moon rise. The next activity of the festival 
consists of crossing a stone bridge. Each time a person 
crosses the bridge, he or she throws a red bean into the 
stream and prays out loud, “Let my legs be an ox’s legs” 

Another custom is known as daljip taeugi (Kor. 
244-71, lit. burning the moon house) and consists of 
burning a stack of pine twigs. The villagers believe that 
by placing a newly-wed couple in charge of starting 


the fire of the moon house, it would help prevent 

the village from potential curses. The final part of the 
festival is soybean grilling. Women bring soybeans in an 
iron (traditional irons are made with an open top part 
in order to put in it burning coal) and cook the beans 
over the bonfire. Eating grilled soybeans at this time is 
supposed to thwart all misfortune and usher in a lucky 
year. 


OGWANGDAE 224 2x 


PERFORMANCE OF FIVE PLAYERS 


Ogwangdae 0 (Kor. 2°8tH, Chin. 4.8#X, performance 
of five players) is a mask dance originating in the 


southeastern part of Korea, South Gyeongsang Province. 
It is still performed in some areas of the province such 
as Sacheon (Gasan-ri, Chukdong-myeon), Jinju, Masan 
(Jaseon-dong), and Tongyeong. The play was known 
under various names in the past including ogwangdae 
nori (Kor. 2-3tH°l), ogwangdae noreum (Kor. 
2345), ogwangdae tal noreum (Kor. 2°SS=8), 
and ogwangdae tal nori (Kor. 2-34"). However, it 
is currently referred to as ogwangdae. 

Ogwangdae was probably first created in the 
village of Yukji-ri, Deokgok-myeon, Hapcheon-gun, 
under the name of Daegwangdaepae nori (Kor. G34 
°]). From there the performance spread to other 
areas changing slightly as it was adapted by the local 
communities. Unlike the current ogwangdae, which 
is performed by professional entertainers, the original 
play was a communal activity in which all villagers 
participated. 

‘There are several theories in regards to the 
etymology of the name ogwangdae, all of which 
connect to the five elements of fengshui. The original 
meaning of the performance by five players might best 
be interpreted as a “mask play with five elements.” In 
support of this theory, in the western part of South 
Gyeongsang Province (the areas west of the Nakdong 
River), the name was first used to designate five acts 
of a mask play and later came to define mask play as 
a whole. There is also an explanation that links the 
name of the play to obang sinjang (Kor. 2.2}41%, Chin. 
LAME, the guardian gods of five directions). 
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Gasan Ogwangdae = Gasan-ri, Chukdong-myeon, Sacheon-si, Gyeongsan: n 


Leper Nambang Jeokje Janggu Shaman Bukbang Heukje Janggun 
(Guardian God of South) (Guardian God of North) 


Seobang Baekje Janggun Yangban Jageun Yangban (Nobleman) Jungang Hwangje Janggun 
(Guardian God of West) (Nobleman) (Guardian God of Center) 


a 


Monk and Seoul Aegi (Concubine of Nobleman) Hunter and Yeongno (Monster) Pojol (Constable) 
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Ogwangdae usually starts around nine p.m. on 
the evening of the Great Full Moon Day (the fifteenth 
of the first lunar month) and lasts until midnight. 
When the masks are taken out of the chest before the 
beginning of the play, the actors, presided over by the 
one disguised as a nobleman, perform a ritual prayer 
(gosa, Kor. 214}, Chin. 478). Then the troupe tours the 
village while hoisting a flag. The procession is led by 
the character Malttugi (Kor. 24;°]), followed by the 
Yangban character (Kor. @8t, Chin. fa#f, lit. nobleman), 
the Mudang character (Kor. #3, Chin. &—, shaman), 
and the pungmulpae (Kor. @ =H, Chin. Jeon, lit. 
musical band). In the fishing villages of the Masan area, 


ogwangdae developed into a spring festival and takes 
place not on the fifteenth of the first lunar month, but 
on the last day of the third or early in the fourth lunar 
month. 

Well-known regional variants of the Ogwangdae 


plays include Gasan Ogwangdae &) (Kor. 7}4}-2-3H, 
Chin. #48), Jinju Ogwangdae (Kor. 41922534, 
Chin. 4) FBX), Masan Ogwangdae (Kor. "}4t 2s, 
Chin. FX), and Tongyeong Ogwangdae (Kor. 
S328, Chin. #7 HX). 

In Gasan Ogwangdae (performed in the Gasan 


FA 


area), actors used to perform the play in the home 
village on the Great Full Moon Day and then tour the 
neighboring areas during the second lunar month. 
Currently the actors start by performing a dance known 
as Deotboegichum (Kor. %¥|7]#) to the beat of a gong, 
accompanied by an hourglass drum and another drum 
called buk. The performance is also characterized by 

a lot of joking. It consists of six acts or madang (Kor. 
ud): obang sinjang madang (Kor. 2341443), 
yeongno madang (Kor. 81-" 4), mundungi madang 
(Kor. £3 °)"+3), yangban madang (Kor. S853), jung 
madang (Kor. €"¥3), and yeonggam halmi madang 
(Kor. 8424] "F2). At the end of the play the spectators 
join the actors in a finale dance. 

In Jinju Ogwangdae, the event originally started 
with the first sighting of the full moon between the 
ridges of Sujeongsan Mountain. At that precise moment 
the villagers set a stack of pine twigs on fire, called daljip 
(Kor. 4%, lit. moon house) and began to dance to the 
beats of big and small gongs. Once excitement filled the 
air and the mood was ripe, the masked actors would 
appear on the scene and begin their performance. 
Usually Jinju Ogwangdae took place on the sandy 
bank of the Namgang River or the rice paddy fields of 


Bongok-dong (‘Tajak Madang Geori). This latter variant 
of ogwangdae is comprised of four acts (madang): obang 
sinjang madang, mundungi madang, yangban madang 
and jung yeonggam madang (Kor. = - 87"). In 
some cases the fourth segment was divided into two: 
jung madang and yeonggam halmi madang. 

Another local variation, Masan ogwangdae, was 
performed on the last day of the third lunar month 
after the rite for the village tutelary deity, byeolsinje (Kor. 
Ala, Chin. silittS). A small celebration of byeolsinje 
was held every three years, while every ten years it 
was commemorated on a larger scale. The ogwangdae 
troupe would start preparing for the show earlier in the 
year by raising money from the community in order to 
make the masks. The performance was usually hosted 
at an outdoor theater in Jasan-dong. The actors danced 
to the rhythm known as deotboegi (Kor. &#]7]) and 
often incorporated the tunes of popular folk songs 
such as jung taryeong (Kor. €=+*3, Chin. —#14%, lit. 
monk’s mong), yak taryeong (Kor. 9F=}*3, Chin. #2414, 
lit. song of medicine), paldo gangsan yuramga (Kor. 

BE ZA a7t, Chin. /GAVL uses, lit. song of journey 
around Korea), jukjang manghye (Kor. +44, Chin. 
*ypcTe#E, lit. bamboo cane and straw shoes), sinse 
taryeong (Kor. AA}E+8, Chin. 41414, lit. song of a 
hard-luck story), agi eoreuneun norae (Kor. °t7] 12% 
1-7, lit. nursery rhyme), muga (Kor. 47}, Chin. MAK, 
lit. shaman song) and sangyeo norae (Kor. #44, 


Chin. #€88-, lit. song of funeral procession) into the 
performance. 

Unlike the ogwangdae described above, 
Tongyeong Ogwangdae was originally performed not 
by regular community members but by a professional 
ogwangdae troupe. Around 1895, the performance 
changed into one led by common villagers, and has 
continued as such until today. Currently, this mask play 
comprises dance performances, instrumental music, 
vocal performances, and theatrical dialogue. While 
the dancing and musical components of the mask play 
incorporate many elements of traditional dance and 
tunes from southeastern Korea, the satire directed 
at noblemen and the related dialogue are heavily 
influenced by sandae talnori and other folk dramas/ 
dances. This performance unfolds in five madang: 
mundungi madang, pungjatal madang (Kor. 2FS"1S), 
yeongnotal madang (Kor. 8-343), nongchangtal 
madang (Kor. 642 "*) and posutal madang (Kor. 
E-etrs). 
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STONE FIGHT 


Seokjeon (Kor. 4141, Chin. 48%, lit. stone fight) was a 
team game in which two opposing teams threw stones 
at each other. Prior to the game the villagers divided 
into two groups and aligned themselves on either side 
of a street in such a way that the teams faced each other 
at a distance of several hundred feet. The group whose 
members retreated first during the fight lost the game. 
Seokjeon is also known as pyeonjeon (Kor. 441, Chin. 
(EHX, EM, lit. team battle), seokjeon nori (Kor. 441°, 
Chin. 48s, lit. stone fight game), and dolpalmae 

nori (Kor. 22°], Chin. Gig, lit. stone-throwing 
game). It was mostly held on the evening of the Great 
Full Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month) 
but in some areas it took place on the following day. 


According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
SaAIAI71, Chin. #bdseFad, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), Seoul residents who lived 
outside the city’s three gates (Namdaemun, Seodaemun 
and Seosomun) and those of the Ahyeon area gathered 
together on the hill in Malli-dong. They divided into 
two teams and then they lunged at each other, while 
shouting out loud war cries and threatening each other 
with clubs. Then they would throw rocks at each other. 
In this game, referred to as pyeonssaum (Kor. B#-2, 
Chin. i##), the loser was the team whose members 
fled to the periphery of the battle field. People believed 
that if the team made up of the people from outside 
the three city gates won, it would be a harbinger of 
abundant crops in the Gyeonggi region (the area around 
the capital). If the other team, made up of residents of 
Ahyeon, claimed victory it would signify a great harvest 
in the entire country. The “Dongguk Sesigi” also notes 
that the Joseon royal government banned these stone 
fights because they resulted in many injuries and a 
number of deaths each year. The ban proved ineffective 
and the popular fervor continued for a long time in 
spite of measures taken by the government. 

Not all kinds of seokjeon, however, involved 
actual fights, exhibiting great regional variations. In 
general, these activities helped people forget about 
everyday troubles and strengthened the bonds between 
the members of a community. Seokjeon may also be 
seen as a custom reflecting the warring spirit of the 


SONGPA DARI 
BAPGI 


Korean people. During foreign invasions, residents of 
local communities with experience in stone-throwing 
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fights were often enlisted to help the army, contributing 


significantly to the outcome of the battle. 


SONGPA DARI BAPGI 
SUC | MES 
SONGPA BRIDGE-WALKING 


Songpa Dari Bapgi (Kor. €3+™+2] 7], lit. Songpa 
bridge-tapping) is a Great Full Moon Festival (the 
fifteenth of the first lunar month) custom from the 
Songpa area (currently Songpa District of Seoul). In this 
tradition, villagers cross the neighborhood bridge in a 
procession headed by a young boy and accompanied by 
a band of musicians. The parade on the bridge always 
includes music and dance performances, role-playing, 
and prayers for a year free from disease and catastrophe. 
Originally known as Songpa Dapgyo Nori (Kor. 

Sup gals°], Chin. Mikes, lit. Songpa bridge game), 
this activity was renamed Songpa Dari Bapgi when it 
was designated as Seoul Intangible Cultural Treasure 
No. 3. 

Bridge-walking is a common practice in most 
parts of Korea, as part of the holiday customs of the 
Great Full Moon Festival, and is believed to dispel 
misfortune and prevent leg ailments and other diseases. 
Songpa Dari Bapgi is unique among other Korean 
bridge-walking customs and has developed into a major 
local festival because of its musical, dance and dramatic 
components. Folk dances and songs are dramatically 
performed to the music of flutes, drums and gongs by 
the villagers who are cast into various roles, including 
local administrators and noblemen. 

Songpa Dari Bapgi begins with a street procession. 
People are aligned in two rows according to the role in 
which each of them is cast and enter the village headed 
by a flag bearer. After touring the village, the participants 
who remain in two columns, dance to the gutgeori beat. 
They perform a dance in which they alternatively form a 
large circle, two perpendicular rows and one horizontal 
row. At this time one person is assigned to the duties of 
najaengi (Kor. 4+8°]); this person prevents spectators 
from disturbing the performance and maintains order 
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while dancing himself. The principal performers, 
aligned in two vertical rows, dance with the young boy 
dancer in the center. They may dance while resting 
hands on his shoulders or change places in respect to his 
position. When the troupe finally proceeds to the bridge 
it stills keeps its alignment in two columns headed by 
the young boy dancer. The procession crosses the bridge 
several times and is followed by other villagers. People 
face the east and join their hands with the rise of the 
moon and pray, “Moon, Moon, I pray to you. I pray that 
we will have a good crop and be healthy this year” After 
praying and bowing to the moon, everyone returns to 
the village square to participate in burning the daljip 
(Kor. 24%, lit. moon house, a stack of pine twigs), and 
enjoy the final round of dance. 


WORWORI CHEONGCHEONG 


Hoy 


WORWORI CHEONGCHEONG RING DANCE 


Worwori Cheongcheong @ Ring Dance (Kor. 44°|44) 
is performed during the Great Full Moon Festival 
(Jeongwol Daeboreum, the fifteenth of the first lunar 
month) by women and girls of Nomul-ri, Yeongdeok- 
eup, Yeongdeok-gun, North Gyeongsang Province. 
There is evidence that this collective merrymaking 
activity during which young women hold hands and 
dance and sing in a circle, used to be common in other 
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Worwori Cheongcheong 
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Worwori Cheongcheong 
Yeongdeok-eup, Yeongdeok-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Sang-hyeon 


towns of the area such as Pohang and Gyeongju. Today 
the tradition is maintained only in Yeongdeok. Along 
with the Great Full Moon Day, Worwori Cheongcheong 
is sometimes performed on the full moon days in the 
second, third, fourth and eighth lunar months. 

When the year’s first full moon rises, girls and 
young wives gather in the yard of a large house, walk 
around in a circle hand-in-hand and sing a song with 
the refrain, “Worwori Cheongcheong”” The chorus 
follows solo verses sung by a lead singer. The song starts 
off slowly and gradually reaches a fast pace. As the 
dancers accelerate their pace to the increasingly rapid 
beat of the music, the atmosphere reaches a climax. 

‘The dance consists of walking in a circle that is kept 
the same size throughout the performance. The activity 
is repeated several times in large yards at different 
homes in the neighborhood. While the young wives and 
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Yeongdeok-eup, Yeongdeok-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Kim, Sang-hyeon 
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girls dance, older ladies must watch the performance 
or assist with the preparations. Female children and 
adolescent girls create their own group to emulate the 
older girls’ performance of Worwori Cheongcheong, 
and thus naturally learn this dance from a very young 
age. An old belief popular in the Yeongdeok area states 
that if the girls do not dance Worwori Cheongcheong on 
the first full moon of the year, there will be misfortune 
and poor crop yields. This merrymaking was practiced 
continuously until the 1940s when it was banned by 
the Japanese colonial government. The custom was 
revived in the 1980s and is currently continued by the 
Society for the Preservation of Worwori Cheongcheong, 
composed of women of the Yeongdeok region. 


YEONGSAN SOEMEORI DAEGI 


Sia ec? | BBL 
YEONGSAN WOODEN BULL FIGHT 


Yeongsan Soemeori Daegi & (Kor. 841344 =] 4h7], 
Chin. ##LU-, lit. Yeongsan wooden bull fight) is a 

Great Full Moon Festival (fifteenth of the first lunar 
month) activity of Yeongsan village (Yeongsan-myeon, 
Changnyeon-gun, South Gyeongsang Province). It is a 
war game involving the use of a tool known as soemeori 
(Kor. 4}=] 2], lit. ox head). In 1969 Yeongsan Soemeori 
Daegi was designated as Important Intangible Cultural 
Treasure No. 25. 


Yeongsan Soemeori Daegi 
Yeongsan-myeon, Changnyeong-gun, Gyeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Dae-byeok 


On the Great Full Moon Day the people of 
Yeongsan-myeon divided into two teams: the eastern 
and western villages. Each team crafted an object which 
looked like the head of an ax using house rafters and 
straw ropes. The most robust young men from each 
village were chosen to fight the other team. They lunged 
toward their opponents with the ox head, and the team 
whose ox head hit the ground first lost. 

Before the name soemeori daegi gained currency, 
this activity was referred to as namuso ssaum (Kor. 
Uaa*hs, lit. wooden ox fight). In the old days the 
villagers chopped down trees in the nearby mountains 
in order to make the ox heads. At that time they were 
accompanied by a farmers’ band and started the day 
with a simple sacrificial rite gosa (Kor. 2/4}, Chin. #78) 
to the mountain spirits. The rafter and other wooden 
structural pieces were tied together into the shape of 
an ox head and subsequently the head was wound with 
straw ropes to create a smooth surface. This helped to 
minimize the force of the impact on the people who 
were carrying the ox heads in the fight. 

On the morning of the day of battle, both camps 
paraded through the town with a farmers’ band. After 
this parade, representatives from each team headed to 
the homes of their leaders in a procession following a 
strong man who carried the seongangdae (Kor. 34H, 
the village's spirit pole). The leaders poured wine and 
bowed in front of the pole asking the spirits to bring 
victory to their team. At the home of the captain, the 
ox head fighters were treated to a meal. Meanwhile, 
those villagers not participating in the ox head fight 
gathered at the village square waiting for the arrival of 
the ox heads. These villagers also formed a procession 
with a spirit pole carried at the front and were also 
accompanied by a farmers’ band. 

After the ritual in front of the spirit pole and 
the meal at the captain’s home, some fifty robust men 
wearing head scarves for each team arrived at the village 
square. They carried the ox heads on their shoulders, 
and the captain and two other leaders would climb on 
top of the ox head while waiving long silver-colored 
swords. Prior to battle, both camps circled the square 
carrying the ox heads and were accompanied by music 
played by their team’s farmers’ band. This was intended 
to intimidate the opponents and the spectators cheered 
loudly. Another way of discouraging the opponents was 
to sing satirical songs, mocking the participants of the 
other team. 
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Seasonal Term 


IPCHUN &2 18 


BEGINNING OF SPRING 


Ipchun (Kor. 3], Chin. 124, Beginning of Spring), 

the first of the twenty four solar terms, occurs between 
Daehan (Kor. Het, Chin. X38, Day of Great Cold 
Weather) and Usu (Kor. -?-4>, Chin. iizk, First Rainfall Day 
of the Year) and falls approximately on February fourth 
on the Gregorian calendar. On this day the Ecliptic rises to 
315° from the horizon. In the lunar calendar, Ipchun lands 
on the first month of the year. Ipchun can occur twice in 


some years, once in January and once in the following 
December. This is referred to as jaebongchun (Kor. 4-8-2, 
Chin. #3£%, lit. reoccurrence of spring). 

Many rites and activities related to farming are 
held on the day of Ipchun. In both urban and rural areas 


Ipchungut of Jeju (Spring Welcoming Ritual) 
Gwandeokjeong, Samdo 2(i)-dong, Jeju-si, Jeju-do 


Ipchunchuk (Spring Welcoming Message) on a Gate 
Goyang-myeon, Changnyeong-gun, Gyeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


people posted sheets containing a message welcoming 
the spring on the gate or door of their houses. The royal 
court used to select the finest congratulatory poems 
composed by a civil servant, write them on paper 
decorated with drawings of lotus, and post them in the 
palace. These poems on lotus-motif sheets were referred 


Wooden Ox Rite 
Gwandeokjeong, Samdo 2(i)-dong, Jeju-si, Jeju-do 


to as chuncheopja (Kor. #4t, Chin. #4, lit. spring 
slip). Other customs observed in the royal palace and 
local communities on Ipchun included harnessing a clay 
or wooden ox 58) to a plow and practicing celebratory 


rituals and exorcism rites. 

There is a variety of dishes associated with Ipchun. 
The dish known as osinban (Kor. 2.4) 8t, Chin. H32#, a 
platter of five pungent-tasting spring greens) was served 
in the royal court and sesaengchae (Kor. Ml’84i, Chin. 
MI4EZ8, lit. spring green dish) was customarily eaten 


in ordinary people’s homes. In Hamgyeong Province, 
people ate myeongtae-sundae (Kor. 84424), pollack 
stuffed with diced pork and cabbage. 

The “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. 2244171, Chin. 
PilkasetFic, Seasonal Festive Customs in the Capital, 
1819) documented a practice in farming households 
of digging out the roots of barley plants and examining 
their shape in order to predict the outcome of farming 
in the year ahead. If the barley root had three shoots 
or more, it was believed to be an indicator of abundant 
crop yields. If the root had only two shoots, the harvest 
would be average and if a barley plant had only a single 
root with no lateral shoots, it was considered a sign of a 
poor crop yield. The weather on the day of Ipchun was 
another indicator of future farming production. A clear 
and windless day was considered auspicious both for 
farming and for the health of household members while 
snow and rain suggested an unlucky year ahead. 

Many rites and customs that prayed for good 
fortunes associated with this first of the twenty-four 
Seasonal Terms have all vanished today. Only the 
custom of posting of spring messages on doors is still 
presently observed. 
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MOGUHUI 272! #8 


MAKING A WOODEN OX 


Moguhui & (Kor. 3-9-3], Chin. 74-18%, lit. a wooden ox 
play) is a custom of making a wooden ox and praying 
for an abundant harvest on the day of Ipchun (Kor. 3, 
Chin. 124, Beginning of Spring). Oxen were the biggest 


asset on a farm and a major source of labor power in 
these households. Making a wooden ox not only had 
ritualistic meaning, but also signaled the beginning of a 
new farming season. During the ritual, farmers hit the 
wooden ox with a whip, and the whipping sounds were 
believed to chase away the winter cold. The custom of 
making a wooden ox came to Korea from China and 
was widely practiced in both the royal court and private 
households. This custom is still practiced today in some 
parts of Korea. 

‘The ox figure is sometimes made with clay or 
paper instead of wood. A straw mat is hung over the 
frame to create the torso, which also makes it possible 
for a person to wear the figure like a costume. People 
dressed in ox costumes frequently appear in farming 


rites held on the day of Ipchun. 
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Moguhui 
Jeju-si, Jeju-do, Photograph by Jeong, Su-mi 
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IPCHUNCHUK 224 ia 


SPRING WELCOMING MESSAGE 


Ipchunchuk (Kor. $5, Chin. 124i, lit. welcoming 
the beginning of spring) or chunchuk (Kor. #3, 
Chin. i, lit. spring welcoming) are verses written 
to celebrate the arrival of spring on the day of Ipchun 
(Kor. 9], Chin. 124, Beginning of Spring). Ipchun 
is the gateway to spring, and in the past Koreans 
customarily wrote verses expressing their wishes and 
concerns for the season and year ahead. Ipchunchuk 
were posted on the gate, doorposts, or pillars of one’s 
house. This meaning is reflected in other names for 
spring welcoming messages such as ipchuncheop (Kor. 
Yea, Chin. 12414), chuncheop (Kor. #4, Chin. 4), 
chuncheopja (Kor #44}, Chin. #hi+), ipchunbang 
(Kor. G4, Chin. 124%)? chunbang (Kor. #4, Chin. 
#4), muncheop (Kor. %+4, Chin. Pt), chullyeon (Kor. 
#8, Chin. 4), daeryeon (Kor. W#, Chin. #14), or 
mundae (Kor. #1, Chin. F#1). 

Ipchun occurs at a time when the Ecliptic rises 


Writing Ipchunchuk 
Goyang-myeon, Changnyeong-gun, Gyeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


at 45 degrees above the horizon to pass a point called 
ipchunjeom (Kor. 3}, Chin. s24IHi). As Ipchun is 
also the first of the twenty-four solar terms, this day is 
considered the true beginning of the new year. Hence, 
posting ipchunchuk had the symbolic meaning of doing 
away with the bad fortunes of the previous year while 
simultaneously ushering in a new year. The messages 
posted in the royal palace of the Joseon period (1392- 
1910) were referred to as chuncheopja and contained 
verses written for this occasion by government officials. 
Upper-class families often imitated the custom of the 
royal court by by posting ancient poetry classics or 
newly-composed poems in praise of spring in their 
houses. Some families had their ipchunchuk written 

by renowned calligraphers and attached the notes to 
the pillars outside the house gate. The tradition is still 
maintained in a simplified form in some households 

in modern Korea. People check the time of Ipchun 

in the seasonal almanacs and display the ipchunchuk 
with standard phrases like “Ipchun daegil geonyang 
dagyeong (Kor. H#qG24 AGc44, Chin. HAH 
E252 BB, lit. the new spring shall bring great luck, vigor 
and good fortune)” on the doors or inside their houses. 


Ipchunchuk on a Gate 
Goyang-myeon, Changnyeong-gun, Gyeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


OSINCHAE 244 2% 


FIVE SPRING GREENS 


Osinchae (Kor. 2A)Aj, Chin. 34, lit. five spicy 
vegetables) is a platter of five kinds of spicy, pungent 


spring green vegetables. It was customarily served on 
the day of Ipchun (Kor. ¢], Chin. 127, Beginning of 
Spring), and so this dish is also called ipchunchae (Kor. 
UA, Chin. 14k, lit. Ipchun vegetables). Other 
names for this spring delicacy include jinsanchae 

(Kor. 214}, Chin. 31128), ohunchae (Kor. 2-H, 
Chin. 4.2738), and osinban (Kor. 241%¥, Chin. 43%). 
Prepared with the first available greens of the year, the 
dish was believed to refresh the palate and stimulate the 


appetite after a long winter. Fresh greens are also rich in 
vitamin C, which could not be provided by the winter 
staples and was thus particularly needed in spring. 

Osinchae was sometimes served by arranging the 
vegetables according to color. Yellow vegetables were 
placed at the center, surrounded by green, white, red 
and black vegetables. The dish arranged in this way was 
often offered as a gift from the king to his court. In this 
case, the dish had political symbolism: vegetables of 
different colors stood for different political factions at 
court and the gesture of mixing the vegetables suggested 
the importance of political unity with the king in the 
center. Osinchae was also a customary Ipchun food in 
the homes of the common people. 

The five colors of vegetables in this dish each 
corresponded to a Confucian value; blue, red, yellow, 
white, and black stood for in (Kor. @1, Chin. {-, lit. 
benevolence), ye (Kor. ], Chin. #2, lit. propriety), 
sin (Kor. 41, Chin. 3, lit. loyalty), ui (Kor. 9], Chin. 

#8, lit. justice), and ji (Kor. 2], Chin. #, lit. wisdom), 
respectively. There also existed a correlation with body 
organs. Blue, red, yellow, white, and black were each 
related to the liver, heart, spleen, lungs, and kidneys. 
Consuming osinchae on Ipchun was believed to 

equip one with these five virtues and bring health by 
promoting equilibrium and harmony among the body 
organs. In rural households that could not afford the 
ingredients for osinchae, people sometimes ate scallion 
stems and dipped them in chili paste. 
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Seasonal Term 


USU 24 fix 


FIRST RAINFALL DAY OF THE YEAR 


The second of the twenty-four solar terms, Usu (Kor. 
--—, Chin. Ava, lit. rain water) happens 15 days after 
Ipchun (Kor. ¥#, Chin. 14, Beginning of Spring) and 
is followed by Gyeongchip (Kor. 44, Chin, #4, Day of 
Awakening from Hybernation). Usu occurs on February 


nineteenth or twentieth on the Gregorian calendar 
when the Ecliptic rises at a 33° angle. 

Usu falls usually within the first month of the year 
on the lunar calendar, which is also the first month of 
spring. The literal meaning of the name of this solar 
term, “rain water’, refers to the seasonal transition when 
the warmer temperature of early spring melts snow into 
rain. Although the weather is still frigid, early signs of 
spring are already visible, as attested to by an old saying, 
“The Daedong River thaws on Usu and Gyeongchip.” 

The ancient Chinese divided the fifteen days 
following Usu into three five-day periods, associating 
them with various seasonal activities or phenomena. 
‘The first five days were a period during which otters 
were supposed to begin hunting for fish. The next five- 
day period was characterized by the northward flight of 
wild geese. The last five days were associated with the 
flourishing of plants and flowers. 


Other Customs 


DONGHAEAN BYEOLSINGUT 
SoHohS ny BiB Alle 
VILLAGE RITUAL OF EASTERN COASTAL REGION 


Donghaean Byeolsingut © (Kor. 6 et'S 41x, Chin. 
HAE AMit-) is a large-scale village ritual held in coastal 


communities of eastern Korea. Byeolsingut (Kor. S4)X, 
Chin. Jllit-, village ritual) in this area are referred to 


DONGHAEAN 
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BYEOLSINGUT 


Donghaean Byeolsingut 


Buds 


Kkonnoraegut (Ritual of Dancing with Flowers) 
Nomul-dong, Yeongdeok-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Jang, Ju-geun 


Rite for Household Guardian God 
Nomul-dong, Yeongdeok-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Jang, Ju-geun 
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as belsin (Kor. #141), belsun (Kor. #!<2), byeolson (Kor. 
8S), baesaengi (Kor. #178°]) or baetseon (Kor. 441). A 
hereditary shaman (from a multi-generational family 
of shamans) presides over this ritual which constitutes 
a form of prayer for an easier livelihood. In farming 
communities, this ritual symbolizes the wishes for better 
crop yields, and in fishing communities, a larger catch 
of fish. Byeolsingut can also take place in marketplaces; 
in such cases it is called nanjanggut (Kor. t4X) and 
is supposed to help business thrive. In general, any 
byeolsingut involves setting up a special market (nanjang, 
Kor. 4%), and a rite for this temporary market is 
incorporated as part of the big ritual. Depending on the 
village, byeolsingut may be performed every year, once 
every three years, or once in ten years. The venue of the 
ritual and the month in which it is held are fixed, but the 
exact date of the ceremony is decided upon each time 
through a consultation with an almanac or a fortune- 
teller choosing a day that is considered auspicious. 
Byeolsingut starts with the purification of the 
site of the rite, usually near the sea, and then with the 
invocation of the gods. These two steps are known 
as bujeonggut (Kor. 443) and cheonjwagut (Kor. 
AAR), and are followed by the reception of golmaegi 
(Kor. 1H{7], lit. village guardian deity). Daenaerim 
(Kor. HU) is the lowering of the pole (known as 


golmaegidae, Kor. S47] 4) in which the golmaegi may 
reside. Villagers led by shamans and officiants, carry 
the golmaegidae to the “grandfather shrine” to welcome 
golmaegi. They then bring the golmaegidae down and 
read the god’s wish or message. Afterwards the shamans 
and villagers proceed to the “grandmother shrine” 
located near the sea. They invoke the god residing in 
this shrine and escort her to the site of the byeolsingut. 
Next, the shamans and representatives of the village 
hold a worship service in tribute to the three gods, 
seonghwangjisin (Kor. 832)4l, Chin. #82Zith), hutojisin 
(Kor. =2|Al, Chin. +i), and donghaejisin (Kor. 
SAZIAl, Chin. Heth). The actual shamanistic ritual 
begins at the conclusion of this worship service and lasts 
for two days. In the subsequent dramatic rite known as 
georigut (Kor. A232), all sacrificial food is cleared from 
the altar and a male shaman acts as if he were feeding 
miscellaneous spirits. Three days after the byeolsingut, 
villagers and presiding officiants gather again in the 
grandfather shrine to hold another worship service 
called gosa (Kor. 4}, Chin. 47). 

The functions of the byeolsingut are to 
demonstrate the shamanistic community’s faith, give 
a boost to the local economy through the temporary 
market places, and provide an outlet to local artistic 
culture through dance and dramatic performances. 


DONGJE 241 iz 


VILLAGE TUTELARY FESTIVAL 


Dongje © (Kor. -&ll, Chin. f%$) is a ceremony held for 
the village's guardian god during which villagers pray 


for the peace, safety and prosperity of the community. 
The tradition of such village rituals is particularly strong 
in the southwestern part of the Korean peninsula. 

Dongje is also known as dangje (Kor. SA], Chin. 
#58), dangsanje (Kor. SAtAl, Chin. Slik), danggosa 
(Kor. S344, Chin. #478) or dangmaje (Kor. 34); 
these terms are used in the western coastal towns 
and across Jeolla and Gyeongsang Provinces. Dongje 
is generally observed after midnight of Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 424.3, Great Full Moon Festival), 
although in some areas it is held in the beginning of 
the first lunar month or on the full moon day in the 
tenth lunar month. The custom is closely linked to the 
symbolism of abundance and fecundity associated with 
the moon. The first full moon of the year in traditional 
society was attributed the highest level of vital energy. 
Dongje may be postponed, when a community is hit 
by unfortunate events such as the death of one of its 
members. 

There are four main types of dongje: memorial 
service, community celebration, shamanic ritual 
and a combination of these two or three types. The 
combined or hybrid type is the most popular variation 
of the custom. Another widespread type, the memorial 
service, is similar to a Confucian rite. In the community 
celebration-style dongje, common in the western 
coastal regions, farmers’ bands play a leading role. The 
shamanistic-style dongje is presided over by a shaman 
and is characteristic of the southern coastal regions and 
islands. 

Hybrid-style dongje can be held at a village altar (a 
table for sacrifices, usually temporarily placed in front of 
a totemic tree) or in a shrine. Rituals in the shrines are 
most widely observed in coastal areas and the islands. 
In some villages, part of the ritual takes place in front of 
an outdoor totemic structure such as a jangseung (Kor. 
4%, village guardian post), ipseok (Kor. 444, Chin. 

34, menhir) or sotdae (Kor. £44, sacred pole). In these 
cases, the village tutelary deity is believed to reside in 
more than one abode or totemic structures are thought 
to represent different parts of his body. 


Other Customs >> Rites DONGJE 


The officiants of a dongje are selected at a meeting 
of village dignitaries or all members of the community, 
convened shortly after Lunar New Year's Day. The 
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participants of the meeting also discuss the budget for 
the ritual and other related issues. They may decide on 
the date of the ritual as well, if the village's dongje is held 
on different dates each year. Some communities also 
select musicians. All staff involved in the preparations 
and observations of the rite are considered officiants, 
which include a hwaju (Kor. =}, Chin. (bE) who 
prepares sacrificial offerings, a heongwan (Kor. 3%, 
Chin. kX’) who presents the goblet of wine to the altar, 
a chukkwan (Kor. 4%, Chin. iE) who reads aloud a 
sacred message, and a jipsa (Kor. 4+, Chin. #43%) who 


is in charge of running errands and responsible for 
general secretarial duties. The main requirement for 
most of the officiants is not being “unclean,” but this 
criterion is most strictly enforced when selecting the 
hwaju. To qualify as a hwaju, the candidate must have 
no recent history of certain disqualifying events in his 
immediate and extended families. Disqualifying events 
include a recent death of a family member, pregnancy of 
a member of the household, consumption of dog meat 
during the first lunar month, the candidate's wife having 
her menstruation around the time of the ritual, or the 
existence of young children or old maids in the family. 
In addition, the candidate has to meet the criteria of 
vigor and dignity. 

Those who are selected as officiants perform 
procedures of purification by hanging geumjul (Kor. 
a, Chin. $%-, lit. taboo rope) outside their house gates 
and abstaining from actions that are considered taboo 
until the day of the ritual. In some cases, the entire 
community follows those procedures. The period of 
purification in the past lasted between four and fifteen 
days, but currently it is becoming shorter and the 
related requirements have eased significantly. Geumjul 
are hung not only outside the officiants’ homes, but 
also at the entrance point of the village, outside the 
village shrine, and at dangsan (Kor. 4+, Chin. 1, the 
mountain where the village's guardian deity is believed 
to reside). At times, a layer of geumto (Kor. = &, Chin. 


48+, purification soil) is put at these places. Both 
geumjul and geumto function as a signal to thwart the 
approach of those who are considered impure, such as 
mourners, menstruating women, pregnant women, and 
people suffering from illness. Pregnant women who 

are due during this period often travel to a neighboring 
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village to deliver the baby. In the case of the hwaju, the 
officiant must abide by the rule of washing his hands 
and feet after urinating and bathing in cold water 
after defecating. For this reason some people selected 
as hwaju prefer fasting until the day of the ritual. 
Additional constraints imposed on the hwaju continue 
even after the rite, such as the careful selection of places 
to visit and abstenance from consuming dog meat for a 
period of six months to one year. 

Although the types of sacrificial offerings vary 
depending on the village, they are generally similar 
to the food offered during a memorial service. The 
expenses of the ritual are covered either by revenue 
generated from jedap (Kor. Al'd, Chin. 4845, rice paddies 
cultivated collectively for the purpose of procuring costs 
of ancestor worship services) or with money obtained 
through fund-raising activities such as hogujeon (Kor. 
3A, Chin. F188) or ingujeon (Kor. °1-44, Chin. 
A188). In hogujeon all households have to contribute 


approximately the same amount of money while in 
ingujeon the amount 
collected is based on the 
number of people in the 
household. Nowadays, 
donations from people 
who were born but no 
longer reside in a village 
account for a significant 
share of these funds. 
Ingredients for food and 
other offerings to be 
sacrified during dongje 
are purchased on the 
market day that is closest 
to the date of the ritual. 
Bargaining is strictly 
prohibited. 

The village tutelary 
ritual is most often 
observed at night, but 
some communities 
commemorate it during 
the day or at dawn. The 
length of the ceremony 
depends on the number 
of dangsan and the type 
of rite. It may last two 


Dongje 
Hahoe Village, Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


to three hours or go on 


through the night until daybreak. 

‘The proceedings of a memorial service-type 
dongje closely resemble those of any Confucian rite and 
consist of soji (Kor. 4], Chin. i, burning the sheet 
containing wishes expressed by villagers or a sacred 
text), heonsik (Kor. @4], Chin. jat#, offering of sacrificial 
food), and eumbok (Kor. &, Chin. #i#, consumption 
of sacrificial food at the end of the memorial service). 
In the morning of the following day, villagers gather 
again to share the sacrificial food from the ceremony, 
tally the expenses of the preparation of the ritual and 
wages, and discuss other general community affairs. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, villagers may relax by 
singing and dancing to music played by a farmers’ band 
or engage in a round of tug-of-war. In some villages, the 
meeting is followed by observing an earth god ritual, 
jisin-bapgi (Kor. 4|A1 87], lit. treading the earth god), in 
each house of the community. 

Community celebration-type dongje starts 
with a rite called deul dangsangut (Kor. S'4!X). The 
sacrificial offering is 
made at the beginning of 
this rite or in the part of 
the rite when the village 
god is invoked. This is 
followed by a rite called 
maegugut (Kor. "H=+X), 
intended to chase away 
evil or miscellaneous 
low-ranking spirits 
from the shrine. Finally, 
another rite called nal 
dangsangut (Kor. SAkKx) 
is performed to wish 
farewell to the guardian 
god. 

In the shamanistic- 
type dongje, a Confucian- 
style rite of offering 
sacrifices is followed 
by yeoldugeorigut (Kor. 
SFA F]X, lit. twelve- 
segment rite), presided 
over by a shaman 
and accompanied by 
musicians. In many cases, 
the event lasts two or three 
days. 


The outcome of the tug-of-war juldarigi played 
after the dongje rite is interpreted as an indicator of the 
harvest in the coming fall. The ropes used for the game 
are burned after the conclusion of the contest and their 
ashes are scattered over the fields expressing a desire 
for abundant crops. In some villages, the ropes are kept 
and used for a custom known as “dressing dangsan;” 
in which members of the community cover a village 
guardian tree or stone by winding the ropes around 
them. This act also expresses hopes for good crop yields. 
In most parts of Korea, village tutelary rituals are held 
in more than one location in a village. Such rites are 
culturally eclectic, combining Confucian-style rites with 
folk belief and shamanistic practices. 


EUNSAN BYEOLSINJE 
SUSI] BUSI 


RITE FOR THE TUTELARY SPIRIT OF EUNSAN 


Important Intangible Cultural Property No. 9, Eunsan 
Byeolsinje ® (Kor. 243414), Chin. BL alates) is a 
ceremony that pays homage to the tutelary spirit of 


Eunsan, a village located in Eunsan-myeon, Buyeo-gun, 
South Chungcheong Province. The event combines 
elements of Confucian and shamanistic rites with forms 
of folk entertainment and takes place in the first or 
second lunar month once every three years. 

The Eunsan area played a central role in the 
marketization and commercialization of agriculture 
during the late Joseon period (1392-1910). At that 
time, Eunsan was a rich farming community with 
bases of operation for bobusang (Kor. #444, Chin. 
KRG), or pack and back peddlers. The people’ desire 
for economic prosperity and agricultural development 
led to the establishment of an annual rite participated 
in by all of the members of the community. The event 
has since become a spiritual base for local farmers and 
merchants. During the rite, the participants ask the 
village's tutelary deities to bring good fortune, expel evil 
forces and appease vengeful spirits. 

Eunsan-ris village tutelary shrine contains 
portraits of General Boksin and Great Priest Tojin, 
two important historical figures who struggled to save 
Baekje, one of the three kingdoms that existed in the 


EUNSAN 
BYEOLSINJE 
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southwestern part of Korea between BCE 18 and CE 
660. Eunsan Byeolsinje is a sacrificial rite that is held to 
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comfort the spirits of these two patriotic leaders, chase 


away the demon of ill health, and bring peace to the 
village. The rite, therefore, is based in the folk tradition 
of village tutelary deity worship but also related to 
military patriotism. 

On the eve of the main part of the ritual, the 
worshippers put up a jindae (Kor. 2|4, lit. godly pole) 
at the house of the ritual’s chief officiant, where it stands 
throughout the festival period. This practice of erecting 
a pole during the festival period is a distinctive feature 
of the Eunsan Byeolsinje and cannot be found in other 
village tutelary deity worship rites. Another important 
part of the ritual preparations called kkotbatgi (Kor. 
EH), lit. reception of flowers) also takes place on the 
eve of the main ritual and consists of carrying paper 
flowers to the shrine. The paper flowers are made in a 
house which has been designated as “clean” of impurities 
a month or so prior to the ritual. The actual ritual 
includes three parts and lasts for three consequtive days: 
bonje (Kor. #4], Chin. #8), or the main ceremony, 
starts on the evening of the first day after the sacrificial 
offerings have been arranged on the altar; sangdanggut 
(Kor. 2°¢R, Chin. /2-, lit. upper shrine ceremony) 
is held the next morning; and hadanggut (Kor. 8¥3X, 
Chin. F#-, lit. lower shrine ceremony) is performed the 
next day at dangsu (Kor. ==, Chin. #i), the several 
hundred-years old tutelary tree of the village. 

‘The officiants of the ritual are required to 
clean their bodies and minds preparing offerings 
and performing their ritual duites. Another unique 
feature, and the highlight of the Eunsan Byeolsinje, is 
the performance of godu baekbae (Kor. 3-44}, Chin. 
ANGE F%, lit. one hundred deep bows) which takes 
place to musical accompaniment. Godu, or kowtow in 
Chinese, refers to an act of prostration expressing one’s 
utmost respect to a god or a person such as a king. To 
perform it, a person kneels down and bows deeply until 
his forehead touches the ground three times. He then 
stands up. This one action is considered to be three 
bows; in order to complete one hundred bows, the 
worshippers repeat this act thirty-three times and then 
add one more bow. Godu baekbae may have often been 
a part of religious rituals in the past, but only the Eunsan 
Byeolsinje currently maintains this practice. When the 
god descends in the sadanggut part of the ritual, the 
participating heads of the households perform soji (Kor. 
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Eunsan-myeon, Buyeo-gun, Chungcheo 


Eunsan Byeolsinje 


1. Making Jangseung (Village Guardian Posts) 


5. Making Flowers 
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do, Photographs by Kim, Dae-byeok 


2. Flag for Eunsan Byeolsinje 


7. Kkotbaji (Reception of Flowers) 


— 
4. Preparing Liqour 


8. Offering Procession 
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13. Receiving the Sprit Through a Tree 


11. Rite forthe TutelaryGod 12.Upper Shrine Ceremony at Tutelary Shrine 


16. Rite for Jangseung (Village Guardian Posts) 


14. Lower Shrine Ceremony 15. Officiant’s Rite for the Mountain God 
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4:2], Chin. 84) , or burning of the prayer sheets. They 
follow the directions of the chief officiant and pray for 
peace in the community and the happiness of each of 
its members; clearly the ritual is intended to achieve a 
greater unity of the community. After all proceedings of 
the Eunsan Byeolsinje are over, paper flowers that have 
been offered on the altar are shared among the ritual’s 
participants and those who donated funds for the ritual. 
The flowers are kept at home carefully, in the belief that 
they help repel evil and bring peace to the house. 


NAMHAEAN BYEOLSINGUT 
OHOHE AIS Ba Bll 
VILLAGE RITUAL OF SOUTHERN COASTAL REGION 


Namhaean Byeolsingut (Kor. ta erBAlX, Chin. 
Mave alit-, Village Ritual of Southern Coastal Region) 
is a village ritual characteristic of the southern coastal 


towns and island communities such as Tongyeong 
and Geoje Island. These rituals, expressing hopes for 
the peace and safety of the village community and 
a bountiful catch by fishermen, are performed on a 
grand scale at the beginning of the first lunar month. 
Depending on the village, the ritual may be held once 
a year or once every two or three years. Namhaean 
Byeolsingut has been designated as Important Intangible 
Cultural Property No. 82-D in the category of “fishing 
rites” This rite is presided over by a shaman from a 
multi-generation family of shamans or a musician 
belonging to such family. Hereditary shamanistic 
priesthood is a phenomenon widely observed in 
southern Korea. 

When a daemo shaman (Kor. 4H, lit. head 
shaman) receives a request from a village to perform a 
byeolsingut, he travels to the village, accompanied by a 


team of musicians and jomu (Kor. #5, Chin. s)M, lit. 
assistant shamans). They usually arrive at the village 

in the afternoon on the ritual day and first observe the 
custom called deulmaji (Kor. S%°]). Deulmaji consists 
of touring the town through its oldest streets, while 
playing a tune known as cheongsinak (Kor. #412}, Chin. 
anti, lit. music to invoke the god) on the daegeum 
(Kor. Wa, Chin. X, large bamboo flute). This 
procession announces to the villagers the beginning of 


Namhaean Byeolsingut 


Susan-ri, Dongbu-myeon, Geoje-si, GYeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by the National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage 


byeolsingut and is also meant to notify the village's god 
that a shaman has arrived and is going to perform the 
ritual. Next, the shamans and musicians head towards 
the designated venue for the rite (usually the village 
congregation house) and exchange greetings with the 
village representatives. They discuss compensation 

for the event (wages for the shaman troupe) and once 
agreed, the actual ritual starts. 

Namhaean Byeolsingut is a ritual with multiple 
segments, performed in a designated order. On the first 
day of the ritual, following deulmaji are moksindanggut 
(Kor. 41S) and gut jangmodaek bujeonggut (Kor. 
REHA 4X). Starting on the morning of the 
second day, the shaman and his troupe proceed with 
irwolmajigut (Kor. 2S%°|R), golmaegigut (Kor. 
2u}7|2), yongwanggut (Kor. $3), bujeonggut 
(Kor. #32), gamanggut (Kor. 7FYX), jeseokgut (Kor. 
A\AX), seonanggut (Kor. ASX), daejabigut (Kor. 
H#te]2), keungut (Kor. 2X, comprising of sevent 
segments: songut =X, sonnim puri = 3°], gogeum 
yeokdae 3 44, hwangcheon mundap SAS, 
yeoltu chungmun 2-432, hwansaeng tanil 2-942 
and siwang tanil AS), daesin puri (Kor. HAl=°)), 
gununggut (Kor. -3-X) and georigut (Kor. Ax, 
also known as siseokgut A|41X). The venue for the 
moksindanggut segment is the mid-point between the 


Susan-ri, Dongbu-myeon, Geoje-si, Gyeongsangnam-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Yeong-han 


village and the shoreline, known as moksindang (Kor. 
BAlg), 

Nambhaean Byeolsingut is famous for its rich 
musical component, said to have been its distinctive 
feature since early times. Musical instruments used in 
this type of ritual include the piri (Kor. 32], small reed 
flute), jeotdae (Kor. 4H, flute), haegeum (Kor. az, 
Chin. 2%, two stringed zither), hojeok (Kor. &4, Chin. 
if, conical double-reed oboe), janggu (Kor. 4-1, 
Chin. #3, hourglass drum), jing (Kor. 4, gongs), and 


buk (Kor. *, drums). One important characteristic of 
Namhaean Byeolsingut is that it begins and ends with 

a flute solo performance of cheongsinak and songsinak 
(Kor. $41¢t, Chin. 7, lit. farewell music to the god). 
These tunes are intended to invoke and bid farewell to 
the village god. The costumes worn by officiants are also 
noteworthy. The shaman dons a jacket made by attaching 
multicolor sleeves to a long, antique-style military vest 
(referred to as a kwaeja (Kor. #4) by the locals). This 
costume is similar in appearance to the clothes worn 

by shamans in the western coastal region during the 

rite known as Widowondanggut (Kor. ]=H'SX). The 
ornate head dress in Namhaean Byeolsingut, however, is 
reminiscent of the head gear worn by shamans during 
the fishing rites in eastern coastal areas. 
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SEOHAEAN BAEYEONSINGUT 
AND DAEDONGGUT 


AfsHot HHCIAISE 8 CHESS 


ReEeA X 


FISHING RITUALS OF WESTERN COASTAL REGION 


Seohaean Baeyeonsingut (Kor. *h¢t #841) and 
Daedonggut & (Kor. WS) are ceremonies held with 
the purpose of praying for an abundant catch in places 


along the west coast, such as Ongjin and Yeongpyeong 
Island. Baeyeonsingut, also known as baetgut (Kor. 8X, 
lit. boat ritual), is initiated by individual ship-owners 
while daedonggut is a village festival organized for the 
entire community. Unlike fishing rites of the southern 
parts of Korea, which are presided over by a hereditary 
shaman, the officiants of the western coastal rituals 
are gangsinmu (Kor. 741, Chin. Bésiak), or shamans 
possessed by the spirits. Baeyeonsingut and daedonggut 
are characterized by colorful costumes, a variety of 
elaborate dances, a striking shamanistic trance, and 
humoristic dramatized elements. 

In baeyeonsingut a boatowner initiates the 
ritual and bears all the costs and responsibilities of 
the ritual. The crew of the ship helps him with the 
preparation for the ritual. Two or three days prior to 
baeyeonsingut, the officiating shaman and boatowner 
coordinate related activities. The shaman makes floral 
ornaments to decorate the fishing boat, such as seorihwa 
(Kor. 412]}) and bongjuk (Kor. 3), and prepares 
ritualistic instruments for the ceremony. At this time 
the shipowner undertakes a series of purification acts 
such as bathing in seawater and sleeping onboard his 
boat. A banner known as janggungi (Kor. 4=27)) is 
hoisted outside the gate of the boatowner’s house with 
pine branches hung on the gate and at the ends of the 
roof’s eaves. The rite occurs on the deck of the boat 
against the backdrop of the maji (Kor. "}4], lit. painting 
of shamanistic god) and an altar filled with sacrificial 
gifts. The boat is decorated with brilliantly-colored flags 
such as hoseonanggi (Kor. &A|'¢7]), the flag of General 
Im Gyeong-eop and other maritime banners. 

Daedonggut is a characteristic of the Haeju and 
Ongjin areas on the west coast. As it is a community rite, 
the officiants are selected at a village meeting, the costs 
are shared by all members, and everyone is responsible 
for a portion of the preparation, organization and 
actual proceedings of the ritual. The ritual takes place 
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in three different venues across the village. First, the 
ceremony known as danggut (Kor. $2) is held on 

the village’s guardian mountain, and then segyeonggut 
(Kor. 4X) is performed inside the village. Finally, the 
ceremony called gangbyeon yongsingut (Kor. 481-8412) 
is organized at the seashore. The venue for the danggut 
part of the ritual is usually a building with a gambrel 

or hipped-and-gabled roof, near a dangsup (Kor. $#, 

a forest where the village guardian deity is believed to 
reside) and at the highest point of a hill near the sea. 
During the village meeting on the third of the first 
lunar month, local dignitaries and boat owners decide 
together on an auspicious date to host the ritual and 
select the officiant and ceremonial assistants. The village 
may invite a different shaman each year, a choice often 
based on the recommendation of the boat owners. 


Seohaean Baeyeonsingut and Daedonggut 
Photograph by the Cultural Heritage Administration of Korea 


OHAENGJEOM 222 2716 


FIVE-ELEMENT DIVINATION 


Ohaengjeom (Kor. 234, Chin. 4474, lit. five-element 
divination) is a divinatory practice in which the fortune 
for the upcoming year is interpreted based on the 

five elements of fengshui - wood, fire, earth, metal 

and water. According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
SAAN], Chin. REC, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), this five-element divination 
was performed annually as part of the New Year’s Day 
customs. The practice has been been deeply-rooted in 
the everyday culture of the Korean people. 

To perform ohaengjeom, a date tree branch 
growing eastward is cut and divided into five short 
sticks, each measuring two to three centimeters in 
length. The sticks are then split in the middle, and 
one of the five characters for wood, fire, earth, metal 
and water is inscribed on the inner part of each stick. 
Five coins are sometimes used instead of date branch 
sticks, and the characters are written on the back sides 
of the coins. The sticks or coins are then held in both 
hands cupped together, and shaken while one says, 
“The message of the heaven shall reach the earth. Have 
mercy and let your will be known. A certain [name 
of the person whose fortune is being read], born on 
[birth date of that person], present here, wishes to know 
his [her] fortune for this year. I pray to the almighty 
heaven to grant the wish and enlighten us on what 
lies ahead.” After the spell is repeated three times, the 
five sticks or coins are cast into the air. The results are 
then interpreted based on the position in which the 
sticks or coins land. There can be a total of thirty-one 
combinations of six types. The combinations are read as 
trigrams by applying the principle of mutual harmony 
and exclusion among the five elements. The first trigram 
is referred to as sanggwae (Kor. 34, Chin. [#t, lit. top 
trigram), the second as junggwae (Kor. €3], Chin. £t, 
lit. middle trigram), and the third as hagwae (Kor. 3}, 
Chin. F#, lit. bottom trigram). 


SAMJAE MAGI Hol =2- 


PREVENTION OF THREE CALAMITIES 


Samijae (Kor. 4f4}], Chin. =, lit. three calamities) 

refers to misfortunes such as swelling, anger-induced 
ailments, stroke and paralysis, believed to be caused by 
the three elements of water, fire, and wind. Samjae magi 
06) (Kor. 4144"}°], Chin. =5&-) means possessing the 
amulets or performing other ritualistic acts to prevent 


those misfortunes. These rituals usually take place at the 
beginning of the lunar year. Samjae is believed to occur 

over a three-year period, and follows calculations based 
on the twelve zodiac signs. The first of the three years 


is known as deulsamjae (Kor. S41”, lit. entering the 


Samjae Magi 
Chari 1(il)-ri, Inji-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do 


Samjae Prevention Amulet Sheet 
Anonymous, 20" century, 46x59cm 
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three calamities), the second, nuulsamjae (Kor. +244, 
lit. middle of calamities), and the third, nalsamjae 

(Kor. 34s44, exiting the three calamities). The first 

year in this three-year cycle is supposed to be the most 
unfortunate. However, the three-year calamity cycle 
does not necessarily bring only disaster. Lucky events 
can also occur and, in such cases, the cycle is referred to 
as boksamjae (Kor. 4444, Chin. #2=, lit. luck of the 
three calamities). 

Samjae magi is usually performed shortly after 
Lunar New Year's Day, on the fourteenth of the first 
lunar month, or on the day of Ipchun (Kor. 1, Chin. 
IZ#, Beginning of Spring). People visit a shaman and 
engage in the exorcism rite known as samjaemagi- 
gut (Kor. 414] #}°]2). Alternatively, they may visit 
a Buddhist temple to recite a script known as the 
“Samjaegyeong” (Kor. 441, Chin. = Sei, Three 
Calamity Script). In either case, they return home with 
an amulet sheet. In the past, another popular samjae 
magi practice consisted of burning the undergarments 
of a person who was struck by the three calamity 
curse. In the southeastern regions, people used to 
make a scarecrow stuffed with some money and 
a note containing the name and birth date of the 
cursed person and throw it onto the street. There was 
also a custom of placing a piece of garment or a nail 
belonging to the cursed person inside a cod fish or a 
scarecrow and burning it or burying it in the soil. 


TOJEONG BIGYEOL =2!I2! £028 


SECRET DIVINATORY ART OF TOJEONG 


Tojeong bigyeol © (Kor. ]34|Z, Chin. +7°iik, Secret 
Divinatory Art of Tojeong) is a popular New Year's 


fortune-telling practice performed by using the book of 
the same title. “Tojeong Bigyeol” was written by Yi Ji- 
ham (1517-1578), a scholar of the mid-Joseon period, 
who is also known under his penname, Tojeong. The 
book describes the fortune of a person in each of the 
twelve months of the year, based on his or her day, 
month and year of birth using the sexagenary cycle. 
‘The “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 64417], Chin. 
3 Blpetsc, A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 
1849) documented the ohaengjeom (Kor. 2-34, Chin. 
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Tojeong Bigyeol 
Andong-ri, Eambong-myeon, Asan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Sim, Hwan-geun 


47 4, lit. five-element divination) as the prevailing 
method for New Year's fortune-telling but it does not 
mention the tojeong bigyeol. This omission indicates that 
tojeong bigyeol must have gained currency after the time 
of writing the “Dongguk Sesigi’, i.e. after the middle of 
the 19" century. 

To read one’s fortune for the entire year, one must 
create a three digit number by combining the sanggwae 
(Kor. 4t34, Chin. 3h, lit. top trigram), junggwae (Kor. 
Si, Chin. +h, lit. middle trigram), and hagwae (Kor. 
Sta], Chin. Ft, lit. bottom trigram), which respectively 
correspond to the hundreds, tens and single unit of this 
number. This three digit number is then looked up in 
the “Tojeong Bigyeol” to find the matching fortune. The 
next step is to check one’s fortune for each month of the 


year. 
Most predictions are concerned with financial 
fortune, prosperity and misery, rumors, and family 
events. They are explained in three 
verses, each consisting of four words. 
These verses are quite poetic and 
entertaining. Typical predictions 
and warnings include, “Watch 
your words. You are likely to be 
embroiled in a dispute involving 
slander and libel” or “As the warm 
spring air thaws the ice, your fortune is like a 
tree in spring time” 


GOLPAE 2% 314 


KOREAN DOMINOES 


Golpae © (Kor. 54, Chin. /, Korean dominoes) is 

a traditional game played with rectangular blocks with 
dots of different shapes and numbers on their face. 
Golpae is also known as gangpae (Kor. 23H, Chin. 7h), 
apae (Kor. +], Chin. 3Fh#) or hopae (Kor. £34, Chin. 
ek). Golpae blocks that are made from animal bone are 
called minpae (Kor. #154), and those made from white 
bone and black bamboo are referred to as samopae (Kor. 
A}ELuH, Chin. #3#%#). In order to make golpae blocks, 
pieces of ox or deer bone the size of a knuckle are cut 


and attached to wood pieces of the same dimension. 
The bone surface is then carved to create round dots 
of three different sizes, which are then painted red and 
black (or sometimes blue). 

A complete set of golpae consists of thirty-two 
blocks bearing a total of 227 dots. Each of these blocks 
has a name, according to the number of dots on their 
surface. Some of the blocks are single pieces while 
others have an identical pair. Aside from being used for 
games and gambling, golpae in the past were also used 
as a means for fortune-telling. One would align the 
blocks in one row in face-down positions and then flip 
some of them over to reveal the dots. The numbers on 
the block faces would then be added and one’s future 
predicted according to the resulting sum. 

Games played using golpae are numerous and 
complicated, and for this reason, the players often 
consult a book entitled “Golbo” (Kor. #2, Chin. ‘af, 
Golpae Manual). Due to their complexity, 
these games never gained much 


Golpae 
Anonymous, Joseon period, 2x1.4x0.7cm 


popularity among the masses, in comparison to simpler 
card games. 


HWATU 2 ‘te 


FLOWER CARD GAME 


Hwatu © (Kor. 2}, Chin. /éls#, lit. flower fight) is a 
game played with a deck of forty-eight cards comprising 
twelve sets of four cards, each set representing one of 
the twelve months of the year. Each card has images 
of flowers or plants associated with the corresponding 
month on its face. Pine trees are the motif of the 
January cards; plum flowers, February; cherry blossoms, 
March; black bush clovers, April; orchids, June; 
peonies, July; red bush clovers, July; full moon, August; 
chrysanthemums, September; maple trees, October; 
paulownia trees, November; and rain, December. Each 
set of four cards contains one card with a ten-point 
value, one with a five-point value, and two with a single- 
point value. 

Games played with hwatu cards include minhwatu 
(Kor. 813%), go-stop (Kor. 12%), yukbaek (Kor. 
33H), sambong (Kor. 1-8), ppeong (Kor. 8), and games 
similar to tujeon (Kor. 4-41, Chin. 8, card gambling), 
such as jitgottaeng (Kor. 41318) and seotda (Kor. 4+). 
A popular variation of go-stop was invented in the late 
1960s and became very popular starting in the mid- 
1970s. Liberal rules, a degree of complexity and drama, 


Hwatu 
Gamcheon-myeon, Yecheon-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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high speed, frequent turnabouts, and very high scoring 
potential has made this game the most popular hwatu 
game in contemporary Korea. Solitary games, usually 
for fortune-telling, are also played with hwatu cards. 


27l7| iiR 


NEOLTTWIG 


KOREAN SEESAW 


Neolttwigi © (Kor. 217], lit. jumping on a board) refers 
to seesawing, a traditional entertainment practiced 
mainly by women during the Lunar New Year season. 
A large rectangular board is supported in its middle by 
a round hay bundle and two players take turns pushing 
hard on their end of the board with their feet in order to 
make the other end spring up. Neolttwigi is also called 
dappan (Kor. St, Chin. #4), dopan (Kor. =8t, Chin. 
BX), chopanhui (Kor. #313), Chin. &08%) or panmu 
(Kor. 3", Chin. #8). It is played as a game with a 
winner and loser. The one who first loses her balance 
and falls off the board is declared the loser. Although 
mostly played during the Lunar New Year's holidays, 
neolttwigi is sometimes played on the Great Full Moon 
Day (Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 42443, first full 
moon of the year, the fifteenth of the first lunar month), 
Sangjinil (Kor. 44414, Chin. Ef H, lit. High Dragon 
Day, the first Dragon Day of the year), or Gwisinnal (Kor. 
AAS, Chin. Jeitt-, lit. Day of Ghosts, the sixteenth of 
the first lunar month, only in the Gyeonggi-do region). 
The exact manner in which this activity is 
conducted varies according to region. The length of the 


seesaw generally ranges between 2 and 2.4 meters with 
a width of approximately 30 centimeters and a thickness 
of 5 centimeters. In some parts of Korea, the ground 
under either end of the board is dug out. A person may 
also sit in the middle of the board to stabilize it and 

help maintain balance between the two players. If one 
player is significantly heavier than the other, the person 
sitting in the middle of the board would move closer to 
that person, giving a greater length of the board to the 
lighter-weight player. This adjustment is referred to as 
“giving food” to the lighter player. To keep the players 
from falling, they are sometimes loosely tied to a rope. 
Various motions are used in the air during the jump: the 
players may lift one or both legs sideways, extend one 
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NORI 


Neolttwigi 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


leg forward, or make a gesture of receiving something 
with a skirt. 

Unlike other traditional merrymaking activities 
for women, neolttwigi is an active and athletic game. It 
was one of the very few women's activities that helped 
strengthen the body, promote blood circulation in the 
wintertime, and develop a sense of balance. Neolttwigi is 
also a collective game and is frequently accompanied by 
singing folk songs. 


SEUNGGYEONGDO NORI 


SB=ESO| MEI 
GOVERNMENT CAREER LADDER CLIMBING GAME 


Seunggyeongdo nori® (Kor. 73 ==°l, Chin. Bsa, 
government career ladder climbing game) is a traditional 
board game, the object of which is to reach the square 
in the top left corner (which represents the highest 
government office) ahead of the other players. The 
game is also known as jonggyeongdo (Kor. €@=, Chin. 
TIME), jongjeongdo (Kor. $43, Chin. #clsl), or 
seunggwando (Kor. 2, Chin. /#E lal). The players 
of the game roll a yunmok 66 (Kor. , Chin. ik, 
hexagonal-shaped wood stick) and move their horse 
pieces along the board according to the number shown 
on the face of the stick. The player who arrives first 


and passes the bongjoha (Kor. 3-8}, Chin. #44, the 
final square) wins the game. This game can be played 
throughout the year, but in the past it was especially 
popular as a Lunar New Year activity. The outcome of 
a game of seunggyeongdo nori was sometimes used to 
predict one’s fortune for the upcoming year. 

The game board generally measures 80 
centimeters in width and 120 centimeters in length, 
and has squares drawn on the face like a go board. The 
title of a government office is written inside each square 
along with the location of the next square to which a 
player should move his or her game piece shaped like 
a horse. The total number of squares varies from 80 to 
over 300. The outer rows and columns generally have 
squares corresponding to local government and lower- 
ranking positions while posts in the central government 


Seunggyeongdo Nori Board 
Anonymous, 100x58.5cm 


Yunmok 
Anonymous, 20 century, 56.3x44.2cm 


are at the center of the board. The players use a yunmok 
as a die and move their horses while obtaining the 
authority associated with the government posts in the 
squares through which they travel. 

Seunggyeongdo nori contains many realistic 
elements related to political functions in the past. It 
was highly informative about the organization of the 
government, as it provided names of different offices 
and their respective roles and responsibilities. The 
game was also supposed to inspire interest in the civil 
service and gwageo (Kor. #}71, Chin. #2, civil service 
examination) in young people. In recent years, some 
game producers have released modern versions of 
seunggyeongdo. 


SEUNGNAMDO NORI 
S250] BEL 


TOUR GAME 


Seungnamdo nori & (Kor. 4 ==°, Chin. }##ll-, 
map game of touring places famous for good scenery) 
is played on a board with squares that contain names 
of famous destinations in Korea. Each player rolls the 
dice and moves that number of spaces. The players’ 
progress on the board is likened to touring the country, 
thus the name seungnamdo nori, an abbreviation 


for myeongseungyuramdo (Kor. 83-4, Chin. 
/BSH Ia), “map of touring places famous for good 
scenery. Oftentimes, a polygonal top with numbers 
written on each of its faces is used as a die, and players 
mark their position with a small piece of stone in the 
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shape of a horse. The board is made of a thick sheet of 
paper, measuring 1 meter wide and 70 to 80 centimeters 
long. Lines are drawn vertically and horizontally to 
create over 200 squares, and names of the main tourist 
attractions in the country are written inside them. 

Below the name of each location is a number 
between 1 and 6, written in small characters along with 
the name of the next destination for which a player 
should head. The number-faced top is spun at the 
beginning of the game in order to decide the roles of 
the players; 1 corresponds to eobu (Kor. °1, Chin. #5, 
fisherman), 2 to nongbu (Kor. 64, Chin. /25, farmer), 
3 to hwasang (Kor. 3}, Chin. fill, Buddhist monk), 

4 to miin (Kor. #]@l, Chin. A, attractive woman), 

5 to hallyang (Kor. &&, Chin. a8, idle nobleman) 
and 6 to siin (Kor. A]@l, Chin. #A, poet). Seoul, the 
departure point, is at the center of the board. After 
Seoul, the itinerary consists successively of the western 
part of Gyeonggi Province, Chungcheong Province, 
Gyeongsang Province, Jeolla Province, Hwanghae 
Province, Pyeongan Province, Hamgyeong Province, 
Gangwon Province, and the eastern part of Gyeonggi 
Province. The player who completes the entire tour 
first wins the game. Roles assigned to players, names of 
destinations on the board, and the exact itinerary may 
vary. 

The poet, or the player who rolled a six on the 
first spin of the top, has a greater chance to finish the 
tour and return to Seoul first. However, his victory is 
far from assured as the outcome is determined by many 
other rules. For example, the Buddhist monk is not 


Seungnamdo Nori 
Anonymous, Late 20" century, 56.3x44.2cm, Sungshin Women’s 
University Museum 
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allowed to land on a square occupied by an attractive 
woman. If an attractive woman lands on a square 
occupied by the Buddhist monk, the number obtained 
by the monk in the next spin of the top is transferred to 
the attractive woman so that she can leave the square 
first. Also, there are squares named gyojeon (Kor. x41, 
Chin. 3é&, lit. combat), yubae (Kor. 44H, Chin. iit, lit. 
forced exile) or jingso (Kor. 414, Chin. #2, lit. army 
enlistment), which change the course of the journey. 


SSANGNYUK #5 © 


DOUBLE SIX GAME 


Ssangnyuk w (Kor. 8, Chin. #7, lit. double six) is a 
dice game that was popular in traditional Korea until 
the end of the Korean Empire (the early 20th century). 
It was a common pastime in winter, especially during 
the Lunar New Year's holidays. The game is played 
using thirty game pieces shaped like horses and two 


dice. Ssangnyuk is also known as aksak (Kor. 4+, Chin. 


#28), ssangnyuk (Kor. 85, Chin. #8) or sangnyuk 
(Kor. +5, Chin. 8). The name aksak refers to the use 
of a long polished wooden stick held by players of this 
game. 

Although the game has a foreign origin, it 
has been played in Korea for over a thousand years. 
Ssangnyuk is mentioned in various books of the 
Joseon period (1392-1910) and is depicted in genre 


Board of Ssangnyuk 
Anonymous, Joseon Period, 14.5x39x62cm 


Ssangnyuk 
Folk Painting by Kim, Jun-geun (Replica), 16.9x13.1cm 


paintings from this period, suggesting its popularity 
among the common people. The game board is usually 
80 centimeters wide and 40 centimeters long. Some 
boards have raised edges while some do not. There are 
24 squares called bat (Kor. 2. Chin. H, lit. farm fields), 
of which the largest two are reserved as a rest area for 
the horses. Moving a horse is known as haengma (Kor. 
aut, Chin. 47%), and bari (Kor. 4+#], lit. a lone horse) 
occurs when a horse is left alone in a field. A bari can be 
captured by an opponent; a captured horse is taken off 
the board and is referred to as gwihyangmal (Kor. AWS, 
lit. horse returning home). In order to win the game, a 
player must capture as many of his opponent's horses 

as possible and place his own horses in strategically 
advantageous spots. 

There are twenty-one different combinations that 
can be obtained by the roll of two dice. The numbers 
inscribed on each die have an assigned name; 1 is called 
baek (Kor. #4, Chin. (1); 2 a (Kor. ©, Chin. #8); 3 sam 
(Kor. 44, Chin. =); 4 sa (Kor. At, Chin. YY); 5 0 (Kor. 2, 
Chin. 4); and 6 yuk (Kor. &, Chin. 74). 


TUHO #2 #8 


THROWING ARROWS INTO A VASE 


Tuho © (Kor. #%, Chin. ##:, throwing arrows into a 
vase) is a game in which players are divided into two 
teams and throw arrows into a vase placed at a certain 
distance. The vases into which the arrows are thrown 
vary both in size and shape. The size of the arrows also 
differs, and each player is given a set of twelve arrows. 
Points are earned depending on the proximitiy of the 
arrow to the center of the vase. 

The game originated in China prior to the Han 
dynasty (BCE 206 - CE 220). It is mentioned in the 
“Chungiuzuochuan” (Kor. #24}4), Chin. ##kAc(#, 
Zuo’s Commentary to the Spring and Autumn Annals, 
BCE 5" century), as having been played during a 
banquet between the lords of the Jin and Qi states. From 
the Three Kingdoms Period (?-668) to the late Joseon 


Tuho 
Attributed to Kim Hong-do, Late Joseon period, 58.8x41.5cm, 
National Museum of Korea 
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dynasty (1392-1910), tuho was not just a game, but also 
a way to learn Confucian etiquette and manners. Tuho 
was frequently promoted during lectures hosted at 
banquets as one of the arts and skills worth cultivating 
by Confucian gentlemen. Tuho, therefore, was practiced 
mostly in the royal household and among members 

of the ruling elite. King Seongjong (1457-1494) of 
Joseon, in the 10th year of his reign, issued tuhoui (Kor. 
FZ], Chin. (2(%, lit. etiquette of tuho) and strongly 
encouraged the members of his court to practice tuho 
and to host tuho competitions. In subsequent years, on 
the third of the third lunar month and the ninth of the 
ninth lunar month, tuho competitions took place during 
court elders’ banquets including giroyeon (Kor. 7/2@) 
and giyeonghoe (Kor. 7|@3]). The game also served as a 
pastime for the queen and other ruling-class women of 
Joseon. 


TUJEON 228 


CARD GAMBLING 


Tujeon o& (Kor. 41, Chin. ba8/baie/#2)&) is a card 
game played with long rectangular numbered cards 
decorated with animal motifs and characters on one side. 
The cards are made with oiled paper and are 10 to 20cm 


Tujeon 
Album of Genre Paintings of Seong Hyeon, Late Joseon period, 
58.8x41.5cm, National Museum of Korea 


TUJEON 
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long and approximately the width of a finger. A deck 
can consist of 25, 40, 50, 60 or 80 cards with the 40-card 
deck being the most widely used. 

There are a variety of games that use tujeon cards; 
in most of these games the player who accumulates 
the highest-numbered cards wins. Some of the games 
include dollyeodaegi (Kor. 4471), dongdongi (Kor. 
6 °l), gagu (Kor. 7+) and udeungppopgi (Kor. 
-s 871). Originally a simple entertainment-oriented 
pastime, tujeon gradually became linked to gambling. 
During the Joseon period (1392-1910), people 
sometimes lost their homes, land and other possessions 
playing these games. Tujeon often appears in folk 
performances, inluding mask dance-dramas, exorcism 
rites, and songs. 


YEONNALLIGI #2217! ites 


KITE FLYING 


Yeonnalligi ® (Kor. €'=|7], Chin. ¥-, kite flying) is 

a popular folk game played in winter. The frame of the 
kite is made with thin bamboo pieces, and the kite is 
controlled by winding and unwinding its string around 


a reel. The oldest surviving record concerning kite flying 
is found in the biography of Kim Yu-sin (595-673) in the 
“Samguk Sagi” (Kor. 47417], Chin. =Bastad, History 

of the Three Kingdoms, 1145). Historically, kites were 
flown for military purposes. In ancient documents and 
books, kites 56) are referred to as jiyeon (Kor. 714, Chin. 
C5), pungyeon (Kor. 3 @, Chin. JE"), bangyeon (Kor. 
Ha, Chin. ice) or punggeum (Kor. 6, Chin. JA). 
Among these names, jiyeon was the most widely used. 


Kites are classified according to their shape and 
surface motifs into more than one hundred categories. 
Bangpaeyeon (Kor. 3314, Chin. piikt#s, lit. shield kite), a 
rectangular-shaped kite with a round hole in the middle, 


is the most common type. The kite-flying season begins 
in the twelfth lunar month and reaches its peak toward 
the Great Full Moon Festival (Jeongwol Daeboreum, 
Kor. 443), first full moon of the year). On New 
Year's Day, people gather to fly kites in open areas 
outside villages or by the shore at low tide. They usually 
gather for kite-flying after having made Lunar New 
Year's greetings to family members and relatives, and 


after conducting memorial services. Releasing a kite by 
cutting its string is believed to ward off misfortune that 
may lie ahead in the upcoming year. This custom was 
generally observed after welcoming the moon on the 
evening of Jeongwol Daeboreum. Kite fliers sometimes 
compete with each other by cutting their opponent's line 
or flying their kite higher than the others. 


Yeon (Kites) 


Donjeombagiyeon Jinebalyeon 
Anonymous, Late 20" century, Anonymous, Late 20" century, 
36.2x24cm 49x32cm 


Cheongchoyeon Hongkkokjiyeon 
Anonymous, Late 20" century, Anonymous, Late 20" century, 
49x32cm 53.5x35.5cm 


4 


Hongbandalyeon 
Anonymous, Late 20" century, 
57x45cm 


Hongmeoridongiyeon 
Anonymous, Late 20" century, 
48.5x33cm 


Yeonnalligi 
Sandong-ri, Eumbong-myeon, Asan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Yi, Gyu-cheol 


YUNNORI 22°! 


YUT GAME 


Yunnori © (Kor. &°|, yut game) is a board game that 


uses a set of four wooden sticks called yut (Kor. £). In 
traditional Korea, the game was usually played in the 
period between Lunar New Year's Day and Jeongwol 
Daeboreum (Kor. 834.3, Great Full Moon Festival). 
‘The sticks are thrown into the air and players advance 
their marker according to the position in which the 
sticks land. There are five possible combinations of 
sticks: do (Kor. ©), gae (Kor. 7H), geol (Kor. 4), yut 
(Kor. ) and mo (Kor. ©). According to one theory, the 
names of these five positions 
are derived from the names of 
government officials’ posts 
from the Buyeo Kingdom 
(?-494), inluding jeoga 
(Kor. 417}, Chin. 44M), 
guga (Kor. +7}, Chin. 
HIM), uga (Kor. 3-7}, 
Chin. 477), maga (Kor. 
u}7}, Chin. Jil) and 
daesa (Kor. 44+, Chin. 
At). The position of 

the sticks is called do 
when three sticks land 
face down (flat side 

down) and one face up; 


Yunnori 
Mangmi-ri, Jiie-myeon, Yangpyeong-gun, Gyeonggi-do, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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advance by one space, or bat (Kor. ©, lit. field), on the 
board. When two sticks land face down and two face up, 
this is referred to as gae and allows the player to advance 
by two bat. When one stick faces down and the other 
three face up, it is known as geol, and the player moves 
three bat forward. Yut occurs when all four stacks land 
face up and the player may advance by four bat. Finally, 
when all four sticks land face down, it is referred to 

as mo, and the player advances by five bat. The player 
getting a yut or mo is given a sari (Kor. Ate]), an extra- 
turn to throw the sticks. The relationship between the 
number of bat and the positions of the four yut sticks is 
explained by the size of the steps of domestic animals. 
Do, gae, geol, yut and mo refer respectively to the pig, 
dog, sheep, ox and the horse. 

In traditional Korea, yunnori played at the 
beginning of the year was an opportunity for family 
and community bonding, as well as an expression of 
hope for an abundant harvest in the coming fall. The 
popularity of this game that originated in the agrarian 
society of the past remains undiminished in modern 
Korean society. 

This game has undergone several changes over 


the centuries. For example, there originally were four 
ways to advance, based on the four sets of yut stick 
positions: namely do, gae, geol and yut. The fifth type 
of advancement, mo, was added later, and an addition 
of the sixth type of advancement, dwit do (Kor. 2, lit. 
hind do) that allows a player to advance by six bat, is a 
feature of yunnori in modern times. 


this allows the player to 
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The Second 
Lunar Month 


IWOL CHOHARU 
NAITTEOK MEOKGI 
YEONGDEUNGNAL 
JEJU CHILMEORI DANGGUT 
YEONGDEUNGJE 
YANGMAHUI 
YEONGGAM NORI 
JOMSAENGINAL 
GYEONGCHIP 
CHUNBUN 
SEONNONGJE 


IWOL CHOHARU __ Iwol Choharu < Seasonal Holidays 


Seasonal Holiday On Iwol Choharu, the servants toured the village in 

goa aii | groups, performing music and dances as form of fund 
raising event known as geollip (Kor. 24, Chin. Zi). 
As the geollip came to a close, the servants would gather 


IWOL CHOH ARU O\SBASES HRIEH for rounds of ssireum (Kor. #3, Korean wrestling). 


aac leanne ie Conn ee ion Another well-known custom was harvesting rice ears 
from the hay-wrapped pole made on the Great Full 


Moon Day (the fifteenth of the first lunar month) 


The first day of the second lunar month, Iwol choharu, and baking them into cakes stuffed with sweetened 
(Kor. °] 4 4%} =) was traditionally celebrated as a soybeans. Servants were served these cakes called 
holiday. This holiday is also known as Meoseumnal naitteok (Kor. ++°]%, lit. age cake), with the number of 
(Kor. 44S), Nobiil (Kor. 1-®]2), Adeurennal (Kor. cakes served corresponding to each servant's age. 

oF 82) and Hariadeurennal (Kor. s2]°}E 2S), One popular treat on this day was grilled 

all meaning “Slaves’/Servants’ Day”. The festivity was soybeans. Popular belief held that eating soybeans 
originally referred to as Junghwajeol (Kor. €3}4, Chin. would help rid one’s house of millipedes. There was also 
Aig), named after measurement sticks (referred to as a special song that was chanted aloud while stirring the 


junghwacheok, Kor. €3}4), Chin. #41), which the king _ beans with a spatula: “Grill the bird eggs, grill the mouse 
used to bestow upon his servants on this day inorderto —_ eggs.” People would also use the occasion of 
encourage farming. The holiday is also associated witha _ grilling the beans to try to predict 


number of folk customs. the harvest. They placed one doe 
Two of the twenty-four solar terms in the farming — (596.4cn’) or so of soybeans, 
calendar correspond to the second lunar month - mixed with barley, in a large 
Gyeongchip (Awakening from Hibernation) and cauldron, and if the grilled 
Chunbun (Spring Equinox). During this period rural contents remained roughly 
communities prepared for a new farming season by Z 


returning to their farmland for the first time after the 
winter. In order to encourage the farmhands, the 


land owners presented them with new clothes 
ges and treated them to fine food. 


Byeotgaritdae Naerigi (Taking Down the Grain Pole) 
Unsan-ri, Daesan-eup, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do - Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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Iwol Choharu 


Unsan-ri, Daesan-eup, Seosan-si, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photographs by 
Hwang, Heon-man 


Scattering Food as an Offering 


identical to the initial volume, it portended a good 
year for farming. Conversely, if the contents shrank in 
volume, it was seen as a bad omen. 

In the southwestern and eastern parts of Korea, 
Iwol Choharu was the day of welcoming the goddess 
of the wind, Yeongdeung Halmeoni (Kor. 8-5 41, lit. 
Grandma Yeongdeung). She was believed to descend 
from heaven every year on the first day of the second 
lunar month and return to heaven after a fortnight. 


Seasonal Holidays >> Iwol Choharu >> Folk Belief 


NAITTEOK MEOKGI 19182471 a8 


EATING AGE CAKES 


Naitteok Meokgi (lit. eating age cakes) refers to a 
widespread custom of eating rice cakes naitteok (Kor. 
U9] 4, lit. age cakes), corresponding to one’s age, on the 
first day of the second lunar month, Iwol Choharu, (Kor. 
©] 2 2%3s}). The rice cakes cooked for the occasion 

are steamed on a layer of pine needles and are called 
songpyeon (Kor.#4) or songbyeong (Kor.&'8), which 

is reflected in the other names for these cakes such 

as nai songpyeon (Kor. +°]%4, lit. age songpyeon), 
soltteok (Kor. &4, rice cake steamed with pine needles), 
sebyeong (Kor. A]'3, Chin. #&(f, lit. age songbyeong), 
subokbyeong (Kor. "3, Chin. #8, lit. longevity and 
happiness songbyeong), or songyeopbyeong (Kor. $33, 
lit. pine needle songbyeong). According to the “Gyeongdo 
Japji” (Kor. 8= 4A, Chin. m#4i&, Miscellaneous 
Records of the Capital, 1911) and the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. 6 =A14]7], Chin. 3 EdgeikRic, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), the rice for “age cakes” came 
from grain bags attached to a grain pole (byeotgaritdae, 
Kor. 17}41) which was erected on the Great Full 
Moon Day (Jeongwol Daeboreum, Kor. 8243). After 
the grain pole was lowered, the numbers of stuffed cakes 
that were given to farmhands corresponded to their 

age. Age cakes, therefore, were associated with the rural 
custom of indulging servants ahead of a new farming 
season. This explains two other names for these cakes: 
nobi songpyeon (Kor. 4], lit. slaves’ rice cakes) and 
meoseum songpyeon (Kor. 444, lit. farmhands’ rice 
cakes). 

Age cakes varied in size, from the size of one’s 
palm to that of an egg, and were steamed inside an 
earthenware pot lined with pine needles. They were 
filled with red beans, soybeans, chestnuts, sesame 
grains, dates, sweet potato or dropwort. The distribution 
of the cakes to the servants officially announced the 
beginning of a new farming season. In addition to 
creating a cheerful environment for the farmhands, 
age cakes were also a symbol of wishes for a lucky and 
disease-free year. A person who received age cakes did 
not share them with people outside the household and 
kept them for his own household, a reflection of the 
belief that the household members would go hungry 
during the year, if they shared the cakes. 


NAITTEOK MEOKGI 
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Seasonal Holiday 


YEONGDEUNGNAL %s=2 


WIND GOD'S DAY 


The first day of the second lunar month, Iwol 
Choharu, (Kor. °|3}=+) often was referred to as 
Yeongdeungnal (Kor. 8-54, Wind God's Day), in 


reference to Grandma Yeongdeung, a goddess who 
was believed to descend to the human world from 

her heavenly dwelling. Grandma Yeongdeung was an 
important divinity for fishing and agriculture as she 
controlled the wind. The day of her descent, depending 
on the region, is also known as Yeongdeung Halmeoninal 
(Kor. 8s 2A, lit. Grandma Yeongdeung’s day), 
Iwol Halmae Meongneunnal (Kor. 9] Say 4 ¥, lit. 
day for eating the second month's grandma), Iwolbap 
Haemeongneunnal (Kor. ©] 8} 44= ¥, lit. day of 
eating the second month's meal), Baramnim Oneunnal 
(Kor. 4d 2 ¥, lit. wind god arrival day) or 
Pungsinnal (Kor. &21', lit. wind god’s day). 

A variety of names also can refer to the wind god, 
such as Yeongdong Halmeom (Kor. 8-524), Yeongdong 
Halmeoni (Kor. 8-6 24441), Yeongdung Halmani (Kor. 
Seat), Yeongdeung Halmangi (Kor. 8-6 &4°l) and 
Yeongdeung Halmang (Kor. 3-5 2%), who was generally 
perceived as a female divinity. Jejudo Island, however, 
is an exception to this rule, where its local variant, 
Yeongdeung Hareubang (Kor. 8-6 e}=4,, lit. grandpa 
Yeongdeung), is not only a male divinity, but also plays 
a somewhat different role. Instead of being master of 
the wind, Grandpa Yeongdeung is believed to be able 
to multiply the fish and shellfish in the fishing grounds 
around the island. 

Beliefs concerning the duration of Grandma 
Yeongdeung’s earthly stay also vary according to region. 
In most parts of Korea she is supposed to descend on 
the first day of the second lunar moon and return to her 
heavenly home on the fifteenth or twentieth of the same 
month. In popular belief, this deity in the incarnation of 
an old lady comes to earth accompanied either by her 
daughter or by a daughter-in-law. If the first day of the 
second lunar month is windy, this means that Grandma 
Yeongdeung has brought along her daughter. However, 
if it is rainy, this signifies that she has come with her 


Yeongdeungnal 


1. lwolbap (The Second Lunar Month's Meal) 


2. Praying to Goddess Yeongdeung 


daughter-in-law. Popular belief also holds that the wind 
ruffles the daughter's skirt spreading it out in a beautiful 
flared shape, while the rain stains the daughter-in-law’s 
skirt. Since rain was a crucial component for successful 
farming, people in traditional Korea preferred that 
Grandma Yeongdeung be accompanied by her 
daughter-in-law. Not surprisingly, the deity was closely 
related to raising crops and the autumn harvest. 

A number of taboos were observed during 
Grandma Yeongdeung’s stay in the human world. In 
preparation for the deity’s arrival, households scattered 
yellow soil (hwangto, Kor. 3, loess soil) outside the 


Hwajin-ri, Songna-myeon, Pohang-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do 


4. Placing Ojaengi (Small Straw Bag) ina Shed 


gate to mark the area as sacred. The gate was decorated 
with colorful strips of cloth in order to ward off “impure” 
persons (those who were in mourning, pregnant, or 
women with newly-born babies). Koreans did not repair 
the rice paper-lined windows of their houses or put on 
fancy clothes until the grandma had returned to her 
heavenly dwelling. Farming households abstained from 
plowing the fields and made certain that no rice was 
carried out of the house. Fishermen also stayed home as 
winds tended to be strong and shipwrecks were frequent 
occurrences during this period. 


JEJU CHILMEORI 
DANGGUT 
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JEJU CHILMEORI DANGGUT 


AAAS FAN 


CHILMEORIDANG EXORCISM OF JEJU ISLAND 


The exorcism rite Jeju Chilmeori Danggut 6 (Chin. 
#HN-), originating on Jeju Island, is held every year on 
the first and fourteenth days of the second lunar month, 
at a shrine named Chilmeori, located in Geonip-dong, 
Jeju. Chilmeoridang (Kor. 2421) is a community 
shrine where the village's guardian deity is worshipped. 
Such shrines are found in every village of Jeju island 
and are commonly known as bonhyangdang (Kor. 
#3), but this particular shrine derives its name from 
the name of the village where it is located, Chilmeo- 
ri. The word danggut (Kor. $X), which is part of the 
name of the exorcism, refers to a kind of community 
ritual presided over by a shaman. Chilmeori danggut 
was designated an Important Intangible Cultural 
Treasure No. 71 on November 17, 1980. The Society 
for the Preservation of Chilmeori Danggut of Jejudo, 
a local organization which observes the continuation 
of the tradition, was officially awarded accreditation 
as an ‘organization for the preservation of important 
intangible cultural property’ in November 1986. 

‘The shrine houses the spirits of two gods who 
are spouses. Dowonsu Gamchal Jibanggwan (Kor. 
EASES, Chin. AB7cH est By, lit. provincial 
governor, inspector and administrator), the husband, is 
a god of land administration. He is in charge of guarding 
the village’s land and managing its resident's production 
activities, civil registries and other daily aspects of the 
community’s life. His wife, Yongwang Haesin Buin (Kor. 
SSHALE A, Chin. 2 EMP A, lit. spouse of dragon 
king, god of the sea), looks after the fishermen and 
women divers and protects the natives of the village who 


live elsewhere or travel to other areas. Although these 
two gods are the main spirits of the shrine, only a small 
portion of the exorcism rite, which have been held there 
twice a year since early times, is dedicated to them. The 
bigger part of the ceremony is held for the Yeongdeung 
god (Kor. 8-5; wind god) on the first day of the second 
lunar month. According to folk belief, Yeoungdeung 
arrives on earth on the first of the second lunar month 
and ascends back to heaven on the fourteenth of the 
same month. This god is believed to guard fishermen 
and women divers from the dangers of the sea and to 
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Jeju-si, Jeju-do 


Jeju Chilmeori Danggut Geonip-dong 


5. Welcoming Yongwang (God of the Sea) 
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2. Divine Invitation Ritual 


i i 
4. The Second Libation 


Oo 
5. Rite for an Abundant Catch 


7. Offering Sacrificial Food 8. Incineration Ritual 
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ensure abundant livelihood by assisting with production 
activities. Therefore, most participants at the rituals 
pray for maritime safety and plentiful catches. The 
principal reason why the main deities of the shrine are 
not the highlight of the ritual is that the area is primarily 
a fishing community and the safety of fishermen and 
women divers at sea has been its predominant concern. 


YEONGDEUNGJE 2541 mie 


WIND GOD FESTIVAL 


On the first day of the second lunar month rural 
communities in traditional Korea held a worship service 
to celebrate the descent of Grandma Yeongdeung to the 
human world. This day was referred to as Yeongdeungnal 
(Kor. 8-6", lit. Wind God’s Day), and the whole month 
as Yeongdeungdal (Kor. S-s-¥, lit. Yeongdeung month). 
Since Grandma Yeongdeung was the deity in charge of 
the wind, the celebration could also be called “wind god 
festival’, or Pungsinje (Kor. 414], Chin. /£\itt3%). Yet 
another name for the ritual was Yeongdeung Maji (Kor. 
3-50, lit. welcoming Grandma Yeongdeung). The 
beliefs regarding the length of Grandma Yeongdeung’s 
sojourn on earth varied among the regions, ranging 
from three days to a fortnight to twenty days. In coastal 
areas of the Korean peninsula, the Yeongdeungje 6) was 


often held as a ceremony for the village tutelary deity or 
a community festival. 

As the first day of the second lunar month was 
also the start of a new farming season, rural households 
prepared a special meal, took manure out to their 
paddies and fields and prayed for abundant crops in 
the year ahead. Depending on the weather on that 
day, Koreans distinguished among windy Yeongdeung 
(Kor. 4}@-s-), sunny Yeongdeung (Kor. = 3-6, lit. fire 
Yeongdeung), and rainy Yeongdeung (Kor. = 8-6, lit. 
water Yeongdeung). Windy Yeongdeung predicted a 
windy year, while fire Yeongdeung predicted drought. 
Water Yeongdeung was the best news for the farming 
communities because it foresaw abundant precipitation, 
which indicated a rich harvest. 

The Grandma Yeongdeung deity was particularly 
important for fishing communities as their livelihood 
depended on favorable winds which she was believed 


Yeongdeungje 


3. Bowing to Goddess Yeongdeung 
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Gadeokdo Island, Cheonseong-dong, Gangseo-gu, Busan to control. Consequently, people diligently observed 
the customs related to welcoming and worshipping this 
deity. On the days of her descent to earth and back to 
the heavenly world, fishing households decorated their 
kitchen cupboards with bamboo branches and offered 
specially-prepared food to the deity. In the southeastern 
areas of Korea on the eve of the festival, households 


would scatter yellow soil (hwangto, Kor. 3, loess 
soil) outside the gate. They also hung a straw garland 
(geumjul, Kor. +) decorated with young bamboo 
leaves at the gate, in order to warn beggars or diseased 
persons to not approach or enter the house. When the 
first rooster crowed, the lady of the household would 
drag a bowl of fresh water from the well and place it 
in the outhouse or near the large jars that contained 
fermented food in the yard. At sunrise, she brought a 
bowl of specially-prepared rice, seombap (Kor. 4%) to 
the grain pole (byeotgaritdae, Kor. %7+5\4)) and offered 
it to the spirits with prayers for abundant crops and a 
healthy family. Offering water was another important 
custom: a bow] with clean water was placed on an 
ornament made with three fresh bamboo tubes that 
were bound together at the mid-point and decorated 
with colored threads, pieces of fabric, and white rice 
paper. This sacred water was replaced three times- 
once on the tenth, fifteenth and twentieth of the second 
lunar month. ‘The festival reached its peak on the day 
when Grandma Yeongdeung was believed to depart 
for her heavenly home. Rain on that day was an omen 
predicting an abundant harvest, but even slightly 
overcast weather was considered auspicious for the 
upcoming farming season. 


YANGMAHUI Sots! fesse 


RAFT RACE 


Yangmahui & (Kor. 2F4}S], Chin. #2 5/8) is a raft 
race, held as a part of the Yeongdeung rites on Jeju 
Island. Each household in a village would build its 
own raft and send it out to sea. The rafts were believed 
to take the Yeongdeung god back to heaven and thus 


3 the fastest ship was declared the winner. Today, the 
5, Burning Five-colored Strips of Cloth custom of sending off the Yeongdeung God to heaven 
is maintained in a simplified form: villagers build only 
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Yangmahui 


Sinyang-ri, Seongsan-eup, Namjeju-gun, Jeju-do 


3. Sending Straw Ships out in the Sea 


one small raft with straw, load it with offerings , and 
carry it on a motorized fishing boat to the open sea 
before releasing it so that it will drift away eastward. 
Another name for yangmahui in Jejudo’s local dialect is 
teumarinori (Kor. 4]-?-2f°] =°]), which is equivalent to 
ttemori (Kor. 4|°]) in standard Korean, meaning “raft 
race.” 

According to a survey conducted in the Jeju 


area, the tradition of each household building its own 
raft for the race was preserved in some villages until 

the middle of the 20" century. In the final part of the 
Yeongdeung festival, there was an exorcism ritual, 

after which each family moved the offerings to a small 
boat made of straw. The boat was then placed into the 
harbor on the family’s raft, which was usually used 

for fishing. The rafts headed out to the open sea after 
the signal announcing the start of the race. When the 
shaman gave another signal, the rafts stopped and sent 
the straw boats drifting towards the east. It was believed 
that the winner whose boat was the fastest would bring 
in a lot of fish that year. Festivities in honor of the 
winner were held back at the village. The Yeongdeung 
Festival includes five parts-chogamje (Kor. £714], divine 
invitation ritual), yowang maji (Kor. 23°], Chin 
#E-, rite for the dragon god), ssideurim (Kor. NE 4, 
seed offering rite), dosan badeum (Kor. =Ab4, ritual of 
foretelling the village’s Fortune) and baebangseon (Kor. 
uHYFAl, ritual of launching a straw boat). Yangmahui was 
originally performed in baebangseon during the final 
part of the festival. 


YEONGGAM NORI 242°! 


GOBLIN RITE 


Yeonggam nori (Kor. 84°, goblin rite) is an 
exorcism rite of Jeju Island that is associated with 
Korean goblins, dokkaebi (Kor. =7]#]). The rite was 
designated in 1971 as Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 2 
of Jeju Province. In Jeju dialect, dokkaebi is pronounced 
as dochaebi (Kor. =4#]), but in shamanic rites the 
goblins are referred to as chambong (Kor. #8) or, more 
often, as yeonggam 18 (Kor. 8%, goblin). Both words 
are, in fact, honorific titles, meaning “lord” 


Preparation for the ritual includes making a 
small straw raft, which is placed next to the altar, and 
dressing two apprentice shamans in yeonggam costumes 
and masks. The masks are generally made by poking 
holes for eyes and nostrils in a sheet of rice paper and 
attaching a beard. However, for more formal occasions, 
the masks can be made with thicker, cardboard-like 
paper and painted. During the ritual the performers 
who are dressed as yeonggam stand at the outer 


Yeonggam Nori 


Geonip-dong, Jeju-si, Jeju-do, 
Photographs by Sim, Diseuma 


Yeonggam Nori 


perimeter of the site, holding a torch in one hand anda 
“pipe” made of a stick stuck into an apple in his mouth. 
The Yeonggam rite unfolds as a play, in which 
shamans (referred to as simbang in Jeju island) engage 
in theatrical dialog and act out various roles. In Korean 
mythology, Yeonggam is a deity of wealth, seafaring 
and fishing. The god also exhibits characteristics 
of a blacksmith god and a village guardian deity. 


Seasonal Holidays >> Jomsaenginal 


Yeonggam is said to sometimes wish illness on people, 
particularly on attractive female divers and widows who 
have rejected his advances. Yeongam nori is therefore a 
healing rite as well; it helps restore the health of women 
who have become the victims of this womanizing 

god. The rite includes satirical elements that mock the 
nobles. Mongmingwan (Kor. = 413, Chin. RB), the 
highest ranking official and administrator of Jeju, used 
to be commonly referred to as yeonggam. Yeonggam 
was closely linked to the image of a depraved and 
corrupt nobleman appointed as the head of the local 
administration, a ladies man, fond of fine food and 
wine, who, at the end of his term of office, leaves the 
island on a boat laden with local produce. 


Seasonal Holiday 


JOMSAENGINAL 42°l2 


DAY OF WATCHING SMALL STARS 


On the sixth day of the second lunar month, people in 
traditional Korea used to watch a group of small stars in 
the western sky and, based on their observations, tried 
to predict the outcome of harvest for the year ahead. The 
name of the day, Jomsaenginal & (Kor. $*8°|'S, Day 
of Watching Small Stars), is a compound of the words 
jomsaengi (Kor. &$°]) and nal (Kor.'‘¢). The former is 
used to designate the group of stars in the western sky, 
and the latter stands for “day”. The term jomsaengi and 
its variations, jomseong (Kor. 73) and jomuseong (Kor. 
2543), stand for “little stars” Etymologically it is also a 
combination of jom (Kor. %, lit. small), and saengi (Kor. 
7¥0]); the latter deriving from seong (Kor. “8, Chin. #, 
lit. star). 

‘The two major events of Jomsaenginal were 
watching the stars and crossing bridges (dari bapki, Kor. 
T+] ¥}7]). In observing jomsaengi stars, Koreans paid 
particular attention to their movement and positioning 
in relation to the moon. If the jomsaengi stars moved 
in parallel with the moon or kept ahead of it by about a 
ja (Korean foot, 30.3 cm), it was considered auspicious. 
However, if the star group led or followed the moon 
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Jomsaenginal 
Hapyeong-ri, Sacheon-myeon, Gangneung, Gangwon-do 


from quite a distance, it was considered an omen for a 
bad harvest and a famine. The “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. 
SAAl71, Chin. PilbawekFic, Seasonal Festive Customs 
in the Capital, 1819), an almanac of seasonal customs, 
reports that this technique of clairvoyance was very 
accurate. Depending on the region, the jomsaengi stars 
were also known under other names such as songjini 
(Kor. $41°]), songsingi (Kor. $73°]), jomu singi (Kor. 
44J°]) and songsaengi (Kor. $78°]). 


Seasonal Term 


GYEONGCHIP 22 #2 


DAY OF AWAKENING FROM HIBERNATION 


The Gyeongchip & (Kor. 44, Chin. #%4, Day of 
Awakening from Hibernation), also known as Gyechip 
(Kor. Al, Chin. 284), is the third of the twenty-four 
solar terms and occurs on the 74" day after the winter 


solstice at which time the sun is at the ecliptic longitutde 
of 345 degrees. Gyeongchip falls on approximately March 
fifth on Gregorian calendar. When living things in the 
northern hemisphere awaken from their hibernation 
in early March, the continental anticyclone weakens, 
and the Korean peninsula is frequently traversed by 
migratory anticyclone and low pressure troughs. This 
causes an alternation between cold and warm weather. 
Meanwhile, the temperature steadily increases and 
spring eventually arrives. 

‘The Joseon royal family (1392-1910) held 
a farming rite on the First Pig Day after the 
Gyeongchip on its private farmland in order to set an 
example for the commoners. The king often issued bans 
on burning the fields to protect early grass and spring 
insects. 

For Koreans of yore the spring began after the 
Usu (Kor. $8, Chin. Mik, First Rainfall day of the 
Year) and Gyeongchip passed, when the ice sheets of the 
Daedong River started to thaw. During this time of year 
the ground and tree trunks would become covered with 
spring buds and shoots while animals woke up from 
their long winter slumber. One custom associated with 
Gyeongchip was hunting for frog or salamander eggs 
in rice paddy fields, ponds and ditches. It was believed 
that consuming those eggs would keep one healthy 
throughout the year. Gyeongchip was also considered 
a day on which all work associated with dirt could be 
done successfully. Thus, people frequently repaired walls 


Gyeongchip 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


in their mud-plastered houses or built mud fences, even 
if there was no real need to do so, as this repair work 
was believed to eliminate bedbugs from the house. In 
the homes which were severely infested with bedbugs, 

a bowl of water mixed with wood ashes was placed in 
each of the four corners of the room. On Gyeongchip 
Koreans also tried to predict the success of farming 

in the year ahead by looking at how well barley had 
germinated by this day. 

Another related custom was drinking sap from 
the trunks of maple trees as this was believed to have 
healing benefits for gastric disorders and intestinal 
diseases. The maple sap had to be collected on a clear 
day because, according to a popular belief, cloudy or 
windy weather would spoil the positive energy of this 
day. Past Gyeongchip, the amount of sap available in a 
maple tree dwindles sharply and the sap was thought to 
lose its healing quality. Therefore it was critical to collect 
the sap on the day of Gyeongchip. 


Seasonal Term 


CHUNBUN = #> 


SPRING EQUINOX 


The Chunbun © (Kor. &#, Chin. #4, Spring Equinox), 
the fourth of the twenty-four solar terms, follows 
Gyeongchip (Kor. 84, Chin, ##, Day of Awakening 
from Hibernation) and precedes Cheongmyeong (Kor. 
4"8, Chin. j##4, Day of Pure Brightness). It always 
occurs in the second lunar month and corresponds to 
the period around March twenty-first on the Gregorian 
calendar. On this day the sun, on its northbound path, 
crosses the celestial equator, i.e. the ecliptic meets 

with the equator. In the traditional worldview, such 
positioning of the sun vertically above the equator is 
interpreted as a dividing point between exactly equal 
amounts of positive energy “yang” (Kor. ¢F, Chin. 

fm) situated due east and negative energy “yin” (Kor. 

, Chin. /2) situated due west. Therefore, the name 
“chunbun” literally means “spring point of division” As 


Seasonal Terms >> Chunbun 


the influences of yin and yang are exactly equal on this 
day, the lengths of day and night are identical, as well as 
the number of warm and cold hours. Around this time 
of year, rural households plow barley fields, repair walls, 
and harvest wild greens. 

During the Goryeo (918-1392) and Joseon (1392- 
1910) dynasties, the royal household held a worship 
service to Hyeonmyeongssi (Kor. #3, Chin. KK, 
the god of the North, associated with winter) on the 
Spring Equinox before taking out the ice from its ice 
chamber. In the Goryeo period, Chunbun was a day of 
rest for government officers. In the Gyeongju area, it 
was associated with the custom of visiting the tombs of 
the three kings Park (#b), Seok (#) and Kim (4+), who 
founded the Silla Kingdom (BCE 57 - CE935) and the 
three main family clans. 

‘The weather on the Spring Equinox was 
considered an important indicator of the harvest in 
the coming autumn and a predictor of any flood or 
drought which may lie ahead. According to the “Jeungbo 
Sasi Chanyo” (Kor. €24}4]4¢2, Chin. s¢iVUnaez, 
Revised and Augmented Abridged Account of 
Seasonal Customs), the 15‘ volume of the 18" century 
agricultural treatise the “Jeungbo Sallim Gyeongje” 
(Kor. $2 Arg 4A], Chin. sels, Revised and 
Augmented Forestry Economy), the occurrence of rain 


on the Spring Equinox was interpreted as a portent of a 
disease-free year. If bluish clouds were seen due north 
at sunrise, this was a harbinger for a great farming year 


Chunbun 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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for barley. In general, an overcast sky was a positive 
indicator, while a clear day without a cloud in sight 

was considered a bad omen because it predicted poor 
growth of vegetables, a weakness of livestock, and 
frequent heat-related illnesses. In addition, the colors 
of the clouds and direction of wind were also read and 
assigned meanings. Blue clouds predicted damage from 
insects; red clouds - drought; black - flood; and yellow 
— abundant crops. The wind from the east forecasted 
low prices and an abundant harvest of barley. The 
westerly wind was a sign that barley would be scarce 

in the year ahead. The southerly wind indicated a big 
amount of precipitation before the fifth lunar month 
and dry conditions afterwards, while the northerly wind 
meant that rice would be scarce that year. 


Another Custom 


SEONNONGJE “341 *is 


AGRICULTURAL RITE 


Seonnongje © (Kor. 41-64], Chin. 36248, agricultural 
rite) was a rite paying homage to the two agricultural 
gods who were derived from ancient Chinese 
mythology, Shennong (Kor. 4), Chin. ii) and Houji 
(Kor. #4], Chin. /A#). The ritual was aimed at ensuring 
a good farming year and was conducted on an official 
governmental level. Seonnongje also was referred to as 
gyeongjeongnye (Kor. 34, Chin. #0, lit. ceremony 
of cultivating the royal field) or jeokjeonnye (Kor. 444, 
Chin. #1, lit. ceremony at the royal field) because 
after the worship ritual, the king performed another 
ritual at the royal house's private farmland called 
jeokjeon (Kor. 441, Chin. #1). This second ritual, 
referred to as ochurye (Kor. 24=#]], Chin. titi), was 
meant to set an example for the agrarian nation with the 


king personally attending to the rice paddies. 

Agricultural rites date far back in the history of 
Korea or China, as they were a policy instrument for 
Confucian monarchs to encourage farming among their 
people. Although there is no record indicating exactly 
at what point of the year the agricultural rite was held 


during the Three Kingdoms period (BCE 1* century - 
CE 668), it is known that during the Goryeo dynasty 
(918-1392), it was observed on an auspicious Pig Day 
in the month of Maengchun (Kor. 98, Chin. m4, the 
first lunar month). During the Joseon period (1392- 
1910), however, the timing of seonnongje was moved to 
an auspicious Pig Day after Gyeongchip (Kor. 44, Chin, 
#44, Day of Awakening from Hibernation), as the first 
lunar month was too cold and early for sowing. 

‘The word seonnong (Kor. 41s, Chin. 5¢/) literally 
means “early farming” This term implies that there was a 
distinction between early, mid-season and late farming. 
In the “Samguk Sagi” (Kor. 417417], Chin. =Basac, 
History of the Three Kingdoms, 1145), one reads that in 
Silla (57-935), the early farming period began on a Pig 
Day after Ipchun (Kor. ¢], Chin. 174, Beginning of 
Spring); the mid-season farming period, on a Pig Day 
after [pha (Kor. 2}, Chin. 1232, Beginning of Summer); 
and the late farming period, on Pig Day after Ipchu (Kor. 
Y=, Chin. 32k, Beginning of Autumn). The records 
also state that during the Goryeo dynasty, in the second 
year of King Munjong’s reign (1048), the mid-season 
farming period began in the fifth month, while in the 
12 year of King Jeongjong’s reign (1046), the rite for the 
late farming period was held in the fourth month. These 
examples suggest that during this period rituals dedicated 
to the agricultural gods Shennong and Houji were held 
three times, and the words “mid-season” and “late” 


farming seasons were used to refer to the agricultural 
terms following those ceremonies. The distinction was 
maintained until the early Joseon dynasty. Starting from 
the 14" year of Taejong’s reign (1414), the mid-season 
and late farming rites were no longer observed and only 
seonnongje remained. 

Agriculture accounted for most of the production 
activities in the traditional society and the economic 
stability of farming households meant the stability 
of the dynastic rule. For this reason, national rites 
were extensively linked to farming. Starting from 
the Goryeo dynasty during which monarchic rule 
based on Confucianism became the state ideology, 
ritual for the royal ancestors and the agricultural rite 
seonnongje became the two main institutional tools to 
promote economic stability and encourage the practice 
of agriculture among commoners. Seonnongje is 
particularly significant because the value of farming was 
celebrated during this rite, not just through symbolic 
means, but also by the king personally tilling the soil. 


Other Customs >> Rite SEONNONGJE 


Seonnongje Jegi-dong, Dongdaemun-gu, Seoul, Photographs by Nam, Yun-jung 
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Seasonal Holiday 


SAMJINNAL #22 ==4 


THE THIRD DAY OF THE THIRD LUNAR MONTH 


Samjinnal (Kor. 4423, lit. Double-three Day) falls on 
the third day of the third lunar month. Three being a 
positive number in numerology, this date containing 
two threes was considered to be highly auspicious. 
Other names of the day, which also have the meaning 
of two threes, are Samjil (Kor. 4141) and Samsaennal 
(Kor. 41483). In addition, the day can be referred to 
as Yeojaui nal (Kor. |A+2] &, lit. Women’s Day) and 
“the Day of Swallows’ Returning from the South” (Kor. 
45h a A] 4] 2= 4). By this time, spring is usually in 
full bloom - the weather is warm, the young grass is a 
lively green, and the first flowers are blooming. Koreans 
believed that swallows left for their southward journey 
on ninth day of the ninth lunar month and returned 
back on Samiinnal. They started to repair their old nests 
under the eaves or built the new ones to hatch their 
young. 

Many seasonal activities associated with spring 
took place on this day. Villagers headed out on a hwaryu 


Hwajeon Nori (Spring Blossom Excursion) 
Oam-ri, Dogo-myeon, Asan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


nori (Kor. 2}°]) or blossom tour of the nearby 
mountains as the gardens were increasingly frequented 
by butterflies, fresh-green buds became visible on tree 
branches and the hills and prairies put on their colorful 
spring dresses. Popular picnic food included flower 
petal pancakes and other seasonal delights. Banquets 
were also held around this time of year to treat senior 
members of the community to special meals. For the 
noblemen across the country, Samjinnal was a day of 
archery contests. 

Flower petal rice pancakes - hwajeon (Kor. 2}, 
Chin. 75) - for the blossom picnic were made with 
glutinous rice batter, formed in circles, fried in a pan 
with sesame oil and topped with azalea petals. A special 
dessert known as hwamyeon (Kor. 2}4, Chin. (i) 
was prepared by putting slices of mung-bean dough 
cakes into omija (five flavor berries)-scented water, and 
flavoring it with honey and pine nuts. When preparing 
the mung bean dough for this dessert, housewives 
sometimes added azalea petals to it. If they made the 
dough with honey and dyed it red, the dish would be 
called sumyeon (Kor. =, Chin. Adi). Sumyeon was 
considered a ritualistic dish as it was frequently used for 
memorial services. 

One of the beliefs associated with Samjinnal is 
that seeing a white butterfly on that day was an ominous 
sign since white signifies mourning. The sighting of a 
white butterfly could result in a family member dying 
during the course of the year. Tiger or yellow butterflies 
on the other hand were considered an excellent sign, 
and portended a lucky year. Women made sure they 
washed their hair on Samjinnal as they believed it would 
make their hair vigorous and beautiful throughout the 
year. Snakes that came out of their hibernation around 
that time were avoided at all costs since seeing these 
slithering creatures was regarded as unlucky. 


HYANGSARYE 2Atail #578 


COMMUNITY ARCHERY RITE 


Hyangsarye (Kor. $A+#]], Chin. hi, lit. community 
archery rite) was performed with the goal of edifying 
local communities in the spirit of yeak (Kor. 41°}, Chin. 
ni, lit. rites and music, liyue), an important Neo- 
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(Kor. CHAF|SIHl, Chin. Aste, Record of Formal Archery Ceremony) 
1743, 46x33cm, the Kyujanggak Institute for Korean Studies 
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Confucian social value. The custom originates from the 
Chinese Zhou dynasty during which local patriarchs 
held an archery competition every three years selecting 
young men whom they would later recommend to the 
king for government offices. Hyangsarye was introduced 
to the Korean peninsula along with hyangeumjurye 
(Kor. 324i], Chin. Sei, community banquet) 
simultaneously with the arrival of Neo-Confucianism 
during the late Goryeo period (1170-1392). In spite 
of strong encouragement by the royal government, 
local communities were generally reluctant about both 
hyangsarye and hyangeumjurye. This reluctance mostly 
occurred because both rites were rather fastidious 
and involved complicated procedures. Thus it was 
easy to make a fool of oneself unless one completely 
familiarized himself with the procedure by attending 
the sessions administered by experienced officiators. 
The emphasis in hyangsarye was placed neither on 
the art of archery, nor on an archer’s technical mastery, 
but rather on the education and enlightenment of the 
people. The goal was to instill in the people Confucian 
etiquette, respect for elders, and moral virtues. 


SANMEGI “7! 


FEEDING A MOUNTAIN 


Sanmegi © (Kor. 414]]7], lit. feeding a mountain) is a 


ritual paying homage to a mountain by offering it food. 
It is mainly practiced in Gangwon Province and is based 
on the local kinship beliefs. 

In this ritual, the mountain symbolizes not only 
the mountain spirits, but also the ancestors. Treating 
one’s ancestors well is traditionally regarded as a way 
to ensure the welfare of the descendants. Sanmegi 
sometimes is seen as a rite for cattle as it includes 
feeding a cow on mountain slopes. The ritual is still 
practiced in the eastern part of Gangwon Province, in 
places such as Jeongseon and Yeongwol. It is observed 
particularly vigorously in the Samcheok region where 
clan villages engage a shaman or a fortune-teller to 
preside over the ceremony. The ritual, combining 
tributes to ancestors with festivities, functions both as a 
religious practice and as an outdoor setting for a spring 
reunion of the clan members. 


4. Reciting Sansingyeong (Mountain God Scripture) 
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9. Soji (Burning Prayer Papers) 
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HWAJEON 2 zat 


FLOWER PETAL RICE PANCAKES 


Hwajeon © (Kor. +41, Chin, 7684, flower petal rice 
pancakes) are made by cooking thin, round shaped 
pieces of glutinous rice dough over an oiled pan and 
placing the petals of seasonal flowers on the top of 
the pancake. This type of pancake is also referred to 
as kkotjijimii (Kor. £4|]"]) or kkotbukkumi (Kor. 
¥44+4)). These cakes were often used as part of 
decorative piles of cakes on ritual altars for exorcism 
rites or memorial services. In spring, hwajeon are made 
with azalea petals (dugyeonhwajeon, Kor. 4341, 
Chin. #tH8768i) or petals of pear blossoms (ihwajeon, 
Kor. °]3}41), Chin. 42761). In summer, it is common to 
use rose petals (jangmihwajeon, Kor. "| 2}4, Chin. 
#CER), and during autumn, yellow chrysanthemum 
or mother chrysanthemum (gukhwajeon, Kor. 
=7S}Al, Chin. %7HM). Ifno flower petals are available, 
housewives decorate the pancakes with dropwort, 
mugwort, iwatake (Umbilicaria esculenta) or dates, 
which are cut into flower shapes. 
The usual way of cooking hwajeon pancakes 
is as follows: First, petals are collected from seasonal 
blossoms and cleaned by rinsing in fresh water. 
Glutinous rice is finely crushed and salted. Next, hot 
water is added and the mixture is stirred into the dough. 
The cook tears off small, chestnut-size pieces of dough 
and flattens them with the palm of 
her hand into round-shaped 
bite-size pancakes. The 
cakes are first cooked on a 
frying pan over medium 
heat and then decorated 
by placing several petals 
into a desired pattern on 
top. Lastly, the cakes are 
fried again until they turn 


Hwajeon 


a light golden color. 


HWAJEON NORI #250! 7¢8%- 


SPRING BLOSSOM EXCURSION 


Hwajeon nori © (Kor. 241°], Chin. 768%, lit. picnic 
with flower petal rice pancakes) was a term reserved 

in traditional Korea for the custom of going out to the 
mountains to watch the spring blossoms on Samjinnal 
(Kor. 4}21S, lit. the third day of the third lunar month), 
the third day of the third lunar month. The name of 
the event derives its meaning from the fact that people 
habitually brought a picnic basket full of pancakes 
adorned with azalea petals, 6 known as hwajeon 
(Kor. 2}41, Chin, /&H, flower petal rice pancakes) to the 
scenic hills and valleys. This activity was more closely 


associated with women than men, as they watched the 
spring scenery, ate petal pancakes, sang and danced. 

‘The tradition dates back to the Three Kingdoms 
period and originated from Silla (57-935). Records state 
that in the Joseon period (1392-1910) hwajeon nori 
was particularly popular with young wives. A group 
of young Joseon women would travel to an attractive 
outdoor site and pitch a tent for a rustic afternoon where 
pancakes, wine, music, and dance abounded. Although 
hwajeon nori was practiced to some degree by men as 
well, for them it was just one of many spring outings 
they participated in with a small company of friends. 

In contrast, women on that day gathered with a much 
broader circle of acquaintances, and they anticipated the 
event because it was the only annual formal outing in 
which they could meet with their peers. 

Hwajeon nori was an important outlet for self- 
expression among women who could show off their 
latent talents in singing or dancing. A distinctly female 
poetic genre, known as hwajeonga (Kor. =}417}), 
originated from this custom. These poems consisted 
of 17 parts, describing all of the preparations and 
proceedings of this annual outing; namely, a prolog, 
laments on one’s fate, eulogy of spring, discussion about 
the outing, choosing of auspicious dates, distribution 
of invitations, obtaining approval from parents-in- 
law, preparation of the picnic, makeup and dressing 
for the outing, praising of the scenery site, frying the 
pancakes, tasting the food, singing about the delight of 
the occasion, showing remorse at farewell and hoping 
for another meeting, returning home, and a postscript. 
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Hwajeon Nori Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeo ong-si, Gyeongsangb' o, Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 
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Seasonal Holiday 


HANSIK 


DAY OF COLD FOOD 


Hansik (Kor. $4], Chin. 3€#, lit. cold food) occurs 

on the 105" day after the winter solstice and is 
approximately April fifth on the Gregorian calendar. It 
is one of the four major holidays in Korea, along with 
New Year’s Day, Dano and Chuseok. According to a 
Chinese custom, people refrained from using fire and 
ate cold food on this day. For this reason the day can 
also be referred to as Geumyeonil (Kor. #3, Chin. 
SSAA, lit. no smoke day), Suksik (Kor. 44], Chin. 48, 
lit. cooked food), or Naengjeol (Kor. 84, Chin. iréfi, 
lit. Cold Day). As Hansik is not based on the lunar 
calendar, it can fall during either the second or the third 


lunar month. In traditional Korea, people believed that 
if Hansik occurred in the second lunar month, it was a 
sign suggesting a good year with warm weather. When 
Hansik fell on the third lunar month, people in some 
regions avoided planting grass on their family burial 
mounds on that day. 

In modern Korea, Hansik has lost much of its 
importance in comparison to the Goryeo (918-1392) 
and Joseon (1392-1910) dynasties because many of 
the related customs and festivities have been forgotten. 
However, customs related to ancestor worship are 
still practiced. Families may hold a memorial service 
in their ancestral shrine or travel to their family’s 
gravesites. In Seoul and its vicinities, families sometimes 
perform a worship service to mountain spirits before 
proceeding to an ancestor memorial ceremony. Tombs 
of distant ancestors who were not included in the 
memorial services or relatives who died without a direct 
descendant are visited on this day as well. 

A lot of activities on Hansik are related to caring 
for the graves because evil spirits were believed to be 
inactive on this day and could bring no harm. It is a 
time for families to plant new grass on their ancestral 
burial mounds or set up a new epitaph or sangseok (Kor. 
4t44, Chin. (KG, an altar-like flat stone slab fronting 
a tomb). In addition, relocating a tomb is often done 
on this day. The custom of visiting ancestral tombs 
and looking after them has been maintained until the 


present, in part due to the fact that Hansik falls on or 
around Tree Planting Day (April 5), which is a national 
holiday. 

Hansik marks the beginning of the farming 
season as well. Rural households would briefly take their 
oxen outdoors in order to see how strong they were for 
the upcoming plowing season. The weather conditions 
on the day also served as precursors to the harvest. 


GAESACHO 7! 2&3 


REPLANTING GRASS ON BURIAL MOUNDS 


Gaesacho (Kor. 71444, Chin, 3%, replanting 
grass on burial mounds) is one of the main customs 
on Hansik (Kor. $4], Chin. 8, Day of Cold Food) 


Gaesacho 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


refurbishing ancestral tombs by adding dirt and 
replanting grass on the parts of the mound which have 
been broken off or eroded away. This custom, dating 
back to the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392), became a 
common practice during the Joseon dynasty (1392- 
1910) and is still observed nationwide. 

According to the “Sangnye Pyeonnam” (Kor. 
Aye) 42, Chin. #€76(8%%, Funeral Manual, 1844) and the 
“Sarye Holgi” (Kor. AF8]27], Chin. Suisayid, Procedures 
of Four Major Family Ceremonies, 1904), two volumes 


on ritualistic procedures of the late Joseon, refurbishing 
a burial mound involved three different steps. First, 

the person buried in the tomb was informed about 

the intended work through a rite called gaesa chogoje 
(Kor. HA} 314], Chin. &S34848). Secondly, the god 
of the land was notified. After new patches of grass 


were added to the mound, another rite called wian 
myoje (Kor. 9}¢t4]], Chin. #2248) was performed 
to comfort the soul of the deceased whose peace had 
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been disturbed by the commotion. In modern Korea, 
however, these ceremonial steps are generally skipped. 
Replanting the grass on the tombs usually takes place 
on Hansik or Cheongmyeong (Kor. 43, Chin. yA, 
Day of Pure Brightness) because both days occur in the 
season when grass flourishes. In addition, both Hansik 
and Cheongmyeong are believed to be auspicious, with 
anything done on these days turning out well. 


HANSIK JEOLSA #424: sa¢5 


HANSIK-DAY MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Hansik jeolsa 6 (Kor. $4] St, Chin. 3€ GiB) is the 
memorial service held during the Hansik (Kor. e4J, 
Chin. 3, lit. Day of Cold Food) visit to ancestral 
tombs. It is also called Hansik jesa (Kor. @t4]4]44, Chin. 
SeeS8ii0), Hansik charye (Kor. 4]A}#], Chin. 33878) 
or Hansik seongmyo (Kor. %4|98, Chin. #2438). 

The term jeolsa (Kor. SA}, Chin. gilt, éfiiial) is used for 
memorial services held on major holidays such as New 
Year's Day, Hansik, Dano and Chuseok, and refers to 
both the memorial services at the gravesite and at home. 

Holding a memorial service at an ancestral tomb 
on Hansik is believed to be a custom originating from 
Tang China (618-907). In Korea, Hansik became a major 
holiday during the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392). In the 
royal court, government officials were given a three-day 
rest and a memorial service was celebrated in the royal 
ancestral shrine and in the Gyeongnyeongjeon Hall. 
Execution of criminals on Hansik day was prohibited. 
During the Joseon dynasty (1392-1910), the holiday was 
similarly celebrated with memorial services held at the 
royal ancestral shrine and a grave site. Commoners also 
paid visits to ancestral tombs with sacrificial food, wine, 
and fruits. 

Hansik and Chuseok, the two most widely- 
observed holidays, owe their popularity in part to the 
fact that they mark, respectively, the beginning and the 
end of a season. Hansik, as the gateway of spring, was 
a proper time for refurbishing tombs and replanting 
grass on it. Thus people in modern Korea still maintain 
the custom of visiting their ancestral tombs on this day 
annually. 
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HansikJeolsa —Wangdae-ri, Duma-myeon, Nonsan-si, Chungcheongnam-do 


1. Arranging Sacrificial Food 


2. Burning Incense 


. a 
Diggit Oe ” 
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4. The First Libation-1 5. The First Libation-2 6. Reciting Ritual Prayer 
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9. The Last Libation 10. Offering Tea 


12. Consuming Sacrificial Food 


13. Reciting Ritual Prayer 14. Consuming Sacrificial Food 
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Seasonal Term 


CHEONGMYEONG 


DAY OF PURE BRIGHTNESS 


SS aA 


The fifth of the twenty-four solar terms, 
Cheongmyeong (Kor. 4°, Chin. #48, Day of Pure 
Brightness) falls on the third lunar month. The name, 


meaning “pure brightness,” describes the gradual 
clearing of the sky, which occurs in spring around April 
fifth or sixth on the Gregorian calendar. Cheongmyeong 
is the time when the sun is positioned at 15 degrees 
on the ecliptic. Cheongmyeong falls on the day before 
Hansik (Kor. #4], Chin. 3, Day of Cold Food) or 
on the same day as Hansik, and is usually between 
Chunbun (Kor. #2, Chin. #4, Spring Equinox) and 
Gogu (Kor. 3-7, Chin. #8, Grain Rain). 

According to the entry of Cheongmyeong in the 
“Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 674/47], Chin. EMBER, 
A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849), the 
king’s servants would start a fire on this day by rubbing 
a willow branch against an elm trunk and offer the 
flame to the king. The king then handed out torches 
made from this flame to the members of his court 
and governors of 360 towns across the country. This 
custom of distributing fire was called sahwa (Kor. AS}, 
Chin. ix, lit. gifting fire). Town governors made 
more torches out of the torch received from the king 
and handed them out to people in their jurisdiction. 
This was the “new fire’, which was to replace the “old 
fire”. Until the arrival of the torch from the capital, 


Cheongmyeong 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


people were not allowed to cook or heat their food. 
This accounts for the origin of Hansik, or “Day of Cold 
Food”. Consequently, since Cheongmyeong and Hansik 
frequently fell on the same day, the two days became 
interchangeable in people's minds. 

In the farming calendar, Cheongmyeong 
corresponds to the period during which rice 
paddies and dry fields are tilled in preparation for 
planting. As a major point in the farming timeline, 
Cheongmyeong has many folk beliefs associated with 
it. A clear Cheongmyeong or Hansik day was a positive 
sign for the upcoming farming year. Good weather 
on a Cheongmyeong or Hansik day for the fishing 
communities predicted an increase in fish varieties and 
a large catch, while a windy Cheongmyeong day was 
considered a bad omen. 

In some parts of Korea, Cheongmyeong is regarded 
as an auspicious day in which no harm can occur. 
Therefore, people in traditional Korea often spent this 
day on the activities which they believed could cause 
harm if conducted at the wrong time. For instance, 
people spent time weeding and refurbishing ancestral 
graves, and mending their homes. 


GOGU 29308 


DAY OF GRAIN RAIN 


‘The sixth of the twenty-four solar terms, Gogu @ (Kor. 
=-?, Chin. #8, lit. grain rain) follows Cheongmyeong 
(Kor. 83, Chin. y44, Day of Pure Brightness) and 
precedes Ipha (Kor. 1}, Chin. 12%, Beginning of 
Summer). It is usually in the middle of the third lunar 


month and occurs around April twentieth on the 
Gregorian calendar. Gogu, literally meaning “grain rain,’ 
is the day when spring rain generates the growth of 
farm crops. 

Around the time of Gogu, rural households 
prepare rice seed beds and proceed with other activities 
inaugurating the farming season. This timing explains 
the existence of many popular sayings which associate 
Gogu with farming: for instance, “All crops wake up on 
Gogu’, “ 
day” and “A rainy Gogu is not good for crops”. 


Expect a drought if the weather is dry on Gogu 


On the day of Gogu, farmers placed rice seeds 


Gogu 


Cheongdo-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photographs by Ba 


1. Seedbed 


2. Covering Seedbed 


in a large crock jar filled with water so that the seeds 
would expand before they were planted in the rice beds. 
The straw sacks where the seeds were stored over the 
winter were covered with pine branches. People had to 
cleanse themselves of evil influences before they entered 
their homes if they attended a funeral, witnessed an 
inauspicious event or fell victim to bad luck. This was 
done by hopping over a bonfire set for this purpose 
outside the house gate. Even after the purification ritual, 
these members of the household were not allowed to 
look at or touch the rice seeds, as this was believed to 
delay germination and negatively affect the outcome of 
the year’s farming. 
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3. Keeping Seedbed Warm 


SEONJAMJE “84 *208 


SERICULTURAL RITE 


Seonjamie & (Kor. 1441, Chin. 5c83%, sericultural 
rite) was a rite to pay homage to Silingshi (Kor. 4-5] 
(Seoreungssi), Chin. P45), a mythical ancient 
Chinese figure, believed to have brought the art of 
rearing silkworms to early humans. It consisted of a 


SEONJAMJE 
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Seonjamje Seonjamdan Altar, Seongbuk-dong, Seongbuk-gu, Seoul 


9. The Second Libation 10. The Last Libation 
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11. Consuming Sacrificial Food 12. Covering the Vessels 


15. End of the Rite 
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SSUKGUK 


Food << Other Customs 


worship service and a demonstration by the queen of 
how to harvest mulberry leaves; these leaves are the 
main sustenance of silkworms. The ritual was held on 
an auspicious Day of the Snake during the third lunar 
month. The symbolic context of seonjamje should be 
understood in relation with seonnongje (Kor. 4-6, 
Chin. 4c5238, agricultural rite). In seonnongje the king 
presided over a worship service held at seonnongdan 
(Kor. 4-6, Chin. 4c, altar for agricultural rites), 
then went to the royal farmland jeokjon (Kor. 44, 
Chin. #1) to demonstrate personally the tilling of the 
soil and the growing of crops that were used for ritual 


offerings. In parallel, during seonjamje, the queen held 
a worship service at seonjamdan (Kor. 41%, Chin. 
5-208, altar for sericultural rites) and demonstrated 
how to rear silkworms and made ritual clothes to 
promote silk growing and weaving. 

The royal government encouraged the production 
of silk fabric with the dual purpose of making clothes 
and currency. Sericulture increased the crown's treasury 
revenues and benefited the overall economy of the 
kingdom. Indeed, silkworm growing was an important 
and easily available source of extra income for farming 
households. Seonjamje is also noteworthy insofar as this 
was the only national rite of Joseon (1392-1910) that 
was presided over by a woman and not by the king or 
the male attendants of the court. 


SSUKGUK *= 


MUGWORT SOUP 


Ssukkuk w (Kor. 4+, Chin. 30%, mugwort soup) is 
made by boiling meatballs prepared with ground beef 


and chopped mugwort in a clear broth. It is preferable to 
use tender mugwort leaves harvested in the early spring, 
as they have a good taste and a nice fragrance. First, 

the leaves are lightly parboiled and chopped into small 
pieces. Chopped mugwort is then mixed with ground 
beef and shaped into bite-size meatballs. The meatballs 
are rolled in flour until well coated, then dipped in an 
egg batter, and finally thrown into the boiling broth. 
When the meatballs are fully cooked they float to the 
top. In traditional Korea, commoners often prepared and 
consumed mugwort soup and mugwort rice cake after 


refurbishing the ancestral 
tombs on Hansik (Kor. 
st], Chin. 38, Day of 
Cold Food). 

According to 
the founding myth of 
Korea as recorded in 
the “Samguk Yusa” (Kor. 
Ats74b, Chin. =Bgutss, 
Memorabilia of the Three 
Kingdoms, 1281), Hwanung 
(Kor. +8-, Chin. #86), the son 
of the heavenly god, gave a 
bear and a tiger who yearned 
to become human twenty heads of garlic and a sack of 


Ssukguk 
Photograph by the Institute 
of Korean Royal Cuisine 


mugwort each. He then instructed them to eat nothing 
else and to avoid the sunlight for one hundred days. 
Only the bear followed all of the instructions and at the 
end of twenty-one days became a human woman and 
married Hwanung. The child of the Bear woman (Kor. 
$4, Chin. #@4) was Dangun (Kor. tt, Chin. #24), 
who became the mythical founding father of the Korean 
nation. Koreans, therefore, have considered mugwort a 
divine herb with miraculous power since early times. 


DAKSSAUM =2éts bas 


COCK FIGHT 


People of all ages in traditional Korea were fond of 
Dakssaum o& (Kor. 44s, Chin. 88, cock fight)which 
pitted two trained roosters against each other. Currently 


known mostly as tugye (Kor. =, Chin. 648) rooster 
fights are hosted as part of folk festivals or events. 

Although widely spread across Korea, rooster 
fights have been particularly popular in the southeastern 
part of the country. According to the “Rural Pastimes of 
Joseon” (Kor. £412] HE 2 et, Jap. Hf Osep--HRse, 1941) 
by Murayama Jijun, there were eight places to hold 


rooster fights on a regular basis in South Gyeongsang 
Province - the highest number among the regions. 
Those places included Jinyang, Haman, Changnyeong, 
Miryang, Ulsan, Gimhae, Goseong and Sacheon. 
Traditional cock fights in Changnyeong take 
place in the following manner. The main species of the 


rooster in the fights are the Shamo, native of India, the 
Hando of Japan, and the Uduri, a cross-breed species of 
domestic origin. They are fed snakes, mudfish, and eggs. 
This protein-rich diet helps them grow taller and have 
an especially long neck. In order to keep the rooster’s 
neck agile, the owner goes around it in circles when 
feeding it. Two or three months after being hatched, 
fighting roosters are put into individual cages. Training 
begins when a rooster turns eight to nine months of 
age. Cock fights are held inside an enclosed arena and 


Dakssaum 
Chilseok-dong, Nam-gu, Gwangju, Photograph by Kim, Dae-byeok 
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the rooster that hits the ground with its belly or whose 
beak touches the ground first loses. Fighting techniques 
include the front attack, rear attack, and jaw attack. The 
rooster weighs 4.5 to 5 kilograms on average, so when it 
flings itself towards the opponent to attack its head, the 
blow can be quite severe. A cock fight can sometimes 
last over an hour. The fight frequently involves betting. 
‘The owner of the winning rooster receives about 10% of 
the wager with the rest going to the winning bidder. 


DAKSSAUM 
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The hottest of the four seasons, summer starts in 
the fourth lunar month and finishes in the sixth 
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Summer is the second and the hottest of the seasons. 
In the twenty-four solar term system, summer extends 


from Haji (Kor. 6}4], Chin. 2%, ) to 
(Kor. #4, Chin. #3, ). In 


the Northern Hemisphere, summer is June to August 
but on the lunar calendar, it is the fourth, fifth and sixth 
lunar months. The average summer temperature is 20- 
25°C. In the mid-summer the highest temperatures 

can reach over 30°C and in early or late summer the 
highest temperature is over 25’C but under 30°C. The 
most typical feature of Korean summer are monsoon 
rains, which often cause floods and bring considerable 
damages. In the urban areas, high humidity and 
extreme heat may lead to the so-called “tropical nights, 
a phenomenon when the lowest temperatures remain 
over 26°C even at night and the people cannot sleep 
well because it is much higher than the optimum for 
sleeping 20°C. Another characteristic of Korean summer 
is typhoons. In the period between late summer and 
early autumn, the peninsula is struck by one to three 
typhoons every year. 


Summer is the time of most active growth for all 
living organisms. Some hibernating mammals, such 
as hedgehog and badger, that wake up in spring, have 
their young in summer. The migratory birds that come 
to the Korean peninsula during summertime include 
swallow, cuckoo, egret, common Indian kingfisher 
and crake. Snakes are also most active in summer. The 
largest number of flower species bloom during this 
season. These include honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica), 
multiflora rose (Rosa multiflora), iris (Iris ensata var. 
spontanea), Siberian motherwort (Leonurus sibiricus), 
Korean carnation (Hibiscus syriacus), hibiscus (Hibiscus 
syriacus), garden balsam (Impatiens balsamina), 
sunflower (Helianthus annuus) and moss-rose 
(Portulaca grandiflora Hooker). 


In order to have a better harvest in autumn, farmers 
need to take very intensive care of the crops in summer, 
a period of vigorous growth. 


Summer, in this context, is the season of 
growth bridging the sowing season of spring and the 
harvest season of autumn. Fishing activities in the 
coastal communities during summer are conducted 
comparatively rarely, only when the villagers find time 
between the busy days of agricultural work. 

The most important farming activities in summer 
are transplanting the rice plants, irrigating the paddies, 
spreading fertilizers, weeding, harvesting and sowing. 
Rice is the most important staple food crop in Korea, 
and accordingly, rice farming has always been the 
most important economic activity. Among the dry- 
field crops, grains such as barley, wheat, soy beans and 
millet constitute the main part of the crops. Barley and 
wheat are harvested just before the Summer Solstice 
(approximately June twenty-first), along with potatoes, 
garlic, hemp, corn and chili. The crops harvested in 
autumn include millet, soy beans, sorghum, red beans, 
broomcorn millet, sesame, buckwheat and sweet 
potatoes. 

Along the eastern coast, fishing communities 
harvest various kinds of seaweed, such as ceylon moss 
and tot (Hizikia fusiforme) and shells such as sea urchin, 
marine mussel, ascidian, oyster and short-necked clam. 
The main kinds of fish the fishermen catch in this period 
are squid, plaice, mackerel and flatfish. Fishermen of 
the southern coastal communities catch plaice, ray, rock 
trout, eel, sea bream, shrimp and sea bass, and those 
of the western coast bring home anchovy and sand 
lance. Fishing in the faraway waters has traditionally 
been a men’s work while women have been engaged in 
gathering marine products along the coasts. In the past, 
salt was made by boiling brine but today it is produced 
by solar evaporation of seawater locked in the coastal 
salt fields. The latter method was introduced in the 20th 
century. 


SEASONAL CUSTOMS 


Crops need a lot of water for healthy growth in summer, 
but too much rain in a short period of time can cause 
floods and seriously damage the crops. This is the reason 
why many of the rites and ceremonies held during 
summer involve farmers’ petitioning the gods to bring 


Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


or to stop rain. 

Major seasonal festivals include Chopail (Kor. 
#3}, Shakyamuni’ Birthday) in the fourth lunar 
month, Dano (Kor. 42, Chin. #i4-) in the fifth lunar 
month, and Yudu (Kor. =, Chin. ¥#%) and Sambok 
(Kor. 43, Chin. ={X) in the sixth lunar month. Chopail 
is the largest Buddhist festival celebrating Buddha's 
Birthday. Dano is the festival of the sun held on the day 
which is believed to have the most profuse positive yang 
energy. In the past, on Yudu people would go to a stream 
and wash their hair in the waters flowing eastwards. 
These days, Koreans refresh by taking a summer 
vacation. Summer vacation season starts after the 
monsoon season is over in mid July and continues until 
mid August. Sambok refers to Chobok (Kor. #¥,, Chin. 
AK, first hottest day), Jungbok (Kor. €, Chin. #1, 
middle hottestday) and Malbok (Kor. 3, Chin. #fk, 
last hottest day). These are believed to be the hottest 
days of a year. The first and the second hottest days fall 
respectively on the third and the fourth Gyeongil (Kor. 
7344, Chin. €H, lit. seventh celestial stem day) after the 
Summer Solstice. The last hottest day comes on the first 
Gyeongil after Ipchu (Kor. ==, Chin. 124, Beginning of 
Autumn). The festival’s specialties include samgyetang 
(Kor. 412%, ginseng chicken soup) and gaejangguk 
(Kor. 71-4, dog meat soup) which have been widely 
regarded as stamina food. Among the twenty-four 
solar terms, [pha (Kor. Yt, Chin. 322, Beginning of 
Summer), Soman (Kor. 244, Chin. “is, Beginning of 
Grain Ripening), Mangjong (Kor. 4S, Chin. f#, Day 
of Harvesting Bearded Grain ), Haji (Summer Solstice), 
Soseo (Kor, 24], Chin. “, Day of Minor Heat) and 
Daeseo (Kor. WA, Chin. %&, Day of Major Heat). 
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CHOPAIL 22& #8 


SHAKYAMUNI’S BIRTHDAY 


Chopail (Kor. 25+Y, Chin. #J/\A ,Shakyamuni’s 
Birthday) is the Birthday of Shakyamuni, the founder 
of Buddhism. The day can be referred to as Bucheonim 
Osinnal (Kor. 444d 24) J, Buddha's Advent Day), 


Bultanil (Kor. 22%, Chin. (at, Buddha’s Birthday), 
Yokburil (Kor. 82%, Chin. #18, Buddha Bathing 


Day) and Seoktanil (Kor. 4&Y, Chin. FexE 
Shakyamuni’s Birth). The most common name of this 
day, Sawol Chopail (Kor. Ak #3}2), meaning “the 
eighth of the fourth lunar month’ is also the date on 
which the holiday is celebrated in Korea and China. In 
Japan, Buddha's Birthday is celebrated on April eighth 
according to the Gregorian calendar. 


, Day of 


Shakyamuni’s Birthday is one of the four major 
Buddhist holidays. The other three are the eighth of the 
second lunar month (the day of Shakyamuni’s leaving 
home), the fifteenth of the second lunar month (the day 
when Shakyamuni reached nirvana), and the eighth 
of the twelfth lunar month (the day of Shakyamuni’s 
enlightenment). Shakyamuni’s Birthday is arguably 
the most important of all four Buddhist holidays. It is 
a popular holiday in Korea, and is often celebrated by 
people of all religious beliefs. Brightly-colored paper 
lanterns are hung in temples and homes and along the 
sides of streets, and various celebratory events are held. 

The day of Shakyamuni’s birth is marked with 
religious symbolism. Considered to be the day of light, 
lanterns decorate the streets as symbols of wisdom and 
enlightenment. Since early times, lantern events became 
integrated with native farming rites and were held on 
other festival days as well. Other days that are celebrated 
with lantern festivals include Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 
Al djs, the Great Full Moon Festival, the fifteenth of 
the first lunar month). During the Goryeo dynasty (918- 
1392) there were three annual national lantern events. 
When Confucianism became the state ideology during 
the Joseon dynasty (1392-1910), lantern processions 
were no longer considered to be the events of national 
importance. They gradually disappeared from national 
celebrations and were organized only on Shakyamuni’s 


Birthday by Buddhist organizations and the faithful. 
This remains the case in contemporary Korea. 

‘The eighth of the fourth lunar month is a symbolic 
date and not the actual day of the birth of Buddha, the 
Prince Siddhartha Gautama. In the Buddhist countries 
of Southeast Asia, celebrations are held in May or even 
in June. Nevertheless, Shakyamuni’s birthday is always 
in the spring when all creatures in the universe are 
reawakened to life. This idea may have contributed 
to the popularization of the holiday. Consequently, in 
Korea, it has become a folk celebration and not just a 
religious holiday observed exclusively by Buddhists. 

The characteristics of a folk celebration can be 
easily seen in the festivities held on this day. Buddhist 
temples decorated with colorful paper lanterns are 
visited by people from all walks of life and all religious 
affiliations. Entire town centers are brightly lit until the 
wee hours of the morning; colorful lantern events are 
often accompanied by music. Children place rice cakes 
decorated with heather leaves, black beans, dropwort 
leaves and other wildgreens under festive lanterns. This 
activity has been interpreted as a theatrical reenactment 
of receiving and entertaining guests on the occasion of 
Shakyamuni’s birth. Another popular entertainment 
for children, known as subu nori (Kor. ==7=°)), 
involves eating elm rice cakes and grilled soybeans, and 
drumming on a gourd dipper placed upside down over 
a jar of water all while sitting on a mat under the festive 
lanterns. Historically in addition to a special Buddhist 
service, folk events for the adults were also held at the 
temples. In tapdori (Kor. 3°), the faithful walked in 
a circle around a Buddhist pagoda until dawn, praying 
and making wishes. These family-oriented and child- 
friendly activities turned this holiday into what is 
known today as Children’s Day. 

A major highlight of the Buddha's Birthday 
celebration is yokbul haengsa (Kor. $= At, Chin. 
Y4ih47 38, lit. Buddha bathing). This ritual is derived 
from a legend that tells of the guryong (Kor. 4", Chin. 


Fue, lit. nine heavenly dragons) who descended to earth 
at the birth of Shakyamuni and bathed the newborn. 
‘Today this ritual is carried out by placing the statue 

of Buddha inside a large basin so that the faithful can 
take turns pouring water on it. Buddha bathing is only 
second to lantern hanging and lantern processions in 
importance in celebrations of this day. 
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1. Hanging Lotus Lanterns 


2.Chopail (Shakyamuniis Birthday) Procession 
Seonamsa Temple, Seungju-eup, Suncheon-si, Jeollanam-do, Jongno-gu, Seoul, Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 


Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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4. Lotus Lanterns 


Seonamsa Temple, Seungju-eup, Suncheon-si, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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3. Pouring Perfume on Buddah’s Statue 5.Rite on Chopail 
Jongno-gu, Seoul, Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 


Jogyesa Temple, Jongno-gu, Seoul, Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 
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LANTERN RITUAL 


Yeondeunghoe © (Kor. @-¢3], Chin. #4&#, lantern 
ritual) is a tradition related to the celebration of 
Shakyamuni’s birth and refers to the hanging and 
lighting of paper lanterns outside homes, in temples and 
along streets. This practice is widespread in all Buddhist 
countries. In Buddhism lanterns are an important 
symbol of Buddha's wisdom enlightening the world. 
Lanterns were used to worship Shakyamuni even during 
his lifetime. The practice of using lanterns in the context 
of a worship service originates from India where water, 
incense, flowers, lanterns and food were customarily 
offered to Brahman deities as sacrificial gifts. Lanterns, 
therefore, have been an indispensable component of 
Buddhist rituals from the earliest days of this faith. 

The earliest written record of lantern rituals 
in Korea is contained in an entry in the “Samguk 
Sagi” (Kor. 4174+], Chin. =Eils#ic, History of the 
Three Kingdoms, 1145), dated to the 6th year of King 
Gyeongmun’ rule of Unified Silla (866). In Unified Silla, 
under the influence of Chinese custom, lanterns were 
lit on the first full moon of the year (the fifteenth of the 
first lunar month) and not on Shakyamuni’s Birthday. 


The event was made into an official Buddhist celebration 
by Wang Geon, the founder of the Goryeo dynasty (918- 
1392). During the Joseon period (1392-1910), the ruling 
dynasty’s pro-Confucian stance led to the oppression of 


Buddhism. All Buddhist temples within the capital city 
were closed down during the reign of King Yeonsangun. 
During King Injong’s reign, Buddhist monks were not 
allowed to enter the royal capital. As an exception, on 
Shakyamuni’s Birthday on the eighth of the fourth lunar 
month, all restrictions on passage in and out of the 
capital city were lifted. This exception made it possible 
for anyone to travel to Buddhist temples outside the 
city. There they could attend worship services, climb on 
nearby mountains and hills to watch the spectacle of the 
brightly lit lanterns, and hold boisterous celebrations 
until dawn. Lantern festivals were prepared days in 
advance: people bundled bamboo tubes to make lantern 
poles, which were placed outside private homes and 
government offices, in marketplaces and along streets. 
Banners made of colorful patches of silk were hung at 
the top of the lantern poles. The number of lanterns 
hung outside a house corresponded to the number of 
children in that household. The lanterns were usually 
kept lit until the day after the Buddha’s birthday. 

After Shakyamuni’s Birthday was recognized 
as an official national holiday in 1975, lantern rituals 
experienced a revival in Korea starting in 1976. In 1996 
Buddhist associations led by the Jogye Order organized 
among other events a large-scale lantern procession 
that followed a route from the Dongdaemun Stadium to 
Jogyesa Temple. This procession has become an annual 
event and all of the Shakyamuni’s Birthday celebrations 
have become known as the “lantern festival” Currently 
Yeondeunghoe is the largest cross-denomination 
Buddhist event. 


Yeondeunghoe Seonamsa Temple, Seungju-eup, Suncheon-si, Jeollanam-do, Photographs by Yi, Don-gi 
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MINARI GANGHOE 
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COLD PLATTER WITH DROPWORT-WRAPPED 
APPETIZERS 


Minari ganghoe © (Kor. \+2]43], Chin. Avr, 
cold platter with dropwort-wrapped appetizers) is a 
holiday dish consumed on Shakyamuni’s Birthday. It 
is prepared by tying around parboiled dropwort stems 
and leaves thinly-sliced omelet, boiled meet, stir-fried 
beef or mushrooms. The bundled appetizers are eaten 
by dipping them in a hot and sour chili pepper dip. 
Minari ganghoe is similar to other cold platter dishes 


using parboiled stringy vegetables such as scallions 
tied around the bite-size meat or vegetable pieces. Pa 
ganghoe (Kor. ¢3}), for example, is prepared similarly, 
but uses scallion (‘pa/t in Korean) instead of dropwort. 
In the royal court, these dropwort-wrapped 
bundles were made in the shape of a jokduri (Kor. 
4-2], ceremonial headpiece worn by women of 
traditional Korea), while in commoners’ households, 
they were made in the shape of a man’s topknot. The 
bright green color of the lightly cooked dropwort stems 
contrasts with the colors of the other food items and 
makes this dish visually attractive and highly decorative. 
On Shakyamuni’s Birthday, the largest Buddhist 
holiday in Korea, families frequently invited guests to 
a special vegetarian meal. Neutitteok (Kor. ==] 4, elm 
cake), grilled soybeans and minari ganghoe were some 
of the representative dishes prepared for this occasion. 
Dropwort, a seasonal vegetable, has 
especially good 
flavor around 
this time and, 
together with 
ganghoe, made 


for an aromatic 
and savory dish 

for the holiday table. 
Recent studies have 
shown that dropwort 
is rich in vitamins A and 


4 


C and may possess cancer- 
preventing properties as 


Minari Ganghoe 
Photograph by the Institute of 
Korean Royal Cuisine 


it seems to increase the 
number of immune cells. 
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ELM CAKE 


Neutitteok © (Kor. =5\4, Chin. if, elm cake) isa 
special treat eaten on Shakyamuni’s Birthday (the eighth 
of the fourth lunar month). It is prepared by mixing 


tender spring elm leaves with rice flour, sprinkling the 
dough with crushed red beans, and cooking it inside a 
steamer. 

To make rice flour for elm 
cake, the rice is soaked 
in water overnight 
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and drained and 
lightly salted before 
being milled into 


fine flour. A small 
amount of water 

is added in the flour 
and a crumbly dough 


is made by mixing flour 
and water together by 

hand. Next, the mixture 
is sifted using a strainer 


Neutitteok 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean 
Royal Cuisine 


and sweetened with sugar. 

Young elm leaves that have 

been previously gathered and cleaned are added to the 
mixture. Preparation of the red beans also starts the 

day before: the beans are soaked in water for twenty- 
four hours, and when tender, their skin is peeled. The 
beans are then placed into a steamer to cook. While still 
hot, the beans are salted and mashed through a coarse 
sieve. The resulting thick dough is placed in a layer at 
the bottom of a steamer, followed by a layer of the rice 
flour dough. The cake becomes a large mound of several 
alternating layers of red beans and rice flour dough, 
which is steamed again. 

The elm buds and leaves used for nuetitteok are 
collected in March and April when they are fragrant 
and safe for human consumption. Steaming the cake 
fills the house with the pleasing scent of the elm leaves. 
One of the reasons the cake is usually prepared around 
the time of Shakyamuni’s Birthday is that the leaves 
and, consequently, the cake are the most flavorful at this 
season. 
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LANTERN FESTIVAL 


Gwandeung nori (Kor. 25°, Chin. #i#-, lantern 
festival) refers collectively to all festive events, games, 
and performances involving lanterns held in celebration 
of Shakyamuni’s Birthday in traditional Korea. The 
historical origins of gwandeung nori can be found in 
Palgwanhoe (Kor. 233], Chin. /\6#@,, lit. Festival of the 
Eight Vows) or Jeongwol Yeondeunghoe (Kor. 48 8-e5], 


Lantern Processions 
Jongno-gu, Seoul, Photographs by Choe, Ho-sik 


Chin. IE AWAKE, Lantern Festival of the First Lunar 
Month) of the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392). Introduced 
from China, lantern festivals were slowly integrated 


into indigenous Korean customs during the Goryo 
dynasty and became a routine part of celebrations of 
Shakyamuni’s Birthday during the Joseon period (1392 
-1910). 

While paper lanterns symbolize enlightenment 
in Buddhism, for ordinary Koreans the lanterns were 
festive ornaments. They signaled the arrival of a day 
on which they could forget about life’s troubles for a 


short while and indulge themselves in fun activities. 
Understood in its broad sense, gwandeung nori can 
include hogi nori (Kor. =7]°], Chin. "8X, fund- 
raising performance with a flag), guldeung nori (Kor. 
“6 #9, spinning the rope with a lantern), nakhwa 
nori (Kor. 42°, lighting pouches with charcoal), 


fireworks, lantern processions 68) , and celebratory torch 


lighting. In contemporary Korea, lanterns are hung only 
in Buddhist temples on the day of Shakyamuni birth, 
but in the past they could be found in every household. 
There they were hung from a long pole placed in the 
yard, with the number of lanterns corresponding to the 
number of children in the household. The lantern pole, 
known as deunggan (Kor. “5-2, Chin. ##) or deungju 
(Kor. $=, Chin. 8), was sometimes decorated with 
pheasant feathers and colorful silk fabrics. 


HOGI NORI 27!2°! "Fike: 


FUND-RAISING PERFORMANCE WITH A FLAG 


Hogi nori s (Kor. &7|S°|, Chin. "¥#08%, fund-raising 
performance with a flag) is a fund-raising activity 


carried out by children in anticipation of Shakyamuni’s 


Hogi Nori 
Photograph by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 
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Birthday, designed to raise money for the lantern 
festival. Days before Shakyamunis Birthday, village 
children would gather to create paper flags and drums 
made from fish skin. Children beat these drums and 
marched around the town carrying a long pole with a 
paper flag at the top at the head of this procession. As 
they marched, they would loudly solicit donations. Rice 
and hemp collected by this means were used to cover 
the costs of the lantern celebrations. 

The name hogi nori (Kor. ©7]°], Chin. "¥#8%) 
refers to performances re-enacting scenes from this 


fund-raising, with humorous choreography. Hogi nori is 
a merrymaking activity of children. These performances 
were marked with religious significance and were 

very popular until the early Joseon period (1392-16th 
century). Later, they were discouraged by the anti- 
Buddhist policies of the ruling dynasty, and hogi nori 
gradually vanished from popular practice. Nevertheless, 
the custom of hanging lanterns on poles with a flag at 
the top, widely practiced on Shakyamuni’s Birthday 
during the Joseon period, is believed to have derived 
from the flagpole used during hogi. 


MANSEOKJUNG NORI 


UNS 80| Sis 
MONK MANSEOK SHADOWPLAY 


Manseokjung nori (Kor. {44S °|, Chin. SHR(83%, 

lit. Monk Manseok play) refers to one type of the 
shadow-plays performed on Shakyamuni’s Birthday 
on the eighth of the fourth lunar month. It is known 
by alternative homonymic names that differ from each 
other only by the Sino-Korean character used to confer 
the sound for the syllable “man/mang” Some examples 
of such names include manseok nori (Kor. Y3AG=°, 
Chin, #4-), mangseok nori (Kor. Y:4}3+s°), Chin. 
iSK-), mangseokjung nori (Kor. YS], Chin. UF), 
manseok suengmu (Kor. W446", Chin, 248(83#) and 
mangseokjungi nori (Kor. ¢4-°)=°)). 

In this silent play, shadows of puppets are cast 
against a screen made of a white piece of fabric, using a 
torch as the light source. Manseokjung nori is believed 
to have stemmed from or to have been closely related to 
yeongdeung nori (Kor. 8-5 =°|, Chin. kai), a shadow 
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show performed on Shakyamuni’ Birthday in which 
the shadows were cast against a paper lantern. 

In a manseokjung nori, the character of Monk 
Manseok, a wooden puppet, stands at the center of the 
stage. He frolics with two different species of deer (sika 
deer and roe deer) to his right side while a dragon and 
a carp on the left appear to want to take possession of a 
lantern as if it were a cintamani, the wish-fulfilling jewel 
in Buddhism. When the dragon and the carp vanish 
from the stage, the monk starts a cymbal-accompanied 
dance and, when he reaches enlightenment through this 
dance, the curtain falls. 

In the Gaeseong area, this shadow-play is said 
to have been performed until the 1920s in the temples 
or nearby villages as a means to spread Buddhism. 
However, the dramatic content of the play and the 
composition of the actors and audience reveal the 
characteristics of folk entertainment as well. In the 
early 20th century, the tradition of staging these 
performances became weaker as a result of Japanese 
colonial policy. Colonial authorities essentially banned 
manseokjung nori, replacing it with children’s choir 
performances, dance or athletic events, musical 
concerts, lantern processions, or public lectures. 


Seasonal Term 


IPHA 2st 178 
BEGINNING OF SUMMER 


May 5, 1957. Kyunghyang Sinmun. 


Harrowing in Ipha 
Deokchi-myeon, Imsil-gun, Jeollabuk-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


‘The seventh of the twenty-four solar terms, Ipha 68 (Kor. 
Js}, Chin. 12%, Beginning of Summer) is in the fourth 


lunar month and falls approximately on May sixth on 
the Gregorian calendar. On Ipha the sun is at 45 degrees 
on the ecliptic. Preceded by Gogu (Kor. 3? Chin. #5, 
Grain Rain) and followed by Soman (Kor. 224}, Chin. 
“Nii, Beginning of Grain Ripening), it is considered 
the official gateway of summer. Ipha is also known 
as Maengnyang (Kor. 4, Chin. 22%) or Maekchu 
(Kor. 4=¢, Chin. 28k), which means the “pleasant cool 
weather around the barley-ripening time”. Yet other 
names for this solar term are as follows: Maengha (Kor. 
Wt, Chin. #2), Choha (Kor. £%}, Chin. #1), Goeha 
(Kor. 46}, Chin. #£22) or Yuha (Kor. -¥-6t, Chin. #£22), 
which stand for “early summer” 

By this time of the year, spring has turned into 
summer - melon fields become dotted with blossoms, 
barley fields sprout, and the rice nursery is green with 


young shoots. As the dry fields and rice paddies become 


crowded with insects, farmers engage in weeding. The 
main task for women at this time is feeding silkworms. 


Seasonal Term 


SOMAN 22! 4 


BEGINNING OF GRAIN RIPENING 


The eighth of the twenty-four solar terms, Soman © 
(Kor. 241, Chin. “Nii, Beginning of Grain Ripening) 
is around May twenty-first on the Gregorian calendar 


Seasonal Terms Soman SOMAN 


and occurs during the fourth lunar month. The sun is 
positioned at 60 degrees on the ecliptic. Falling between 
Ipha (Kor. $1}, Chin. 12, Beginning of Summer) and 
Mangjong (Kor. 3, Chin. #8, Day of Harvesting 
Bearded Grain ), Soman marks a period during which 
the increasing sun hours promote the growth of all 
living things and fill the earth with vitality. 

An alternative name for this period is Maengha 
(Kor. $3}, Chin. 32). It means “early summer” since, 
by this time, summer is always in full swing. Farming 
households become busy with transplanting rice 
seedlings from the seedbeds to the paddies. Top farming 
priorities include rice planting, cutting fall barley stalks, 
and weeding dry fields. 

In the Chinese calendar, the fifteen-day period 
between Soman and Mangjong was divided into three 
five-day periods. The first five-day period was referred 
to as the time when young lettuce leaves begin to grow 
vigorously; the second five-day period was known as 
the time when pepperweed withered; and the last five 
days were regarded as the time when barley ripens. 

In Korea, one of the most popular seasonal delicacies 
corresponding to the first five-day period is fresh 
bamboo shoots eaten with chili paste and other spices. 
Soup with pepperweed is also frequently consumed 
in late spring and early summer. Barley, which starts 
ripening during the last five-day period, is a summer 
staple for farming households along with wheat. 

Breezes around Soman, however, can be 
unexpectedly cool or frigid, as reflected in the Korean 
proverb, “A man old beyond his age dies frozen at 
Soman winds” 


Soman 
Photograph by Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.270.4cm 
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Seasonal Holiday 


DANO &° s+ 
FESTIVAL OF THE FIFTH DAY OF THE FIFTH LUNAR 
MONTH 


Dano @& (Kor. 42, Chin. iF, lit. first fifth) refers to the 
traditional holiday celebrated on the fifth day of the fifth 
lunar month. The first syllable in the name, “dan”, stands 


«> 


for ‘first’ and “o” means “five”; hence the word can be 
translated literally as “the first fifth” Dano has been a major 
holiday in Korea since early times as the day is believed 

to be filled with the positive energy yang. According to a 
Chinese history book of the 7 Century, Suishu (Kor. 4), 
Chin. bi, The Book of Sui), the people of Silla Kingdom 
(BCE 937-CE 935) worshipped the sun and the moon; 
Dano was one of the festivals that celebrated the sun. 

In traditional Korea, a variety of rituals took place 
on this day. During the Joseon period (1392-1910), for 
instance, members of the court presented the king with 
a danocheop (Kor. 2-4, Chin. tii*hk, Dano poetry 
collection). The king, in turn, gave them special Dano 


fans which were made by court artisans or were tributes 
from the provinces. Most of the households performed 
an ancestral worship service called dano jolsa (Kor. 

42 AA, Chin. si“) in which they offered newly 
harvested cherries on the sacrificial table. Another 
ceremony, referred to as dano gosa (Kor. 2-314}, Chin. 
iia“F-t471B), was held to ensure peace in the family, a rich 
harvest, and prosperity of descendants. 

Women washed their hair with the extract of 
Korean iris, changpo (Kor. 4, Chin. 2A, Acorus 
calamus var. angustatus). They also decorated their 
hair with gunggungi flowers (Kor. @@°l, Angelica 
polymorpha) in the belief that the flower’s unique 
fragrance would help repel evil forces. Another custom 
consisted of carving an iris root into a hair pin and 
engraving it with Chinese characters with auspicious 
meanings such as subok (Kor. 5, Chin. #18, lit. 
longevity and fortune) or painting it red. The red 
pigment, largely made from safflower or cinnabar, was 
considered to be a color of brightness that could help 
to thwart evil forces. Wearing a hair pin made in such 
a way was supposed to help women cope better with 
hot summer weather and stay healthy. The customs of 


Gunwi Samjanggunje (Memorial Service for the Three Generals) 
Hyoryeong-myeon, Gunwi-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do 


Geune Ttwigi (Swinging) 
Namdaecheon Stream, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Jong-dal 
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Dano Fan Washing Hair in Changpo Water 
Seongyojang House, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, Seongyojang House, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Jong-dal Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


Surichwitteok (Rice Cake with a Wheel Pattern) 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


ce 


Ssireum (Korean Traditional Wrestling) Gangneung Gwanno Gamyeongeuk (Gangneung Gwanno Mask Performance) 
Namdaecheon Stream, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, Namdaecheon Stream, Gangneung, Gangwon-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Jong-dal Photograph by Kim, Jong-dal 
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washing one’ face and hair with iris extract, wearing 

a new set of clothes, and decorating one’s hair with 
flowers and pins were part of a larger tradition referred 
to as danojang (Kor. 42%, Chin. tii4P#€, lit. Dano 
decoration). 

As Dano was believed to be the day of abundant 
yang energy, amulets made on this day were thought 
to be especially powerful and capable of chasing away 
all evil spirits and bad luck from the family. On Dano, 
Koreans collected and dried various herbs such as 
mugwort and motherwort for this purpose. Farmers 
often set bundles of mugwort against the gate of their 
houses to repel evil forces. Dried mugwort was used to 
treat diseases via moxibustion or decoction. In another 
custom, daechunamu sijip bonaegi (Kor. W424 
A|¥4j 2.4] 7], lit. date tree mating), people placed a small 
rock between any two branches of a date tree in hopes 
that it would make the tree bear more fruit than in 
normal years. Some people would have their seals made 
on Dano, usually with Korean quince or date wood, 
because seals carved on this day were believed to bring 
fortune. 

Many games and events were held during the 
Dano festival. Young people erected a swing with ropes 
made from hay collected from all the houses in the 
community. Everyone, irrespective of age and gender, 
put on their best attire and enjoyed geune ttwigi 
(Kor. 24]#]7], Chin. ##28%, swinging). Young men 
competed with each other in traditional wrestling 
known as ssireum 66) (Kor. |=). Events and ceremonies 


varied greatly according to the region. Some of the 
most famous Dano performances include Gangneung 
Danoje (Kor. 43224], Chin. (i ani4-48, Gangneung 
Dano Festival), Bongsan Talchum (Kor. §4r2, Chin. 
J&u-, Bongsan Mask Dance), Songpa Sandae Nori (Kor. 
SUPA °], Chin. Myxet-, Songpa Sandae Mask- 
dance Drama), and Yangju Byeolsandae Nori (Kor. 
SSA Ss], Chin. ta) aLet-, Yangju Mask-dance 
Drama). 


DANOCHEOP #22 5% 


DANO POETRY COLLECTION 


Danocheop (Kor. +24, Chin. #iiF4, lit. Dano album) 


refers to collections of poems written by government 
officials of the Joseon dynasty (1392-1910) to celebrate 
Dano (Kor. 2, Chin. ti, festival of the fifth day of 
the fifth lunar month). Historical records document 
that the Joseon monarchs regarded the Dano poetry 
writing as a custom important for education. According 
to a record in the “Seongjong Sillok” (Kor. 8 $415, 
Chin. kas Ff, The Annals of King Seongjong, 1499) 
dated the second of the fifth lunar month in the twenty- 
third year of the reign of King Seongjong (1457-1494), 
the king promoted writing Dano poems not only to 
celebrate the festival, but also to encourage general 
learning activities. He was disappointed that the custom 
was only maintained as an old tradition instead of its 
real objective of promoting learning. Therefore, the king 
made the following statement: “As I read the recently 
sent poems, I found that they were not written with 

the purest of heart. From now on, all the Dano poems 
should be graded by a minister who knows poetry, and 
the best pieces should be honored.” A similar record 

is found in the “Yeongjo Sillok” (Kor. 8£#25, Chin. 
SOTA, The Annals of King Yeongjo, 1781). On the 
third of the fifth lunar month in the thirty-eighth year of 
King Yeongjo’s reign (1694-1776), the king complained 
that the Dano poems presented to him that year were 
simply flattery without any critique or substantial 
objections. Such records demonstrate that the custom of 
writing Dano poems to the Joseon rulers was originally 
intended as an opportunity for government officials 

to advise their kings. The custom gradually lost its 
meaning and devolved into lackluster praise poetry. 


GANGNEUNG DANOJE 
BSHOM| SLB FSS 
GANGNEUNG DANO FESTIVAL 


One of Korea’s major traditional folk festivals, 


Gangneung Danoje ® (Kor. 25 2A, Chin. 
(hairs, Gangneung Dano Festival) is held in the 
Gangneung area on Dano (the fifth day of the fifth 
lunar month). The festival was designated as Important 
Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 13 by the Ministry 

of Culture in 1967 and as Masterpiece of the Oral and 
Intangible Heritage of Humanity by UNESCO on 
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1. Brewing of Sinju (God's Liquor) 


d a 
2. Moving to the Chilsadang 3. Mixing Ingredients for Liquor 4. Purification 


(Chin. 34%, Joseon Period’s Government 
Office with 7 Duties) 


th 


be As 


5. Preparing Offerings 6. Daegwallyeong Guardian God Festival 7. Consuming Sacrificial Food During the 
Daegwallyeong Guardian God Festival 
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8. Sinmok (Divine Tree) 


9. Guksa Village Tutelary Festival Procession 10. Daegwallyeong Guardian Goddess Shrine 


= “= + 


11. Daegwallyeong Guardian Goddess Enshrining Festival 12. Soji (Burning Prayer Papers) 
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Gangneung Danoje Gangneung, Gangwon-do, Photographs by Kim, Dae-byeok 


15. Seongjugut (Rite for Household Guardian God) 16. Simcheongut (Rite for Sim Cheong) 


ied 


17. Brass Bucket Ritual 18. Soji (Burning Prayer Papers) 


19. Moving Sinmok (Divine Tree) 20. Soje (Incineration Ritual) 
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November 25, 2005. Gangneung Danoje comprises a 
number of ceremonies, among which a shamanic ritual 
called Gangneung Danogut (Kor. 4332, Chin. 
LBEI-) is officiated by a designated female shaman. 
The entire local community prepares for the festival 


for approximately fifty days each year, which shows the 
zeal and devotion of the citizens of Gangneung for this 
large-scale cultural event. 

The first step in preparation for the festival is 
brewing liquor called sinju 6 (Kor. 41%, Chin. iti, 
lit. god’s drink) that will be offered to tutelary deities 
during the main ceremony. The process starts on the 
fifth day of the fourth lunar month at Chilsadang Hall 
(Kor. ZAFS, Chin. 3#!) in Gangneung City and is 
carried out under the supervision of a shaman and 
other officiants responsible for various religious and 
semi-religious events of the festival. 

The first festival rite takes place on the fifteenth 
day of the fourth lunar month at a mountain shrine 
called Daegwallyeong Sansindang (Kor. HkeAtals, 
Chin. Abilealinhet, lit. Daegwallyeong Mountain 
God's Shrine). The rite honors the mountain god 
who, according to the local belief, incarnated in a 
great general of Silla Kingdom (BCE 937-CE 935) 

Kim Yu-sin (595-673). On the picture hung in the 
shrine the mountain god is portrayed as an old monk 
accompanied by a tiger. Next, the rite to pay homage to 
the state tutelary god is held at Guksa Seonghwangsa 
(Kor. SA}-3 344, Chin. Edemixbesia, lit. State Preceptor’s 
Shrine), which is located 40 meters down the hill 

from the mountain god's shrine. It starts at about 11 


oclock in the morning and takes place in front of a 
mortuary tablet with the god’s title, Daegwallyeong 
Guksa Seonghwangjisin (Kor. H2t4 441-332) 41, 
Chin. ABASHEUETAGE Zit, lit. State Preceptor God of 
Daegwallyeong), inscribed on it and a portrait of State 


Fa 


Preceptor Beomil (810-889) who is portrayed sitting on 
a horseback and wearing a soldier's hat. 

Local worshippers believe that the state tutelary 
deity arrives to this world via the ninety-nine curves 
of the Daegwallyeong Mountain Pass and briefly 
rests at the tutelary shrine in Gusan, the village that 
had a station guesthouse since the Goryeo Dynasty 
(918-1392). The state tutelary deity and his retinue 
are believed to descend to a guardian tree. In honor 
of their arrival the villagers decorate the tree with 
the strips of clothes of three colors and hold a torch 
parade. The procession then goes to the Haksan Village 


to perform the Haksan Tutelary Deity Rite. Haksan 

is located 5 km away from the Gangneung city and 
houses the Seokcheon Spring (Kor. 4], Chin. Gx) 
and the Hakbawi Rock (Kor. $}4}4, lit. crane rock), two 
landmarks that appear in the legend of the birth of State 
Preceptor Beomil. The rite, accordingly, signifies the 
guardian deity’s homecoming. 

Carrying the divine tree i (Kor. 415, Chin mix) 
and singing a folk song entitled “Yeongsanhong” (Kor. 
QAts, lit. Azalea), the participants of the parade finally 
arrive at the shrine of the Daegwallyeong State Preceptor 


Goddess (Daegwallyeong Guksa Yeoseonghwangsin, 
Kor. Habs} 2S), Chin. ABA SAUET ACM) in 
Hongje-dong, Gangneung, where the State Preceptor 
is said to meet the goddess. The fifteenth of the fourth 
lunar month is thus the day when the divine couple is 
reunited, and it is regarded as the official start of the 
Gangneung Dano Festival. The participants celebrate 


the reunion of the gods and enshrine them in the 
Daegwallyeong State Preceptor Goddess Shrine until 
the main ceremony of the Dano Festival. The shrine 
building features a three-bay structure with a tile roof 
and decorated with multicolored paintwork called 
dancheong. Inside the building, on the front wall of 
the shrine hall there is a portrait of the goddess who 
appears as a lady with long, plaited hair resting on her 
left shoulder and draping down to her chest. She is 
attended by a tiger and a waiting maid. 

The yeongsinje (Kor. 414], Chin. iss, deity 
welcoming rite) announcing the beginning of the 
main Dano ceremony takes place on the third of the 
fifth lunar month at the Namdaecheon Dano Altar 
(Namdaecheon Dano Jedan, Kor. 44. 42A]G, Chin. 
FAI II Yin S848) in Gangneung. The divine couple 


enshrined in the goddess’ shrine are now escorted to 


the event venue at Namdaecheon. On the way they 
briefly stop at the Gyeongbang House where the food 
offerings are prepared for the celebration on the eve of 
the festival’s main ceremony. 

Every morning from the fourth day of the fifth 
lunar month until the final day of the festival the 
guardian deities are honored through the Confucian- 
style rites called jojeonje © (Kor. £414], Chin. #19258). 
‘The officiants and leading participants dressed in 
Confucian ceremonial clothes perform these rites 
under the supervision of an expert whose knowledge 
and experience of traditional rituals is officially 
acknowledged by the government. 


The highlight of the Gangneung Dano Festival, 
often attracting the largest audience through the 
festival, is Gangneung Danogut (Kor. 4-2, Chin. 
YL NGAH-). It is a shamanic ritual intended to deliver 
human wishes to the supernatural world resided by gods 
and goddesses. The event takes place on the seventh day 
of the fifth lunar month, i.e., the final day of the festival. 

According to the data collected by the National 
Research Institute of Cultural Heritage in 1999, the ritual 
includes the following episodes: (1) bujeonggut (Kor. 
FAX, Chin. *Y¥-, purification rite), (2) cheongjwagut 
(Kor. 8445, Chin. ii4é-, the rite inviting all gods to 
come to the ritual venue), (3) hahoedongchamgut (Kor. 
St3]-S tx, Chin. faf#lalB--, the rite requesting that the 
gods reconcile and participate in the ritual), (4) sejongut 
(Kor. AZ, Chin. t#-&-, rite for abundant harvest, 
includes the song telling the story of Danggeum-aegi), 
(5) josanggut (Kor. kX, Chin. if_L-, ancestral rite), 
(6) sansingut (Kor. 4141, Chin. tuitt-, rite for mountain 
gods including the god of Daegwallyeong Mountain 
Pass), (7) Simcheonggut w (Kor. 314, Chin. ii-, 
the rite in which a shaman recites the dramatic song 


about filial daughter Simcheong and asks gods to endow 
fishermen with keen eyesight, so that they have a big 
catch), (8) cheonwanggut (Kor. A9R, Chin. K£-, the 
rite to the Buddhist deity of heaven), (9) chugwongut 
(Kor. 49, Chin. ijiii-, rite for the prosperity of 


individuals, families and village communities), (10) 


Zz + 


seongjugut © (Kor. 8x, Chin. #k+-, rite for the 
household guardian god), (11) sonnimgut (Kor. 

#4 rite to prevent smallpox and measles), (12) 
gunungjangsugut (Kor. 2-4, Chin. HHEEHN-, rite 
for the deified generals), (13) Jemyeongut (Kor. AVX, 
the rite invoking the spirit of shamans’ foremother 
Grandma Jemyeon), (14) yongwanggut (Kor. 83x, 
Chin. jig +-, lit. Dragon King rite, asks the god of water 
for success and prosperity), (15) kkotnorae-baenoraegut 
(Kor, 22-4 -- HX, lit. flower song-boat song rite, 
ensures a safe passage of spirits to the other world, with 


flowers symbolizing the other world and boat meaning 
a comfortable trip), (16) deungnoraegut (Kor. 64x, 
the rite bidding farewell to Daegwallyeong State 
Preceptor), (17) talgut (Kor. 2X, lit. mask rite). 

The last of the festival rituals starts in the evening 
on the seventh day of the fifth lunar month and is 
intended to send the tutelary god and the goddess 
back to their shrines in Daegwallyeong Mountain Pass 
and Hongje-dong. This is known as songsinje (Kor. 
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Ala), Chin. 3:78, farewell ritual), during which 

the officiants ask the tutelary deities if they have been 
properly served during the festival and request that the 
deities bring peace and fortune to the communities 

that have participated in the festival. The ritual is also 
sometimes called soje 6 (Kor. i], Chin. #24, lit. 
incineration ritual) because the objects used by shamans 
for the festival, including the sinmok (Kor. 41, Chin. 
ttAX, divine tree), paper flowers and other ornaments 


decorating the altars and shrines, are burnt during this 
ritual. It ends with a shamans pledge to invite the divine 
couple in the following year and a request for peace to 
all residents of the area. 
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MUGWORT TIGER 


Aeho (Kor. H®, Chin. 305%, lit. mugwort tiger) is a 
small figure of a tiger made from mugwort, which was 
worn in a womans hair or hung above a door on Dano 
(Kor. 42, Chin. #i4F, the fifth of the fifth lunar month) 
to ward off evil spirits. The figurine was supposed 

to combine the purifying quality of mugwort with 

the fierceness of a tiger, hence making aeho twice as 
powerful in expelling evil. 

Dano marked the beginning of summer, a period 
when Koreans suffered from the so-called “five poisons” 
(odok, Kor. 2+5, Chin. $.3#). This expression refers 
to five kinds of poisonous animals - snake, spider, 
scorpion, centipede and frog — that intruded into 
people's houses searching for shelter from the summer 
heat. People hung a bundle of strongly scented herbal 
plants or put it on their house gate; this was believed to 
ward off these harmful creatures. 

The tiger was one of the favorite folk characters, 
and the image of the tiger was often used in charms in 
order to chase away evil spirits. Koreans posted tiger 
and dragon paintings on the doors or walls of their 
homes on New Year's Day. Hanging a tiger painting on 
the door was also considered beneficial for prevention 
and recovery from malaria or cholera. Some families 
hung a tiger bone over the main entrance of their house 
in the belief that no evil spirit would dare cross the 
threshold when it saw the sign of the king of animals. 
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DAECHUNAMU SIJIP BONAEGI 
CHELP RALLY | RFS 
DATE TREE MATING 


Daechunamu sijip bonaegi (Kor. HFA A 2U7I, lit. 
date tree mating) is a custom performed on Dano (Kor. 
©, Chin. #i4¢, the fifth of the fifth lunar month) in 
order to promote the tree’s fertility. According to the 
“Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 674417], Chin. EseRRaC, A 
Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849), “The right 
time for mating a date tree on Dano is noon. Cutting 
off a few branches of a date tree at noon on Dano also 
helps the tree to bear a lot of fruit. Today's custom must 
be based on this old wisdom? The same source contains 
a record of date tree mating on Lunar New Year's Day; 
thus the custom is likely to have been performed twice a 
year. 

Tree mating customs are meant to imitate human 
actions: just as women conceive in marriage, plants 
also need to mate in order to produce fruit. The act of 
inserting a rock in the part of a tree where two branches 
meet at the fork is a symbolic gesture mimicking sexual 
intercourse. 


DANO BUJEOK 2272873 


DANO AMULETS 


Dano bujeok & (Kor. +224, Chin. ii4-77#4) is an 
amulet made on Dano (Kor. 42@., Chin. ##i4-, festival 

of the fifth day of the fifth lunar month). It can also 

be called danobu (Kor. 424, Chin. tii@-74, lit. Dano 
amulet), cheonjung bujeok (Kor. 864-4), Chin. 
KpFeH, lit. amulet of zenith) and chiu bujeok (Kor. 

Z| 9-44), Chin. 2004 #4, lit. Chiu’s amulet). Dano was 
considered an occasion to prepare amulets because in 
the traditional worldview it was the day of the most 
abundant yang energy. This energy could help expel 
miscellaneous ghosts and get rid of all bad luck and 
misfortune in the family. Accordingly, many housewives 
went to nearby temples and acquired paper amulets 
which they hung above a door or on a kitchen wall. The 
custom of carving hair pins with the changpo root (a 


Dano Bujeok 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


variety of iris, Kor. #24, Chin. 238, Acorus calamus var. 
angustatus) also prevented the spread of evil. 

Efforts to use the beneficial yang energy of Dano 
could also be observed in the royal court. During the 
Joseon period (1392-1910) medical practitioners in the 
Naeuiwon (Kor. W2]2, Chin, PN#8B, Palace Pharmacy) 
prepared medicine for the king, such as jehotang (Kor. 
A=, Chin. MWS, milk-and-arrowroot drink) and 
okchudan (Kor. $4, Chin. EHF, lit. jade-hinge pill). 
According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 64171, 
Chin. % Edged, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849), the Gwangsanggam (Kor. 2441, Chin. 
BIR EE, Office for Observance of Natural Phenomena) 
made prints in red ink and attached them to the 
doorposts of palace buildings in an effort to expel evil 
forces. The book also contained a record of a similar 
custom of posting evil-chasing prints on Dano; this 
practice was maintained in the aristocratic families 
throughout the country. 


DANOJANG ©2234 


DANO DECORATION 


Danojang (Kor. 42%, Chin. tiiaP#, lit. Dano 
decoration) refers to the custom of adorning oneself 

on the day of Dano (Kor. 2, Chin. sii4F, the fifth of 
the fifth lunar month) in order to ward off evil spirits. 
According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 6 =AIA171, 
Chin. #Eget32, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849), women washed their hair and face, and 
took a bath with an extract prepared by boiling changpo 


(a variety of iris, Kor. +, Chin. &y#, Acorus calamus 
var. angustatus), wore red and green clothes, and 

stuck changpo hairpins in their hair. The “Sesi Japgi” 
(Kor. AA] 417], Chin. #&t#2, Miscellaneous Seasonal 
Customs) documents that on the day of Dano, people 
gave their children a doll made of changpo leaves or had 
them wear a gourd-shaped ornament as a charm against 
evil. In some regions such ornaments were worn by 
adults as well. 

According to Korean Folk belief, washing one's 
hair with changpo extract on Dano helped maintain 
healthy shiny hair and prevented hair loss. Some even 
collected dew drops from changpo leaves in the early 
morning of the day and used them as a skin toner. 
People wore special festive clothes, as they did on New 
Year's Day; these clothes were usually the best clothes in 
their wardrobe. The most popular attire for women on 
that day was a green jacket with a red skirt or a white 
ramie jacket and a blue ramie skirt. 


DANOBIM © s#- 


DANO DRESS 


Danobim (Kor. +24], Chin. tit4F-), also pronounced 

as Dano bieum (Kor. t24]-2), refers to festive clothing 
worn on Dano (Kor. 42, Chin. iiii4F, the fifth of the 
fifth lunar month). According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. $4417], Chin. Based, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), “On Dano, people present 


fans to each other; girls wear new red and blue clothes 
and wash their hair and body with changpo extract?” 
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This record placed considerable emphasis on the 
newness of the clothes worn on Dano, revealing that in 
traditional Korea common people rarely had a chance 
to acquire new clothes. There was no rule prescribing 
what kind of clothes were to be worn on festival days 
and the choice of attire depended on the economic 
conditions of the family. In most cases, the new clothes 
were presented to the oldest and youngest members of 
the household on three major seasonal holidays — Seo! 
(Kor. 41%, Lunar New Year), Dano, and Chuseok (Kor. 
#44, Chin. #k¥, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the 
eighth lunar month). 

Festive clothes for children ages one to seven years 
old usually featured a jacket with long and wide sleeves 
adorned with saekdong (Kor. 44-5, Chin. 4-, multicolor 
stripes). It could be an inner jacket jeogori (Kor. 434=)), 
an outer jacket magoja (Kor. "}314}), or a coat durumagi 
(Kor. #"1}7]). The names for clothes with saekdong 
sleeves often included the word kkachi (Kor. 7¥Al, lit. 
magpie); these clothes were the preferred holiday attire 
for the Lunar New Year’s eve which is referred to as 
kkachi seollal (Kor. 74), lit. magpie’s New Year). 


SURICHWITTEOK #212 S868 


RICE CAKE WITH WHEEL PATTERN 


Surichwitteok & (Kor. =-=]#]4) refers to a type of rice 
cake made from ssuk (Kor. 4, mugwort) or surichwi 
(Kor. ==] 4, Synurus deltoids, a kind of marsh plant), 
and stamped with a cart wheel pattern. This green- 


Surichwitteok 
Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 


SURICHWITTEOK 
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colored cake is also known as charyunbyeong (Kor. 
AR 3, Chin. Bit, lit. cart wheel rice cake), or 
aeyeopbyeong (Kor. W@'8, Chin. cf, lit. mugwort 
leaf rice cake). The cake is made by mixing pieces of 
boiled plant leaves with steamed rice, pounding the 
dough and cutting it into small pieces. Each piece is then 
decorated by stamping it with the shape of a wheel, and 
painting it with sesame oil. Mugwort could be harvested 
throughout spring until Dano (Kor. 2, Chin. iF, 

the fifth of the fifth lunar month) and was used as an 
ingredient for various seasonal delicacies, such as soups 
and cakes. This plant appears in Korea's foundation 
myth known as Dangun sinhwa (Kor. 32413}, Chin. 
MBs, lit. myth of Dangun). It was admired by 
Korean people as having magical power to expel evil 
and misfortune. In traditional medicine, mugwort is 
used for the treatment and prevention of gastroenteric 
disorders, inflammation, fever, hemorrhage, and 
diarrhea. 


GANGNEUNG GWANNO 
GAMYEONGEUK 

ASU+7 AS Ie SOUR ME 

GANGNEUNG GWANNO MASK PERFORMANCE 


Gangneung Gwanno Gamyeongeuk 8 (Kor. 

7S he 7 AS, Chin. (EPUB) refers to the mask 
performance held during the Dano Festival (Kor. t241, 
Chin. #i4-48, the fifth of the fifth lunar month) in the 
Gangneung area. It is the only traditional theatrical 


performance in today’s Korea in which masked players 
present a story without words using only dance and 
body movements. Another important characteristic of 
this play is that, unlike other mask performances, it is 
not a satire on immoral and corrupt aristocrats. Rather, 
the play focuses on worshiping the village guardian 
deities on the occasion of the Dano festival. As reflected 
in the name of the play, the main actors in it were 
gwanno (Kor. Yt, Chin. &4X), or government slaves. 
Gangneung Gwanno Gamyeongeuk was originally 
performed at village tutelary shrines, but today it takes 
place on a specially built stage on a bank of the Namdae 
Stream. The play features six characters: Yangban 
Gwangdae (Kor. 8st, lit. Aristocrat Clown), Somae 


Gangneung Gwanno Gamyeongeuk Namdaecheon Stream, 
Gangneung, Gangwon-do 


2. Yangban Gwangdae (Aristocrat Clown) and Somae Gaksi (Lady 
Little Shaman) 


3. Sisi Ttakttagi (Meddler) 


5. Yangban Gwangdae (Aristocrat Clown) and Somae Gaksi (Lady 
Little Shaman) 


Gaksi (Kor. 2"H2tA), Lady Little Shaman), two Jangja 
Mari (Kor. #4/"}=], Bag Wearer), and two Sisi Ttakttagi 
(Kor. A]A]=+2t°], Meddler). The play is composed of 
five episodes and the story focuses on love between the 
two main characters, Aristocrat Clown and Lady Little 
Shaman. Their love faces a challenge when the two 
meddlers intervene and trick the man into becoming 
skeptical about the woman's fidelity. The drama ends 
happily, however, after Lady Little Shaman proves her 
innocence by attempting to commit suicide. 


GEUNE TTWIGI 2I#71 #888: 


SWINGING 


Geune ttwigi & (Kor. 14]5]71, Chin. #8é8X, swinging) 
was one of the most popular outdoor games played by 
young women on Dano (Kor. 2, Chin. iF, the fifth 
of the fifth lunar month). A traditional Korean swing 


was made by suspending a wooden plank by ropes from 
a high tree branch or the crossbar of a wooden frame. 
Young women rode the swing by propelling their legs 
forwards and backwards like a pendulum. 

The earliest accounts of swinging were recorded 
during the Goryeo Period (918-1392). According to the 
“Folk Entertainments of Korea” (Kor. 4412] E22}, 


Geune Ttwigi 
Photograph by Song, Seok-hwa (1904-1948) 
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Geune Ttwigi 
Beopseongpo, Yeonggwang-gun, Jeollanam-do, 
Photograph by Jang, Jang-sik 


Jap. FHREO LIE, 1941) by Murayama Jijun (ALLE, 
1891-1968), a Japanese researcher, swinging was a 

main source of entertainment at festivals in 216 out of 
227 areas that he surveyed. His survey also revealed 
that young women enjoyed swinging during the Dano 
Festival in most parts of Korea. In some areas it was 
practiced for about a month, from Buddha's Birthday to 
Dano, with even some community men participating in 
the event. 

In traditional society, the Dano Festival gave 
young Korean women an opportunity to free themselves 
from the pressure of daily housework. They could take 
part in the fun and, with swinging, enjoy the excitement 
of flying into the air. According to folk belief from the 
time, swinging on Dano helped prevent mosquito bites 
and protected women from the intense summer heat. 


GYEOKGU #7 #& 


KOREAN POLO 


Gyeokgu © (Kor. 4-1, Chin. #4, lit. ball striking) is 
a traditional sport similar to modern polo in which 
players mounted on horseback drive a mogu (Kor. 2}, 
Chin. €#%, lit. wooden ball) into a gumun (Kor. 7, 
Chin. £8F4, ball gate) using a bat called a jangsi (Kor. 
AA], Chin. #26, lit. stick-spoon). 

This sport originated in Persia, but came to Korea 
via Tang China (618-907) where it became very popular. 
In the beginning of the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392), 
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Masang Gyeokgu (Horse-riding Ball Play) 


Bogyeokgu (Ball Play) 


Gujangdo (Picture of Gyeokgu Field) 


gyeokgu was played exclusively by members of the 
royal family. Towards the middle of the period, military 
officials were also allowed to join the game. By the end 
of the Goryo period, the game gradually turned into 

a major event at the Dano Festival (Kor. 4-24], Chin. 
wntF-38, the fifth of the fifth lunar month) where both 
aristocrats and commoners could participate. During 
the Joseon Period (1392-1910), the sport entered the 
list of subjects for the military examination held by the 
state. It later gave rise to the origins of the folk game 
called jangchigi (Kor. 42|7], lit. bat striking). 

The ball is typically made of wood and lacquered 
with red pigment even though silk balls existed. The 
bat is composed of a one-meter-long rod with an oval- 
shaped piece of wood at one end with a hole at the 
center. The game is divided into two types: one type 
played by mounted players on horses, and one played 
without using horses. 


HANJANGGUN NORI 
tat so| sets 
GENERAL HAN FESTIVAL 


Hanjanggun Nori @ (Kor. 342°], Chin. 3, lit. 
General Han play) is a folk festival held on Dano (Kor. 
<2, Chin. titi4+, the fifth of the fifth lunar month) by the 
villagers of Jain-myeon, Gyeongsan-si, North Gyeongsang 
Province. The festival honors General Han and his 


sister. These two led a heroic fight against Japanese 
invaders who pillaged their home town during the 
invasion in the late 16th century. The festival was 
designated as Important Intangible Cultural Treasure 
No. 44 in 1973. 

‘The story of General Han was told in the Jain 
area for many generations. According to this legend, a 
group of Japanese pirates built a camp in the Docheon 
Mountains and devastated the neighboring villages. 
However, due to brilliant tactics devised by General 
Han, all the pirates were seized and the area could 
continue to thrive peacefully. 

The General Han Festival starts on Dano 
with a parade that proceeds to Jinjangteo square. At 
the square, the female members of the Jain-myeon 
community perform a group dance, after which there is 
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1. Commemorating Ritual for General Han 2. Clothes of General Han 


3. Flower Crown Dance 4. Yeowonmu (Women's Circle Dance)-1 
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5. Yeowonmu (Women's Circle Dance)-2 
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7. Yeowonmu(Women's Circle Dance) 
Flower Blossom Dance 


8. Sword Dance 9. Yeowonmu(Women's Circle Dance) 
Flower Crown Dance 


10. Walkout 
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a memorial service to honor the general and his sister 
at the village shrines. At the end of the festival, women 
perform another dance for the members of the town 
magistrate. This dance is referred to as yeowonmu (Kor. 
2", Chin. &[EI#, lit. women’s circle dance) and is 
intended to demonstrate the tactic used by the General. 
According to the legend, the General succeeded in 


luring the pirates out of their hideouts in the mountains 
by performing a fascinating dance with his sister who 
was wearing a lavishly decorated floral headdress. 

As the festival commemorates the General, its main 
events are memorial services held in sequence at the shrines 
visited by the festival procession. The service that takes place 
at Jinchungmyo Shrine is regarded as the most important. 


TAEKKYEON £2 #5 


TAEKKYEON MARTIAL ART 


Taekkyeon (Kor. 4A, Chin.451) is one of the traditional 
martial arts in which competitors use their feet to 
knock down the opponent. The sport was designated as 
Important Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 76 in 1983. 

The origin of Taekkyeon is unknown. Judging 
from the mural paintings of the Goguryeo tombs, this 
martial art was already widely practiced during the 
Three Kingdoms Period (BCE 1* century-CE 668). 

The basic techniques of Taekkyeon mainly involve 
kicks, setting it apart from other martial arts practiced 
in traditional Korea such as gwonbeop (Kor. #4, Chin. 
4s, lit. art of fighting with fists) and subak or subakhui 
(Kor. = #t/4-4}3], Chin. H/F, lit. fist fighting 
game). In those martial arts the basic skills are related 


to using fists. Taekkyeon was popular among common 
people and competitions were held ten to fifteen days 
prior to Dano (Kor. #2., Chin. sii4-, the fifth of the 
fifth lunar month). The highlights of the celebrations 
held on the night of Dano often included swinging 
and Taekkyeon competitions between villages and 
towns. The event usually started with a competition 
for children and ended with all participants gathering 
together, praising each other’s skills, and sharing 

food. There were no special uniforms to wear for a 
Tkaekkyeon event and participants were allowed to 
appear in casual wear, although some preferred donning 
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a specially-prepared outfit complete with leather shoes 
with studded soles. 

The art of Taekkyeon during the Joseon Period 
(1392-1910) included about twenty basic techniques 
and several “secret” techniques used to kill or save lives. 
The most basic maneuver was destabilizing and taking 
the opponent to the ground by hooking one’s leg on 
the opponent's leg(s) or kicking his left or right side. 
Taekkyeon has been practiced both as an entertaining 
sport and as a powerful martial art used for fighting and 
self-defense. 


Seasonal Term 


MANGJONG 23 té 


DAY OF HARVESTING BEARDED GRAIN 


Mangjong & (Kor. 8, Chin. “78, Day of 
Harvesting Bearded Grain ) is the ninth of the twenty- 
four solar terms. Occurring between Soman (Kor. 22%, 
Chin. “Ni, Beginning of Grain Ripening) and Haji (Kor. 
3+], Chin. #2, Summer Solstice), Mangjong usually 
falls during the fifth month on the lunar calendar and 
happens around June sixth on the Gregorian calendar. 
‘The sun reaches the celestial longitude of 75 degrees on 
this day. As suggested by its name, Mangjong indicates 
the appropriate time to harvest the first crop of bearded 
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Mangjong 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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grains such as barley and sow the rice. 

In the traditional Korean agricultural calendar, 
barley had to be harvested before Mangjong; otherwise, 
the barley plants would be damaged by the wind and 
there would not be enough time to prepare for the rice 
transplantation. This belief is evident in the proverb, 
“Cut barley before Mangjong.” The days around 
Mangjong were one of the busiest times of the year 
in farming communities, particularly in areas with 
extensive barley fields. A custom related to this solar 
term, referred to as Mangjong bogi (Kor. $$=7], 
Chin. @f-, Mangjong divination), consisted of trying 
to predict the year’s barley harvest by the date on 
which Mangjong fell. If it occurred early (in the fourth 
lunar month), it was believed to be an indicator of an 
abundant harvest, but if Mangjong fell in the fifth lunar 
month, it signified a poor harvest. 


Seasonal Term 


HAJI s41 B= 


SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Haji ® (Kor. 44], Chin. 2%, Summer Solstice) 
is the tenth of the twenty-four solar terms. It occurs 
between Mangjong (Kor. 3, Chin. ffi, Day of 
Harvesting Bearded Grain ) and Soseo (Kor. 441, 


Chin. 7), Day of Minor Heat) and is some time in 
the fifth lunar month. On the Gregorian calendar, Haji 
falls around June twenty-second. The sun appears at 
its northernmost point (referred to as hajijeom (Kor. 
312), Chin. 224, Summer Solstice point)) on the 
ecliptic and its declination is greatest on this day. 

The meridian altitude of the sun at the Summer 
Solstice reaches 75° 57’ in Seoul (37° 30’ north latitude); 
the sun reaches the highest point at noon, and the 
earth receives the largest amount of solar radiation. The 
Summer Solstice is also the longest day and shortest 
night of the year. 

Farmers prepare for potential floods during the 
monsoon season, droughts, and invasions of pests 
around this time. They also sow buckwheat seeds, breed 


Haji 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


silkworms, harvest potatoes, garlic, barley, and hemp, 
plant rice, and weed chili fields. If the summer rains 
have not started until Haji, farmers performed a series 
of sacrificial rites known as giuje (Kor. 7]-?-l, Chin. 

i RIS, lit. ritual praying for the rain). 


GIUJE 7/241 ares 
RAIN RITES 


Giuje © (Kor. 7]-?-A, Chin. i894, lit. rain rites) 
refers to sacrificial rites which were held during a 
period of drought that affected crop growth. The 
rites were supplications to the rain god asking for 
needed precipitation. As agriculture was the primary 
source of people’s living and the state’s income in 
traditional Korea, both farmers and the government 
were concerned with protecting agriculture from 
natural disasters such as drought. Unlike most other 
agricultural rites, giuje were performed repeatedly with 
new officiants, at different places, and with modified 
procedures, until the prayers were answered and it 
started to rain. 


Giuje Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photographs by Song, Bong-hwa 


1. Winnowing 


2. Setting Fire 


3. Setting Fire 


Other Customs >> Folk Belief © TAEJONGU 


‘The rain rites were held in several different forms. 
Some involved building a bonfire on the summit of a 
mountain, praying to a rain god, or making animal or 
human sacrifices, still others included rituals of defiling 
sacred objects and places or showing disrespect towards 
the rain gods. Yet others involved repelling evil forces 
and sorcery. 

As in ordinary rituals, the goal of the rain rites 
was to encourage rain through reestablishing the unity 
between the human and the divine world. Participants 
in these rites sometimes engaged in quarrels with each 
other. These quarrels expressed in a dramatic manner 
that the human world was in chaos and reflected their 
desire to get out of this disastrous condition and restore 
order. 


TAEJONGU FS? A255 


KING TAEJONG’S RAIN 


Taejongu (Kor. 4&--, Chin. AeA, lit. King Taejong’s 
rain) refers to rain falling on the tenth of the fifth lunar 
month, the day when King Taejong (1367-1422) of the 
Joseon dynasty (1392-1910) died. 

There are different views on the origin of the term 
taejongu. One perspective suggests that the Joseon’s 
third ruler, King Taejong, was full of worries on his 
death bed because of a severe drought devastating his 
kingdom. He said at the time of his death that he would 
“pray to the Jade Emperor to have mercy upon our 
people by giving ample rain.” The long-awaited rain 
indeed poured down when the king died and continued 
to come every year on the anniversary of the king’s 
death. 

A coastal rocky terrace called Taejongdae (Kor. 
AS, Chin. Aas, King Taejong’s Terrace) in Busan 
is renowned as a place where Dongnae (today’s Busan) 
governors held rain rites whenever a drought set in. 

‘The site is also famous because the Silla’s 29" ruler, King 
Taejong Muyeol (603-661), visited it after the historic 
unification of the Three Kingdoms. It was a place of 
scenic beauty and its terrace was used for his archery 
practice. The terrace, thus, derives its name from the 
Silla’s King Taejong, and not from Joseon’s King Taejong 
whose prayers brought long-awaited rain. 
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The Sixth 
Lunar Month 


YUDU 
NONGSINJE 
YUDU CHEONSIN 
YEONBYEONG 
YUDUMYEON 
YUDUYEON 
SAMBOK 
BOKJUK 
GAEJANGGUK 
SAMGYETANG 
BOKDARIM 
TAKJOK 
SOSEO 
DAESEO 
GIUUTTEOK 
GWAHAJU 
CHEOLLYEOP 
SEORI 
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Seasonal Holiday 


YUDU #5 wi 


WATER FESTIVAL OF THE SIXTH LUNAR MONTH 


Yudu & (Kor. 4+, Chin. if) is a traditional summer 
festival that falls on the fifteenth of the sixth lunar 
month. The festival is also referred to as Sodu (Kor. 
AG, Chin. i988) or Sudu (Kor. +, Chin. 7k34) and the 
names are all related with the customs of washing one’s 
hair and taking a bath. 

The term Yudu, which literally means “immersing 


head in flowing [water]”, is an abbreviation of dongnyu 
sudu mogyok (Kor. 647-7, Chin. RtAGHAIA, 
lit. washing hair and body in waters flowing eastward). 
People chose waters running towards the east because 
that direction stands for blue (a symbol of youth and 
activity) and is also the direction of positive (yang) 
energy. Yudu is known to have been celebrated as a 
festival since the time of the Silla Kingdom (BCE 57- 
CE 935). 


Washing Hair 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Along with washing one’s hair in water running 
eastwards, customs observed on this day included 
exorcisms, eating special food and playing festival 
games. Koreans went to the mountains and bathed 
under a waterfall or washed their hair in a natural 
spring in the belief that it would keep them free from 
skin disease. They also offered mountain and river gods 
specially cooked rice known as me (Kor. 4], rice) in 
nogu (Kor. --?, brass pot). 

Some families held an ancestral worship service 
on Yudu, during which they offered to the spirits the 
newly harvested fruits including melon and watermelon, 
noodles, and pancakes made of newly harvested wheat. 
Rituals for the dragon god and the god of agriculture 
took place in the rice paddies and fields. The offerings 
for these rituals usually consisted of red bean soup or 
a steamed layered rice cake covered with mashed red 
beans. Thunder on Yudu was believed to indicate that 
there would be an early frost that year. 

According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
S417], Chin. XEUsRFC, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), festival food consumed 


on Yudu included sudan, geondan, yeonbyeong, 
sanghwabyeong and Sugyowi. Sudan (Kor. +, Chin. 
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Yudu 
July 31, 1958. Seoul Sinmun. 


7KEA, lit. water ball) refers to balls of cooked rice put in a 
chilled honey punch whereas geondan (Kor. 4%, Chin. 
#c/4, lit. dry ball) are rice balls served without punch. 
Sanghwabyeong (Kor. 7¢2}%3, Chin. #4, lit. frosty 
flower cake) is a steamed dumpling cooked by wrapping 


crushed and honeyed beans or sesame seeds into a piece 
of dough. Yeonbyeong (Kor. €%3, Chin. #8, assorted 
pancakes) contain fillings made from honeyed beans 
and sesame seeds. Sugyowi (Kor. 4-214], Chin. 7k f45i) 
are balls of minced and seasoned meat mixed with bits 
of cucumbers or mushrooms wrapped in dough. Many 
families also consumed noodles on Yudu because they 
believed that this would help them cope better with the 
summer heat and live a healthier and longer life. 


NONGSINJE S*4i eis 


RITES FOR GOD OF AGRICULTURE 


Nongsinje (Kor. 6414], Chin. Eit&s, lit. rite for 
agricultural god) are folk rites in which farmers go to 
the fields with food offerings and pray to the god of 
agriculture for a good harvest in the upcoming season. 
Such rites take place on festival days during the period 
of intensive growth and maturing of crops, ie. on Yudu 
(Kor. #47, Chin. #fi§8, the fifteenth of the sixth lunar 
month), Sambok (Kor. 415, Chin. =k, three hottest 
days in the sixth and seventh lunar months), and 
Chilseok (Kor. 241, Chin. 44, the seventh day of the 
seventh lunar month). 

As the growth of crops during this period decides 
the success of the whole farming season, farmers 
considered nongsinje especially important. They offered 
newly harvested fruits and other farm products to the 
ancestral spirits and agricultural deities as an expression 
of gratitude. In addition, they asked the gods to keep 
their fields free from insect plagues and to provide a 
bountiful autumn harvest. 

One important feature of these rites involved the 
abundant usage of oil in preparing the food offerings. 
After a worship service, these oily food were buried in 
and around farming fields so that the smell of oil spread 
throughout a vast area. In the middle of the summer 
heat, the oil odor remained strong for a long time and 
chased away harmful insects. At the time the farmers 
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did not know about chemical pesticides, and this was an 
efficient method to prevent insect damage to the fields. 
Emitting this oil odor on the days of Sambok was also 
considered helpful in coping with the summer heat. 


YUDU CHEONSIN #2 sisai 


YUDU NEW GRAIN OFFERING 


Yudu Cheonsin (Kor. 77-4141, Chin. ji #, lit. 
offering of new on Yudu) is a rite of offering newly 
harvested grains and fruits to the ancestral spirits on 
Yudu (Kor. ++, Chin. 98, the fifteenth of the sixth 
lunar month). As indicated by the word cheonsin (Kor. 
AlAl, Chin. /8#f, lit. offering what has come anew), 
Koreans traditionally believed that before consuming 
newly harvested agricultural products, they should first 
offer them to the ancestors as an expression of gratitude. 
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In aristocratic families, the ritual usually took 
place at a family shrine and the food sacrifices included 
various summer fruits such as melon and watermelon 
and crops such as barnyard millet, foxtail millet, 
broomcorn millet, beans, and early harvested rice. 
According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 6 =AIA171, 
Chin. #EdseFid, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849), the royal family also conducted a ritual 
with the offerings of three kinds of crops (barnyard 
millet, broomcorn millet, and rice) at the royal shrine. 

Common families observed the yudu cheonsin 
rites by setting a table and offering seasonal fruits to 
the ancestors in the early morning of Yudu. Depending 
on the region, the rite of sacrificing newly harvested 
products could take place twice in summer - on Yudu 
and on Baekjung (Kor. 4, Chin. &'#, Buddhist All 
Souls’ Day, the fifteenth of the seventh lunar month). 


YEONBYEONG 8 6 


ASSORTED PANCAKES 


Yeonbyeong 8 (Kor. G3, Chin. s##3f, lit. tied cake) 
refers to pancake rolls that are filled with sweetened 
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Yeonbyeong 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


Yudumyeon 


sesame, red beans, or a variety of steamed and seasoned 
vegetables. The outer layer consists of thin dough made 
from wheat flour and baked on a frying pan. This 

layer is then filled in order to form a tubular shape. 

This festival dish is also known as milssam (Kor. 2%, 
lit. wheat wrap). A luxury variation of yeonbyeong, 
developed in the royal palace and aristocratic families, 
is called gujeolpan (Kor. 7-234, Chin. svat, lit. nine 
section platter) and consists of colored wraps served 
with nine kinds of fillings. 

The “Traditional Annual Events in Korea” (Kor. 
BAS AS BAL, Jap. HO 4EHTH, 1935), compiled by 
the Japanese Government-General of Korea during the 
colonial period (1910-1945), states the following: “To 
make yeonbyeong one needs to make dough by mixing 


water and wheat flour, roll it out into thin pieces, and fry 
them gently in a pan. The filling of sesame mixed with 
red beans and honey is added to the fried dough skins, 
which are then made into rolls and steamed before 
consumption.” 


YUDUMYEON #2 aise 


YUDU NOODLES 


Yudumyeon @ (Kor. #774, Chin. tai, lit. Yudu 
noodles) is a festival dish prepared to celebrate Yudu 
(Kor. #7, Chin. #84, water festival of the sixth lunar 
month). One finds a record of consuming yudumyeon 
on the day of Yudu in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 


SS AIA171, Chin. #Bdseeeic, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849). The book also records that, 
“Yudumyeon are little balls of dough that often come in 
five colors. People put three balls on a string and carry 
or hang them on a door post to repel evil forces.” 

In order to prepare Yudu noodles in five different 
colors, flour and water are mixed in five separate bowls, 
and an edible natural pigment is added to four of them. 
The most commonly used pigments are referred to as 
obangsaek (Kor. 24344, Chin. 1.7/4, five colors of five 
cardinal directions) and are made of mugwort (blue), 
omija berry (red), gardenia berry (yellow) and sesame 
(black). The last color white is the natural color of the 
noodles. The dough is shaped into balls which are then 
cooked in boiling water. 


YUDUYEON #52 aise 


YUDU FEAST 


Yuduyeon (Kor. #-=@, Chin. #98, lit. Yudu feast) 
refers to the activities conducted at a mountain stream 
or waterfall on Yudu (the fifteenth of the sixth lunar 
month). In traditional Korea, after offering new grains 
at the Yudu sacrificial rite (Yudu cheonsin, Kor. 7--414l, 
Chin. iit#iSith), people went to a stream or waterfall 
that flowed eastwards and washed their hair or entire 
body, after which they shared a festival meal. The fact 
that Yuduyeon is recorded in the “Nongga Wollyeongga” 
(Kor. &7}S37t, Chin. 2A Aa, lit. The Songs of 


Waterside Excursion 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Monthly Events of Farm Families) written by Jeong 
Hak-yu (1786-1855) signifies that it was an important 
custom in the late Joseon period. A poem from the 
Goryeo period (918-1392), entitled “Dong Dong” (Kor. 
5-3, Chin. #)#)) mentions “a comb thrown off the cliff 
on the full moon day of the sixth month? As reflected in 
this record, the ritual of washing one’s hair often ended 
with the act of throwing a used comb off a cliff. 

As the Day of Udu occurs in the middle of 
summer, the tradition is based on the old wisdom 
that the best way to avoid the heat is to go on a picnic 
to a mountain stream 66). Due to the fact that Yudu 
was considered the day of the most abundant positive 
(yang) energy, Koreans believed that washing their 
hair in the water flowing eastward (direction of the 
positive energy) would help repel inauspicious energy. 
Confucian scholars of the Joseon Period (1392-1910) 
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used the custom as an occasion to take fun excursions 
to valleys or waterside pavilions, enjoy wine, and read 
poems. 


Seasonal Holiday 


SAMBOK #= = 
THREE HOTTEST DAYS IN THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
LUNAR MONTHS 


Sambok s@ (Kor. 4}4, Chin. ={f) refers to the three 
days in the sixth and seventh lunar months, which are 
considered to be the hottest days of the year. The exact 
dates differ each year and are calculated based on the 
relation to the solar terms and celestial stems. ‘The three 
hottest days are Chobok (Kor. #4, Chin. #K, lit. first 
hottest day), Jungbok (Kor. $8, Chin. #K, lit. middle 
hottest day), and Malbok (Kor. 2, Chin. AK, lit. last 
hottest day) and occur at ten-day intervals. 

The concept of the Sambok was introduced to 
Korea from China during the Qin dynasty (BCE 221 
— BCE 206). Each day can be referred to as bongnal 
(Kor. =, Chin. {k-) which literally means ‘a day 
[when the yin energy] falls prostrate [before the 
soaring yang energy]. The Chinese character bok 
(tk) displays a feature in which a man lies flat on the 
ground like a dog, suggesting that the summer heat is 
overwhelming and does not allow the autumn cool to 
set in. 

Historically in Korea, Sambok were associated 
with the custom of eating dog-meat soup or ginseng 
chicken soup 1) because people believed that 


consuming these food would help them stay healthy 
during the summer. The custom of escaping from the 
heat to a valley with a stream, and cooking and eating 
dog meat soup in the shade of the trees was called 
bokdarim (Kor. #24, boiling on Sambok) or bongnori 
(Kor. 3°], playing on Sambok). Consuming red bean 
porridge, watermelons, or melons on Sambok was also 
considered an efficient method to prevent summer 
diseases and cope better with the heat. 

Hong Seok-mo (1781-1850), a 19 century 
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scholar, documented the custom of eating dog meat on 
Sambok in his book, “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. $17], 
Chin. #REg&#c, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849): “Gaejang (Kor. 71%, Chin. 7##, dog meat 
soup) is made by simmering dog meat with leek for 

a long time over a low heat. It tastes better if chicken 

or bamboo shoots are added. When sprinkled with 
chili powder and eaten with rice, it will make you 

sweat, which increases your stamina. According to the 
‘Shiji’ (Kor. A¥7], Chin. #ic, The Records of the Great 
Historian), in BCE 676, the Virtuous Duke of Qin held 
the first sacrificial ritual with dog meat in order to mark 
the year’s hottest period and prevent damage by harmful 
insects. Since then, dog meat has become the best of all 
food eaten on Sambok” 

The purpose of eating dog meat on the hottest day 
was to supplement the “metal energy” that was lacking 
in the human body during this period of summer. In 
the Taoist philosophy of Five Elements, a dog represents 
the west and Metal. The heat on Sambok is the energy of 
Fire, which melts the energy of Metal. Therefore, people 
believed that consuming dog meat full of the energy 
of Metal would help them restore balance in mind and 
body. 


Eating Samgyetang (Ginseng Chicken Soup) on Sambok 
Jongno-gu, Seou, Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 


Koreans across the country on Sambok would 
leisurely make short excursions with food and drink 
to a nearby valley or forest. In downtown Seoul, 
people gathered at a valley in Samcheong-dong to 
drink water from Seongjo Well and wash their body 
and hair in the stream. Some believed that washing 
their hair with natural spring water would help cure 
skin diseases and prevent strokes. People in Gangwon 
Province caught spiders on Sambok, and dried and 
ground them into powder to use in winter as a 
remedy against the cold. 

Farming communities welcomed Sambok because 
hot sunny weather stimulated the quick growth of rice. 
In accordance with the folk belief that rice becomes one 
year older on the first of Sambok, farmers performed 
a rite called bokje (Kor. #1, Chin. (K#, ceremony on 
Sambok). The rite consisted of bringing rice cake and 
pan-fries to the rice paddies, offering them to the god of 
agriculture, and praying for an abundant harvest. 

The weather on Sambok was used to predict the 
outcome of farming that year. In Jeolla Province and 
the Busan area, rain on Sambok was called “farming 
rain” and was regarded as auspicious while in Gangwon 
Province a thunderstorm meant a poor fruit harvest. 


A popular proverb states: “Rain on Sambok makes a 
Boeun girl cry”. Boeun is the name of an area famous 
for plantations of date trees, which begin to bear fruit 
around the time of Sambok. Rain may interfere with 
this process and produce a poor harvest, leaving a 
farming family with a small income. This in turn could 
affect the marriage prospects of a single girl in that 
family. 


BOKJUK 33 ti 


PORRIDGE CONSUMED ON SAMBOK 


Bokjuk @ (Kor. =, Chin. (Ki, porridge consumed 
on Samboky) refers to a red bean porridge cooked and 
consumed on Sambok (Kor. 4/4, Chin. =k, three 
hottest days in the sixth and seventh lunar months). 
The custom of eating red bean porridge on Sambok is 
documented in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. §=+A1A17], 
Chin. %EdzeFic, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849). Although in modern Korea, red bean 
porridge is usually associated with the Winter Solstice, 
traditionally it was one of the three special dishes served 
on Sambok. (The other two dishes were gaejangguk (Kor. 
73, dog meat soup) and gyesamtang (Kor. AlArs, 
ginseng chicken soup)). 

According to the Chinese book, the “Hanshu” 
(Kor. $4], Chin. ## , lit. The Book of Han, CE 1), a 
Dog Day is characterized by the anticipation of the 
negative yin energy, i.e. although the day is filled with 
positive ‘yang’ energy, negative energy can appear. Thus, 
evil spirits are active on this day and people should 


refrain 


from doing anything meaningful. Eating 
red bean porridge can repel evil 
forces and keep people safe. 
In the middle of 
the 20" century red 
bean porridge began to 
disappear from Sambok 
cuisine. This change 
reflected the belief that 
food designed for stamina to 
cope with the summer heat 


Bokjuk 
Photograph by the Institute 
of Korean Royal Cuisine 


was more important than 
eating red bean porridge. 
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Accordingly, dog meat soup and ginseng chicken 
remained popular choices for Sambok, but red bean 
porridge started to be replaced by chicken porridge. 


GAEJANGGUK 7#8= 338 


DOG MEAT SOUP 


Gaejangguk w (Kor. 7173, lit. dog meat soup) is the 
name of a dish made by boiling dog meat in a soup 


flavored with fermented soybean paste and various 
spicy ingredients. It is one of the food consumed on 
Sambok (Kor. 414, Chin. ={K, three hottest days in 

the sixth and seventh lunar months). Dog meat soup, 
along with other seasonal dishes such as gyesamtang 
(Kor. Al4FS, ginseng chicken soup) and patjuk (Kor. 
2, red bean porridge), is considered to be helpful in 
coping with the summer heat. The dish is referred to by 
many names including gaejang/gujang (Kor. 7&/--%, 
Chin. 79#%, lit. dog meat soup), jiyangtang (Kor. 7], 
Chin. +ti5#¥%, lit. soup of the mutton of the earth), 
bosintang (Kor. 241%, Chin. #4, lit. stamina soup), 
yeongyangtang (Kor. 89"3, Chin. #38), lit. nutrient 
soup), and sacheoltang (Kor. A}4'%;, lit. soup for the four 
seasons). 

Koreans ate dog meat prior to the Three 
Kingdoms Period (BCE 1* century-CE 668). However, 
the first records of eating dog soup, gaejangguk, were 
made in the middle of the Joseon period (1392-1910). 
According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 6 =AIA171, 
Chin. HEdsehFic, A Record of Seasonal Customs in 
Korea, 1849), the soup was widely enjoyed as a special 
treat for Sambok (Kor. 41, Chin. =fk, three hottest 
days in the sixth and seventh lunar 
months). In the 20" century, 
however, consuming dog 
meat started to be regarded 
as barbaric and, in an 
effort to make the dish 
more acceptable among 
its opponents, the name 
of the soup was changed. 
Thus, around 1942, gaejangguk 
became ‘bosintang, and later 
‘yeongyangtang and ‘sacheoltang’ 


Gaejangguk 


GAEJANGGUK 
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Nevertheless, dog meat soup has been consumed 

for many centuries as a dish with many beneficial 
qualities. According to the “Dongui Bogam” (Kor. 
S224, Chin. REP, Exemplar of Korean 
Medicine, 1613), “dog meat comforts the five viscera, 
balances blood vessels, strengthens the intestines and 
stomach, warms the waist and knees by enriching bone 
marrow, and increases stamina by promoting the flow 
of positive energy.’ In the “Dongguk Sesigi’, dog meat 
soup is described as a dish that stimulates perspiration, 
which makes it easier to endure the summer heat and 
strengthen the body. The favorite dog breed for meat 
was the hwanggu (Kor. 8-1, Chin. #7, lit. yellow 
dog). 


SAMGYETANG #75 225% 


GINSENG CHICKEN SOUP 


Samgyetang (Kor. #4], Chin. #26¥%, lit. ginseng 
chicken soup) is a popular dish for Sambok (Kor. #5, 
Chin. =fk, three hottest days in the sixth and seventh 
lunar months), made by boiling a young chicken 
with ginseng in a rustic ceramic pot. This soup is also 
referred to as gyesamtang (Kor. Al4¥%, Chin. $3383). 

According to the “Dongui Bogam” (Kor. &9]2%, 
Chin. KEsiiii, Exemplar of Korean Medicine, 1613), 
“eating the meat from a chicken with yellow feathers 
helps to control excessive thirst and urination, vitalizes 
the five viscera, increases yang energy, and warms 
the small intestines.... Ginseng complements the five 
viscera, stabilizes the spirit and soul, and fills what is 
lacking and weak in our body.’ 

Usually a chicken before the age of six months 
(ie. before it starts to lay eggs) is used for the soup. 
Other ingredients include glutinous rice, chestnuts, 
dates, garlic and, more importantly, ginseng. According 
to the “Seoul Japhak Sajeon” (Kor. 1-248}, Trivia 
Dictionary on Seoul, 1989), the dish was “more 
popular as a summer dish among the wealthy families 
than gaejangguk (Kor. 71-7, dog meat soup). The 
name was changed from gyesamtang to samgyetang 
according to the increased popularity of ginseng in 
Korea and overseas’; (the two names use the same 
characters but in samgyetang the character for ginseng 


comes first). Stew made from a young chicken, along 
with yukgaejang (Kor. $71, spicy beef stew), were 
introduced as part of the Dog Days cuisine only in the 
early 20" century. These dishes were introduced in 

an effort to appeal to the tastes of those who did not 
like dog meat. Later the name of the chicken stew was 
changed from yeongyetang (lit. young chicken soup) 
to samgyetang because of the wide use of ginseng as a 
main ingredient of the soup. 


BOKDARIM #22 *- 


PICNIC ON SAMBOK 


Bokdarim & (Kor. #24, picnic on Sambok) refers 
to the custom of making a short excursion to a cool 
valley or riverside spot on Sambok (Kor. 41, Chin. 
={K, three hottest days in the sixth and seventh lunar 
months) and consuming special dishes such as 


Bokdarim 


Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheon 


Waterside Excursion 


dog meat soup, chicken and ginseng soup, and red bean 
porridge. These activities were supposed to help one 
cope better with the severe summer heat. The custom 
is also known as bongnori (Kor. #9], lit. pleasure on 
Dog Day). 

During the hottest time of the year, the kings 
of Joseon (1392-1910) bestowed on the high-ranking 
ministers beef and ice as a gift to stay healthy. Bokdarim 
was mostly practiced by common people who could not 
afford beef. They usually went to a nearby valley, dipped 
their feet in the cold water of a stream, or visited a 
seashore and took a sand bath. Afterwards they cooked 
food which they considered nourishing for the body. 
Dog meat was preferred because in folk belief heat- 
related problems should be treated with more heat, and 
the dog was an animal with abundant heat. Accordingly, 
consuming dog meat was thought to provide people 
with the energy and nutrients that they would miss 
during the hottest period in summer. This belief also 
explains one of the common names for dog meat soup, 
bosintang (Kor. #4)%, Chin. #43), which literally 
means ‘stamina soup. 


Bokdarim 
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TAKJO 


DIPPING FEET IN STREAM 


Takjok © (Kor. &%, Chin. 7, lit. washing feet) is a 
traditional way of dealing with the summer heat by 
going to a stream in a mountain valley and dipping 
one’s feet in its cool waters. For a number of reasons, 
the custom was particularly favored by the literati class 
of Confucian scholars during the Joseon period (1392- 
1910). First, the scholars were not allowed to bare their 
body in public; thus they discovered that feet were 
highly susceptible to changes in temperature and the 
simple act of dipping their feet in the stream was helpful 
in relieving their entire body. Secondly, there was a 
belief that flowing water stimulated the energy channels 
of the body which could improve one’s general health. 
Finally, the custom of takjok was different from other 
practices with the same purpose in that it sought to 
cope with the summer heat through peaceful harmony 
with nature rather than by consuming particular kinds 


Takjok 
Yi, Gyeong-yun (1545-1611), 16" century, 31.1x24.8cm, 
Korea University Museum 
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of food or using special devices. Such a solution was 
considered perfectly close to the ideals of the Confucian 
lifestyle. The practice of dipping one’s feet in the stream 
was more than just a way of escaping from the summer 
heat. It was also regarded as a way to develop the mental 
discipline of purifying one’s mind; the experience that 
often became a subject for poems and paintings. 

The custom of takjok by Confucian scholars came 
to Korea from China in the latter half of the Joseon 
period (17 century-1910). Common Koreans practiced 
a similar custom of going to the mountains and river 
valleys in summer for fun long prior to the introduction 
of the Chinese custom. 


Seasonal Term 


SOSEO 248 


DAY OF MINOR HEAT 


Soseo (Kor. 24), Chin. 7), Day of Minor Heat) is 
the eleventh of the twenty-four solar terms. It comes 
between Haji (Kor. 4+], Chin. 22, Summer Solstice) 


Rice Transplantation 
Yamok-ri, Maesong-myeon, Hwaseong-gun, Gyeonggi-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


and Daeseo (Kor. HA1, Chin. A, Day of Major Heat 

). On the Gregorian calendar, falls around July fifth 
when the sun reaches the celestial longitude of 105°. 
As its name suggests, Soseo signals the beginning of the 
scorching summer heat. 

This period is marked by a high degree of 
humidity and a great deal of rain due to the seasonal 
rain front that crosses the middle of the Korean 
Peninsula. Rice plants that have been transplanted 
from seedbeds s& twenty or so days earlier (around the 


Summer Solstice) usually start to grow roots around 
Soseo. The first weeding takes place on this day and the 
weeded grass is used for compost afterwards. At the 
same time, farmers who harvest two crops in a year sow 
soybeans, millet, or red beans in the fields where the 
winter barley had grown. Many fruits and vegetables 
appear at this time, and the first harvests of barley and 
wheat can be collected and used to produce food. 


Seasonal Term 


DAESEO “A x2 


DAY OF MAJOR HEAT 


Daeseo & (Kor. WAI, Chin. *, Day of Major Heat ) is 
the twelfth of the twenty-four solar terms. It follows Soseo 
(Kor. 24), Chin. )-, Day of Minor Heat) and precedes 
Ipchu (Kor. 8%, Chin. 124k, lit. Beginning of Autumn). 
Daeseo falls on the sixth lunar month and occurs around 
July twenty-third on the Gregorian calendar. On this day, 
the sun reaches the celestial longitude of 120°. 

This solar term marks the hottest period of the 
year and follows the end of the rainy season, prompting 


an old saying: “even the goat’s horns melt on Daeseo.” 
The day often overlaps with Jungbok (Kor. €%, Chin. 
HK, lit. Middle Dog Day, the second of the three hottest 
days of the year), during which people prepare special 
festive food and drinks and escape from the heat to 
nearby valleys with streams. When the monsoon season 
continues late, Daeseo can also bring a heavy rainfall. 
Daeseo is the time when farmers weed and 
prepare compost. Juicy summer fruits such as melon 


Daeseo 
Yi, Eok-yeong , 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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Gijutteok 


and watermelon and vegetables that ripen in this period 
are considered to taste better than at any other time of 
year. Wheat and barley are also ready to be harvested 
early around Daeseo. 


GIJUTTEOK 7/#% 88 


ALCOHOL-FERMENTED RICE BREAD 


Gijutteok (Kor. 7|4=4, Chin. €j4f, lit. cake rising on 
alcohol) is bread made by adding alcohol to rice flour 
dough for fermentation and then steaming it. The dish 
has a sweet and sour taste and does not spoil even in 
high temperatures, which makes it a popular summer 
specialty. This kind of rice bread is also known by other 
names including jeungpyeon (Kor. $4, Chin. #}r, 
lit. steamed cake), gijeungbyeong (Kor. 7)", Chin. 
ARME, lit. fermented and steamed cake), isikbyeong 
(Kor. °]4]'3, Chin. ie, lit. alcohol-fermented cake), 
sultteok (Kor. #4, lit. wine cake), and beonggeojitteok 
(Kor. 371A), lit. soldier's hat cake). The dish probably 
appeared first in the Goryeo period (918-1392) when 
wheat flour was rare and expensive, and therefore rice 
flour was used as a substitute. 

To make gijutteok, one needs to mix rice flour with 


warm water that has been blended with a fermented 
rice-based wine, makkeolli (Kor. "}2=]). The mixture is 
then left in a warm place to ferment. The risen dough is 
put on a special frame, topped with sliced dates, manna 
lichen, and pine nuts, and then steamed. An alternative 
recipe consists of placing a scoop of dough on the 
bottom of the frame, covering it with honey, red beans 
and cinnamon powder, and then pouring another scoop 
of dough and topping it with dates, manna lichen, and 
pine nuts. 


GWAHAJU cr 824 


SUMMER WINE 


Gwahaju © (Kor. ++3}>, Chin. 3432744, lit. summer- 
passing wine) is an alcoholic beverage brewed in spring 


or summer with rice and, when mature, is mixed with 
hard liquor called soju (Kor. 4) to increase the wine's 
storage life. The name ‘gwahaju’ suggests that the wine 
retains its original fresh taste and flavor even after the 
hot summer season. 

According to the “Eumsik Dimibang” (Kor. 
41445] 8}, Guidebook of Homemade Food and Drinks, 
1670), the preparation of this alcoholic beverage starts 
with pouring a bottle of boiled water into 4 liters of 
malt powder, stirring the mixture, and letting it sit 
overnight. The following morning the mixture is sifted 
and added to 20 liters of glutinous rice, thoroughly 
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1. Liquid Malt 2. Sifting the Mixture of Malt and Water 3. Sifted Malt Water 


5. Hard-boiled Rice 6. Pouring Liquid Malt on the 
Hard-boiled Rice 


7. Stirring the Mixture of Liquid Malt and 8. Pouring the Mixture into a Jar 9. Gwahaju (Summer Wine) 
Hard-boiled Rice 
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washed, steamed, and cooled down. Fourteen cups of 
soju are poured into the mixture three days later, and in 
seven days it turns into ‘a nice hot and sweet’ wine that 
is ready to be served. Another recipe for gwahaju can be 
found in the “Gyuhap Chongseo” (Kor. #81, Chin. 
Es, Women’s Encyclopedia, 1809). According to 
this recipe, a gwahaju brewer first needs to make a base 
liquor by mixing malt powder with cooled porridge, 
which is made by boiling 2-4 liters of rice powder. Once 
it begins to brew, the glutinous rice which was steamed 
and cooled must be added. Twenty ladles of soju are 
poured into the of fermented grains despite their strong 
alcohol content. 


CHEOLLYEOP #2 JIls# 


FISHING PICNIC 


For cheollyeop (Kor. 44, Chin. )1/4i8, fishing picnic) 
people get together to spend all day fishing on a river. 
This leisure activity, which usually consisted of river 
bathing, fishing, and cooking fish stew was practiced in 
the spring and autumn, but was more popular during 
summer, particularly during the hottest period of 
Sambok (Kor. #1, Chin. ={K, three hottest days in the 
sixth and seventh lunar months). On Ganghwa Island, 
for instance, villagers went to the river with fishing 
equipment including nets or woven bamboo baskets. 
After fishing they cooked and ate fish stew and enjoyed 
other kinds of entertainment such as drinking, bathing 
and wrestling. 

Along with mulmaji (Kor. 2°], water bathing), takjok 
(Kor. 4, Chin. #2, dipping feet in the stream) and 
sand bathing, cheollyeop was one of the most popular 
ways of spending free time in the scorching summer 
heat in traditional Korea. 


SEORI “2! 


STEALING FOR FUN 


Seori (Kor.4| =, stealing for fun) is historically, 
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youngsters would steal fruits, vegetables or crops to 
appease their hunger. Considered a tolerable action in 
the past as long as their actions did not cause the farmer 
serious financial damage, this activity is currently 
regarded as a crime. Referred to as seori (Kor. “12}), this 
mischievous act was conducted in the summer, as an 
adventure to get both food and thrills. The main targets 
were crops, vegetables, and fruits such as wheat, barley, 
beans, potatoes, sweet potatoes, eggplants, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, melons, watermelons, persimmons, and in 
some cases chickens. 

The practice of seori led to the tradition of building a 
lookout in a melon or watermelon field as an effort to 
protect crops from the young looters. This lookout called 
a wondumak (Kor. 4-=%F, lit. fruit field hut) is a simple 
wooden structure consisting of four pillars supporting a 
lofty observation deck covered by a thatched roof. The 
word wondu (Kor. 7+, Chin. #4) refers to various 
fruits and creeping plants such as melon, watermelon, 
cucumber, pumpkin and strawberry. 
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AUTUMN “2 « 


Autumn in the traditional calendar lasts from the seventh 
until the ninth lunar month. During this season, crops reach 
the full development, are ripe and harvested. 
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CLIMATE AND NATURE 


Autumn is the third of the four seasons and occurs 
between summer and winter. In the Northern 
Hemisphere, autumn extends from the Autumn 
Equinox to the Winter Solstice, a quarter of a year, 
roughly from September to November. In the Korean 
twenty-four solar term system, autumn starts on Ipchu 
(Kor. 32, Chin. 124k, Beginning of Autumn), and ends 
on Sanggang (Kor. 4%, Chin. #484, Day of First Frost). 
According to the lunar calendar, autumn is the seventh, 
eighth and ninth months. This season on the Korean 
peninsula is characterized by the high blue skies of the 
color often compared to a blue dye obtained from jjok 
(Kor. %, indigo). With arrival of autumn, mornings and 
evenings become significantly cooler. 

Autumn is the busiest season for many wild 
animals-they prepare for the cold and shortage of food 
in winter. Moon bears(Asiatic Black Bear), badgers, 
squirrels, bats and birds feed themselves in the fields 
and forests trying to accumulate enough energy to sleep 
through winter or to travel southwards. 

Representative of Korean autumn are wild flowers 


Photograph by Kim, Jin-yeol. 


such as chrysanthemum and cosmos. Forests become 
covered with stunningly colorful autumnal leaves. The 
dramatic change of colors from green to red and yellow 
starts from the northern part of the Korean Peninsula 
and is particularly noticeable in nutgall trees, lacquer 
trees and gingko trees. 


LIVELIHOOD 


Autumn is a season of harvest and abundance when 
grains, fruits and vegetables are fully ripen and gathered 
to be stored and consumed until the next harvest. In 
addition to rice, the crops harvested in this season 
include beans, millet, buckwheat, sorghum, cotton, 
sesame, sweet potatoes and chili. Rice has historically 
been the single most important crop for Koreans, and 
accordingly harvesting rice is regarded as one of the 
three major farming activities of a year, along with 
transplanting the rice plants and weeding. In the central 
parts of the Korean peninsula harvesting rice starts in 
early October and finishes in the end of the month. 


For fishermen on the eastern coast, autumn is 
the season of harvesting sea urchin, sea quirt, mussel, 
squid, yellow tail, mackerel, filefish and Pacific saury. 
Pacific saury is the largest catch in the East Sea. It can be 
caught between January and June (this fishing period is 
called bombari (Kor. #%5°])), and between October and 
January of the following year (so-called gaeul baji (Kor. 
7-=#1°])). In the West Sea, the main autumn products 
include dotted gizzard shad, shrimp and long-legged 
octopus. For three-four months starting from the eighth 
lunar month, in the areas with large tide lands octopus 
can be caught very easily, using simple tools such as a 
hoe or a shovel. A traditional method of croaker fishing 
maintained by the fishermen in Gomso, a tiny fishing 
village in North Jeolla Province, involves catching 
croaker via fish traps in two seasons: after the spring 
fishing season, in summer, the fishermen build new fish 
traps to be used during the autumn fishing season. 


SEASONAL CUSTOMS 


Many seasonal customs in autumn are related to harvest. 
There is a Korean proverb: “In autumn, even the noble 
ladies get into the field in working shoes.” This old saying 
clearly depicts how busy the harvest season is. But even 
in this season, there are important seasonal festivals such 
as Baekjung (Kor. "4, Chin. 4, Buddhist All Souls’ 
Day), Chuseok (Kor. #441, Chin. #k4”, Harvest Festival) 
and Junggu (Kor. 1, Chin. #11, lit. Double Nine Day). 
On these festival days, various events are held to comfort 
farm workers and domestic servants, honor ancestral 
spirits and appreciate the bounty of nature during the 
harvest season. 

Two seasonal festivals, Chilseok (Kor. 2!41, Chin. £%, 
lit. Seventh Evening) and Baekjung, and two solar 

terms, Ipchu and Cheoseo (Kor. AA\, Chin. -, End 

of Summer Heat ) fall on the seventh lunar month. 
Chilseok, the seventh day of the seventh lunar month, 
bears strong Taoist features and is associated with a 

folk tale of a young couple, Gyeonu (Kor. 4-7, Chin. 
#2, lit. Ox Herder) and Jingnyeo (Kor. 4]4, Chin. ii, 
lit. Weaving Maid). Baekjung, the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month, marks the beginning of the second half 
of a year and is also referred to as Jungwon (Kor. €%, 


Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


Photograph by Sim, Diseuma 


Chin. 7t, lit. Middle Beginning). In contrast, the Great 
Full Moon Festival celebrated on the fifteenth day of the 
first lunar month is called Sangwon (Kor. *t2, Chin. 
£5t, lit. High Beginning). The harvest festival Chuseok 
and two solar terms, Baengno (Kor. 4=, Chin. 42%, Day 
of First Autumnnal Dew) and Chubun (Kor. #4, Chin. 
#k3y, Autumn Equinox) fall on the eighth lunar month. 
Chuseok is the one of two most important traditional 
holidays along with Seol, or the Lunar New Year's Day. 

It is celebrated by ceremonies honoring tutelary deities 
and ancestral spirits, and an exciting array of folk 
entertainment activities. In the ninth lunar month, there 
are Jungyangjeol (Kor. A, Chin. #6fi, Holiday of the 
Ninth of the Ninth Lunar Month) and two solar terms, 
Hallo (Kor. &t=, Chin. 3¢#%, Day of Cold Dew) and 
Sanggang (Kor. 24, Chin. #iK, Day of First Frost). Also 
known as Junggu, Jungyangjeol derives its name from the 
fact that it falls on the ninth day of the ninth lunar month 
and is considered an important festival because the 
number nine is three times three, i.e., a “perfect number.’ 
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Seasonal Holiday 


CHILSEOK 24 t% 


THE SEVENTH DAY OF THE SEVENTH LUNAR MONTH 


Chilseok & (Kor. 24], Chin. 44) is a folk festival 
celebrated on the seventh day of the seventh lunar 


month. According to a folk tale, every year on this 
day Gyeonu (Kor. @-?-, Chin. #6, Ox Herder) meets 
his lover Jingnyeo (Kor. 4], Chin. ii, Weaving 
Maid). The two characters are thought to live on the 
opposite sides of the heavenly kingdom ruled by the 
Jade Emperor. The emperor cherished the young 


herder’s sincerity and diligence, and married him off 
to his granddaughter. However, the new couple fell 

so deeply in love with each other that they gradually 
came to ignore their duties of ox-herding and weaving. 
Their negligence brought chaos to the celestial world, 
driving its people into misfortune and famine. The Jade 
Emperor grew furious at what was unfolding before his 
eyes, and separated the two lovers with the Milky Way 


Chilseok 


S) between them. Their tragic story deeply moved the 
crows and magpies, and this led the birds to gather on the 
seventh day of the seventh lunar month. They formed a 
bridge across the Milky Way so that the couple could be 
briefly reunited. It tends to rain around Chilseok. When 
it rains the day before Chilseok, it is believed to be the 
tears of joy shed by the reunited lovers. If it rains on the 
day after Chilseok, it is thought to be the tears of sorrow 
shed when the lovers have to separate again. 

In the past, a variety of events were used to 
celebrate Chilseok. According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. $=] 7], Chin. 3 Based, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), young students had to write 
poems about the story of Gyeonu and Jingnyeo. There 
were also customs called pogui (Kor. $2], Chin. Hex, 
clothes drying) and pokseo (Kor. A], Chin. Be, 
book drying) - clothes and books were taken out of 
wardrobes and shelves and dried in the sun in order to 
prevent them from growing mold after the rainy season. 
The festival offered women an opportunity to pray to 
the spirit of Vega, or the Weaving Maid’s Star, for good 
skills in needlework. This custom, referred to as geolgyo 
(Kor. 21, Chin. 225, lit. praying for talent), involved 
an early morning ritual in which women offered fruits 


Chilseok Gosa (Sacrificial Rite) 
Geobuksandang Shrine, Paldal-gu, Suwon-si, Gyeonggi-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


Chilseok Gosa (Sacrificial Rite) 
Deokseong-ri, Jeongsan-myeon, Cheongyang-gun, 
Chungcheongbuk-do, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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The Milky Way 
Photograph by Yi Geon-ho 


and vegetables to the goddess, such as melons and 
cucumbers, and asked her to make them better needle 
workers. It was thought that if a spider web appeared 
at night over the table, it meant that the Weaving Maid 
had heard their prayers and would grant their wishes. 
The objects of worship and the details of the 
offering ritual conducted on Chilseok differed according 
to family and region. One of the most popular 
festival food was a thin, round pan-fried cake called 
miljeonbyeong (Kor. 241'8, Chin. - if). A special 
gathering known as Chilseok Nori (Kor. 244°, 
Chilseok festival) continued until late at night and 
involved singing, dancing, and drinking. Farmers 
thought that the god of agriculture descended and made 
a tour around the farming fields in the morning of the 
festival day in order to decide on the amount of harvest 
each field was to have that year. Therefore, people in 
farming communities stayed at home believing that if 
the god was disturbed, he would command a smaller 
harvest. 


CHILSEOK GOSA #4249890 


CHILSEOK SACRIFICIAL RITE 


In the past on Chilseok, the festival held on the seventh 
day of the seventh lunar month, Korean people 
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Chilseok Gosa 
Deokseong-ri, Jeongsan-myeon, Cheongyang-gun, 
Chungcheongbuk-do, Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 
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performed sacrificial rites known as gosa (Kor. 3/44, 
Chin. #78, sacrificial rite), Chilseok gosa 6 (Kor. 
AIAIaAY, Chin. £4 ib, lit. seventh evening sacrificial 
rite), Chilseok maji (Kor. 24%°], Chin. &2-, lit. 
welcoming the seventh evening), Chilseok bulgong (Kor. 
AA SS, Chin. (25, lit. offering to Buddha on the 
seventh evening), and Chilseong gosa (Kor. 233444, 
Chin. £2 #570, lit. sacrificial rite to seven stars). 

An important characteristic of these rites is 


that they were usually commissioned by housewives. 
Chilseok gosa were performed in the morning or 
evening of Chilseok or on the eve of Chilseok, and 
could take a variety of forms. A housewife could offer 
a prayer at a Buddhist temple, sponsor a shamanistic 
ritual, or conduct a rite in the house or at the platform 
for jars of fermented food. The most common ritual 
was to set a table with offerings at home and sit in 
front of it rubbing hands in a prayerful manner while 
addressing the gods with a prayer. Housewives usually 
asked for a long and healthy life, good needlework or 
weaving skills, peace and safety for their families and 
ancestral spirits, and good harvests. Buddhist followers 
brought offerings of rice, candles, incense or money to 
the temple and had the rite officiated by a priest. The 
food at the altar in these cases included cooked rice 
known as chilseongme (Kor. 2841, lit. rice for seven 
star spirits) and fruit. 


MILBUKKUMI 22291 208 


PAN-FRIED WHEAT CAKE 


Milbukkumi (Kor. 4-7-7")) is a pan-fried wheat flour 
cake filled with sweetened red beans. The dish is known 
by different names according to region, such as miltteok 
(Kor. 24, lit. wheat flour cake), miljeonbyeong (Kor. 
YAY, Chin. -féf, thin, round pan-fried cake), and 
milbuchimgae (Kor. 237-4174, lit. wheat flour pancake). 
In the past it was often served on Chilseok (Kor. 241, 
Chin. +4, the seventh day of the seventh lunar month), 
which occurs after the wheat harvest season. The word 
mil (Kor. ©) in the name of the cake means “wheat” 
while bukkumi (Kor. 44++"}) refers to pan-fried cakes 
made with the flour of various grains such as glutinous 
rice, sorghum, mung beans, and wheat. 


Chilseok generally occurs after the monsoon 
season and the hottest period of summer, when most 
farming work is complete and the wheat has been 
harvested. Accordingly, this long-awaited holiday was 
celebrated with dishes made from newly-harvested 
wheat. Among these dishes milbukkumi was one of the 
most popular delicacies. The cake is usually made in a 
crescent shape and is the size of half of the palm of one's 
hand. Although the most common filling is sweetened 
red bean paste, it can also be stuffed with stir-fried 
cucumbers, baby pumpkins, or strips of beef. 


CHILSEOK NORI #01¢3- 


CHILSEOK FESTIVAL 


Chilseok Nori (Kor. 441°, Chilseok festival) refers 
to a series of folk performances that take place as part 
of the Chilseok celebrations (Kor. 2144, Chin. £47, the 
seventh day of the seventh lunar month). These consist 


of gilnori (Kor. 2°|, opening parade), hapgung nori 
(Kor. ¢he-°l, consummation play), hwangsaesaem chigi 
(Kor. 341482] 7], stork well cleaning), chilseonggut nori 
(Kor. 23X=4, seven stars ritual), Gyeonu Jingnyeo 
sangbong nori (Kor. 4-9-4] 4 7-8°], performance 
of reunion of the ox herder and the weaving maid), 
and jangchigi nori (Kor. #2)]7]=°, play with a club). 
Festivals under various names and exhibiting regional 
variation were held in many parts of the country. Some 
examples include the chilseok nori of Busa-dong, Jung- 
gu, Daejeon City; the chilseok nori of Alchon and Hagye 
Villages in Buseo, Gimhae-gun, South Gyeongsang 
Province; the songgye nori (Kor. &Al=°], lit. pine valley 
play) of Jinaksan, Geumsan-gun, South Chungcheong 
Province; the pungnyeonje (Kor. 6A, lit. festival 
for abundant harvest) of Bugok-ri, Songsan-myeon, 
Dangjin-gun, South Chungcheong Province; and the 
solbul nori (Kor. &==°), lit. pine torch play) of Jeong- 
eup, North Jeolla Province. 

Chilseok nori of Busa-dong, Jung-gu, Daejeon 
is related to the seasonal rituals that pray for the 
vigorous growth of crops and other farm produce. The 
performance is based on a local folk tale of a young 
couple, Buyong and Sadeuk; the tale is very similar 
to the story of the cow herder and the weaving maid. 


Chilseok Nori Busa-dong, Jung-gu, Daejeon 


1. Arranging Sacrificial Food 


5. Soji (Burning Prayer Papers) 


6. Devout Prayers of Villagers 
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Chilseok Nori Busa-dong, Jung-gu, Daejeon 
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9. Gilnori (Opening Parade) 
in Front of Busasaem (Busa Well) 


11. Preparing for Saemgosa (Well Ritual) 12. Devout Prayer of aWoman 


13. Incense Burning 14. Libation 15. Reciting Ritual Prayer 


16. Soji (Burning Ritual Prayer Papers) 17. Consuming Sacrificial Food 


Celebrations involve a ritual held to pray for a good 
harvest, peace, safety, and the unity of two rival villages. 
This celebration is unique in that it combines a folk tale 
with seasonal customs producing an exciting form of 
folk performing art. 


Seasonal Holiday 


BAEKJUNG “3 5? 


BUDDHIST ALL SOULS’ DAY 


Baekjung ®& (Kor. 4%, Chin. 4, Buddhist All Souls 
Day) is a major summer folk festival falling on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh lunar month. By this time 
Korean farmers could take a brief period of rest after 
one of the busiest farming periods of the year. They 
usually spent the day refreshing themselves by enjoying 
food and drink, and playing games. The festival was also 
referred to by other names such as Baekjong (Kor. 4S, 
Chin. 8%; lit. hundred kinds), Jungwonil (Kor. 2%, 
Chin. 7c H, lit. central prime day), and Manghonil (Kor. 
WEY, Chin. CLA, lit. souls day). However, among 
common folks, the festival has always been called 
Baekjung. 

In the “Yeoryang Sesigi” (Kor. S9F4]]4]7], Chin. 
BilbawekFac, Seasonal Festive Customs in the Capital, 


Baekjung 


Seasonal Holidays >> Baekjung BAEKJUNG 


1819) the festival is referred to as Baekjongjeol (Kor. 
WEA, Chin. Af86i, lit. festival of a hundred kinds) 
when people offer one hundred kinds of flowers to 
Buddha. In the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. §=;414]7], Chin. 
Heed, A Record of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 
1849) and the “Jingchu Suishiji” (Kor. 8241417], Chin. 
#iewFaC, Seasonal Festive Customs in the Jingchu 
Region, 6" century), the festival is called Baekjongil 
and is described as a seasonal holiday when people 
participate in an ullambana (a Buddhist service held at 
a temple to comfort the spirits suffering in hell) or hold 
a ceremony at home when the moon is bright to evoke 
and console the spirits of their ancestors with food 
offerings. 


Apart from the religious ceremonies held to 
commemorate the departed, the holiday was also 
celebrated with joyful events that entertained the 
farmers and servants. These events were called by 
different names according to region and took on a 
variety of forms. For example, there was a custom of 
presenting fine new clothes to servants and giving them 
a day off, so that they could wear the new outfits and 
have fun at the market. Another important event on 
Baekjung was the ritual of purification of the village 
well, known as umul gosa (Kor. ?-=3}). 

The main entertainment usually took place at 
the village marketplace. The most popular event was 
a traditional Korean wrestling (ssireum) competition 
open to all men, including servants. The competition 
gave merchants a fine opportunity to make money by 
selling food and drink to the crowds of spectators who 


Yeonsan Baekjung Nori (Baekjung Entertainment of Yeonsan) 
Yeonsan-myeon, Nonsan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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gathered to cheer on the participants representing their 
respective villages. The winner in ssireum was given 

an ox as the champion prize and his return home was 
celebrated with a parade. 

During the Joseon Period (1392-1910) Baekjung 
was one of the two major folk festivals of the farming 
communities; the second one was a winter festival 
called Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 884), Great Full 
Moon Festival, the fifteenth of the first lunar month). 
Unlike the Great Full Moon Festival, which is still 


_ Me SE 
Winner's Celebration 
Yecheon, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Seo, Heon-gang 


( 


Miryang Baekjung Nori (Baekjung Entertainment of Miryang) 
Miryang, Gyeongsangnam-do, Photograph by the National Research 
Institute of Cultural Heritage 


observed throughout Korea, the Baekjung celebrations 
have almost all disappeared following the extinction of 
village cooperatives, or dure (Kor. =#)). 


BAEKJUNGJE “341 602 


BAEKJUNG CATTLE FESTIVAL 


Baekjungje Songdang-ri, Gujwa-eup, Jeju-si, Jeju-do 


1. Bringing Offerings 


2. Carrying Offerings 


3. Arranging Offerings 


Baekjungje © (Kor. Al, Chin. F445, Baekjung 
cattle festival) is the name of a traditional folk festival 


that takes place across Jeju Island on the day of baekjung 
(Kor. 4, Chin. 4+#, Buddhist All Souls’ Day, fifteenth 
of the seventh lunar month). The festival is organized by 


the livestock farmers and cattle herders, and the goal is 
to pray for the safety, health and fertility of horses, cows 
and pigs. Baekjungje is also known as Teurikoseo (Kor. 
8-2-2] 14) and Swemengjil (Kor. 4]"92)). 

Cows, horses and pigs are the three most 


5. Waiting Till Midnight 8. Offering Sacrificial Food 


Seasonal Holidays Baekjung Rites 


important livestock species raised by the farmers on 
Jeju Island. While pigs are raised at home, cows and 
horses graze at a village pasture and are tended jointly 
by the community. Some farmers let the animals graze 
at the communal pasture all year round while others use 
the pasture from the fourth lunar month until the late 
autumn, tending the animals at home during the winter 
season. Like tending the animals, the baekjungje festival 
was also planned and managed via close cooperation 
between villagers engaged in livestock farming. 
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7. Spraying Liquor with Mouth 
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9. Consuming Sacrificial Food 
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The festival usually starts with a sacrificial rite, 
which is performed both communally and individually. 
In the past, the rite organized in the village of 
Dongcheonjin-dong on Udo Island, Jeju Province was 
particularly famous for its grandeur. As the festival 
neared, the livestock farmers in the village raised money 
and cooked ample amounts of food, including pork and 
chicken, for the entire community. Each family also 
prepared food offerings for their guardian deities and 
conducted a rite at a site called Seommeori (Kor. 44 =I, 
lit. island’s head) located near the village’s pasture. 


HOMISSISI 20101 zie 


HOE WASHING FESTIVAL 


Homissisi (Kor. &"|4°], Chin. #532/HsHe, lit. hoe 
washing) is a traditional summer festival held in 


Homi 
Yecheon, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Seo, Heon-gang 


Farmers’ Band 
Yecheon, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Seo, Heon-gang 


farming communities in the beginning or middle of 
the seventh lunar month. By this time major activities 
related to the growth of crops are finished, as it is 
reflected in the name of the festival: a homi 6 (Kor. 
=u], hand hoe) is the main tool for weeding, the last 
task that farmers need to complete before harvesting 
in autumn. Thus, Homissisi represents the end of 
weeding via the act of “washing weeding hoes,’ which, 
in turn, signifies the conclusion of the crop-growing 
season. Regional variations for the name of the festival 
include Homigeori (Kor. ="| 4°], lit. hanging hoes) 
reflecting the action of hanging a weeding hoe after 
weeding, Putgut (Kor. ©&, lit. weeds feast) celebrating 
the end of the weeding season, Dure Jangwon (Nongsa 
Jangwon or Jangwollye, Kor. 4, lit. champion of 
farmers), and Meoseumnal (Kor. 43, lit. servants 
day), both expressions related to the special feast 

and entertainment given as prizes to farm workers 

or servants who worked the best during the weeding 
season. 

Farmers set the day for Homissisi for the 
beginning or middle of the seventh lunar month, after 
weeding of all fields-both rice paddies and vegetable 
fields-is complete. The date of the festival tends to 
coincide with the major holidays falling in this period: 
Chilseok (Kor. 214], Chin. 4, the seventh day of the 
seventh lunar month) or Baekjung (Kor. 4, Chin. 
H+, Buddhist All Souls’ Day, the fifteenth of the 
seventh lunar month). The villagers gather at a shady 


place by a river or creek side on the outskirts of their 
village. They bring food and alcoholic beverages, the 
wealthier families usually preparing more food than 
the other households. Everyone enjoys eating, drinking 
and dancing. The underlying meaning of Homissisi is to 
encourage the farmers and farmhands to work harder. 


URANBUNJAE #22" zt0aae 


ULLAMBANA CEREMONY 


Uranbunjae Ssanggyesa Temple, Yangchon-myeon, 
Nonsan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 
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Uranbunjae & (Kor. ?-}24H, Chin. silize, lit. 
Ullambana purification) is a Buddhist ceremony 
in which food offerings are given to the monastic 
community in an effort to save the spirits of the dead 


suffering in hell, especially those of one’s ancestors. 

The ceremony is held on the Buddhist All Souls’ Day, 

or Baekjung (Kor. 4, Chin. 4, the fifteenth of 

the seventh lunar month), and constitutes one of the 
important events of the day in order to console the souls 
of the dead. 

The ceremony most likely started as an effort 
on the part of Korean Buddhists to establish a way 
of expressing filial piety, one of the fundamental 
concepts of Confucianism. The concept had been a 
subject of conflict between the two ideologies since the 
introduction of Confucianism and its rise to the status 
of state ideology during the Joseon dynasty (1392- 
1910). According to the belief behind the Ullambana 
ceremony, descendants’ devotion in this world helps 
lead the spirits of their deceased ancestors to the land 
of bliss. Uranbunjae is still performed today and follows 
the same rituals of the past. 

On Baekjung Day, Buddhist followers gather 
together at a temple and have a large service in honor of 
their ancestral spirits during which they offer food and 
fruit and pray that Buddha guides their ancestors safely 
to the Buddhist utopia, the land of bliss. Unlike on 
Shakyamuni’s Birthday (Kor. #5+Y, Chin. #/\H, the 
eighth of the fourth lunar month), which is celebrated 
with lotus lanterns, during Uranbunjae the followers 


light white lanterns as they comfort the souls of the 
dead. 


DEULDOL DEULGI #227125 


STONE LIFTING 


Deuldol deulgi © (Kor. ===], lit. stone lifting) is the 
activity of lifting heavy stones conducted as part of a rite 
of passage when a boy is accepted by his community as 
a grown man. It is also a popular folk entertainment and 
usually took place at major seasonal festivals such as 
Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 84343, Great Full Moon 
Festival, the fifteenth of the first lunar month), Yudu 
(Kor. +, Chin. #84, Water Festival, the fifteenth of the 
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Deuldol Deulgi 
Deokchi-myeon, Imsil-gun, Jeollabuk-do, Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 


sixth lunar month), Chilseok (Kor. 414], Chin. +, the 
seventh day of the seventh lunar month), Baekjung (Kor. 
wi, Chin. &, Buddhist All Souls’ Day, the fifteenth 
of the seventh lunar month), and Chuseok (Kor. =41, 
Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth 
lunar month). 

Young men who wanted to be officially 
accepted by their community as responsible members 
participated in the event and demonstrated their 
strength before a panel of judges consisting of the 
elders of their village or town. The participants who 
were able to lift the irillyeok (Kor. 2214, Chin. —AW, 
lit. one-man power) stone were officially recognized as 
jinsoe (Kor. 414], grown man). Those who succeeded 
in lifting the iillyeok (Kor. °]214, Chin. =A, lit. two- 
men power) stone received the title of jangsa (Kor. #4t, 
strong man), and those who were powerful enough to 
lift the samillyeok (Kor. 1214, Chin. =A, lit. three- 
men power) stone were honored as meorinai (Kor. 
4] 2]L}°], lit. very strong man). The successful candidates 
in the last group were granted the right to receive a wage 
twice that given to ordinary male workers and were 
selected to become flag bearers at village celebrations. 

The deuldol (Kor. 3, lit. stones to be lifted) used 
for the event can be easily found under the tutelary 
tree of a village, near the village pavilion, guardian 
spirit shrine, and other representative structures. The 
stones function as a symbol of the village's power and 


are believed to ward off evil and protect the village. 

‘The shape of these stones is either spherical like the full 
moon or oval like an egg, leading some researchers to 
interpret deuldol as symbols of fertility and abundance. 


Seasonal Term 


IPCHU 22 wi 


BEGINNING OF AUTUMN 


Ipchu ® (Kor. ¢)4%, Chin. 124k, Beginning of Autumn) 
is the thirteenth of the twenty-four solar terms. It falls 
around August eighth on the Gregorian calendar when 
the sun reaches the celestial longitude of 120°. On the 
lunar calendar, this term is usually in the seventh month. 
Located between the solar terms of Daeseo (Kor. WAI, 
Chin. 4, Day of Major Heat ) and Cheoseo (Kor. 41/1, 
Chin. }&#, End of Summer Heat), Ipchu is regarded as the 
end of summer and the Beginning of Autumn, which lasts 
until Ipdong (Kor. $]-&, Chin. 17%, Beginning of Winter). 
The continuous fine weather around IJpchu is an 


important condition for the maturation of rice and 


CHEOSEO 
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Ipchu Cheoseo 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


other crops. During the Joseon period (1392-1910), if it 
rained for over five days in this season, the government 
organized sacrificial rites in the capital and the area 
affected by rain with the purpose of asking the rain god 
to stop the rain. Farmers used to predict the harvest 
based on the weather on Ipchu. If it was clear, they 
believed that the harvest would be abundant; if the 
forecast called for heavy rain, it was seen as a sign of 
impending crop failure. Thunder on this day indicated 
a poor harvest of rice while an earthquake meant that 
cows and goats would be killed the following spring. 
Around Ipchu evenings become cool and windy 
and farmers start preparing for the upcoming harvest 
season and winter. One of the most important tasks 
for farming households is planting cabbage and white 
radish that will be used for making kimchi to be 
consumed through the winter months. 


Seasonal Term 


CHEOSEO * &2 


END OF SUMMER HEAT 


Cheoseo (Kor. 41, Chin. ##, End of Summer 


Heat) is the fourteenth of the twenty-four solar terms. It 
occurs between Ipchu (Kor. ¢], Chin. 12k, Beginning 
of Autumn) and Baengno (Kor. 4, Chin. A#é, Day of 
First Autumnnal Dew) and usually falls in the second 
half of the seventh lunar month. On the Gregorian 
calendar, Cheoseo falls around August twenty-third 
when the sun reaches the celestial longitude of 120°. As 
its name suggests, this solar term represents the end of 
the summer heat and the beginning of cooler autumn 
days. 

Cheoseo generally occurs after the Homissisi 
(Kor. £4]°], Chin. #caye2/Hesi®, Hoe Washing) 
celebration on Baekjung (Kor. 4, Chin. #4, 
Buddhist All Souls’ Day, the fifteenth of the seventh 
lunar month). During this time farmers have a brief 


respite before they become busy again with the harvest. 
The weather around Cheoseo should be pleasant and 
the sun rays strong enough for the rice to mature fully. 
Concern about the weather and upcoming harvest 
leads farmers to exploit different kinds of divination 
methods that can supposedly predict the outcome of 
their farming. Accordingly, there are a lot of proverbs 
concerned with the relationship between the weather 
on Cheoseo and the future harvest. A popular proverb in 
Tongyeong, South Gyeongsang Province, for instance, 
states that “Rain on Cheoseo cuts down a thousand 
bags from the harvest; rain on Baengno, a hundred 
bags.” Farmers in Buan and Cheongsan, North Jeolla 
Province used to say that “Rain on Cheoseo makes 
maidens cry.’ 
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CHUSEOK #4 


HARVEST FESTIVAL 


Chuseok & (Kor. #41, Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival) 
refers to the harvest festival celebrated on the fifteenth 
day (the full moon day) of the eighth lunar month. 


Chuseok literally means “autumn evening,’ and may 


be understood to mean the “autumn evening with 

the brightest moon” This holiday is also known as 
Gabae (Kor. 7}*}], Chin. $#4J£), Gabaeil (Kor. 7/512, 
Chin. 32H), Gawi (Kor. 7}9]), Hangawi (Kor. 37} $1), 
Jungchu (Kor. $=, Chin. (#k), Jungchujeol (Kor. #4, 
Chin. {+#&ii) or Jungchugajeol (Kor. €3=7}4, Chin. 
thRK(£61). While Gawi and Hangawi are vernacular 
terms, Gabae is of Sino-Korean origin. 


In traditional agrarian society, the Chuseok season 
was a time for farmers to relax and enjoy the fruits of 
their hard labor. According to a proverb, “A farmer in 
May is a philosopher in August;” this saying refers to 
the fact that farmers have no respite in May but can rest 
in August. When the season's toil is over and the pace 
slows down in rural communities, farmers can enjoy 
their free time. Another Korean proverb states, “I wish 
every day was neither more nor less than Gawi Day;” 
the name of the holiday references the happiest time of 
year. 

Chuseok is also a season of thanksgiving as 
Koreans observe charye (Kor. 4+#], Chin. 4¢#, lit. tea 
offering ceremony, an ancestral memorial service) at 
home and visit their ancestral graves 6). Usually people 
visit these ancestral grave sites several days before 
Chuseok in order to remove weeds that have grown 
there over the summer. The day of the festival starts 
with preparing an offering table with newly-harvested 
rice and seasonal food for the ancestral memorial 
service. The offerings must include bite-size rice cakes 
stuffed with sweet fillings known as songpyeon 6 (Kor. 
$4, Chin. if, rice cake steamed with pine needles). 
Families proceed to the ancestral tombs after this 
memorial service. The tradition of worshipping four 
generations of ancestors during the charye ceremony 
dates back to the late Joseon period (17% century-1910). 

A ritual known as olbe simni (Kor. 244] 2)) is 


Chuseok 


Making Songpyeon (Rice Cake Steamed with Pine Needles) 
Yeongi, Chungcheongnam-do 


ae ele 
Cheongdo Ox Fight Festival 
Cheongdo, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Ju, Byeong-su 


Chuseok Seongmyo (Visiting Ancestral Grave on Harvest Festival) 
Yeongi, Chungcheongnam-do 


Chuseok Charye (Harvest Festival Memorial Service) 
Yeongi, Chungcheongnam-do 


a". ae 
A Scene from Chuseok 
Yeongi, Chungcheongnam-do 


observed on Chuseok Day in Jeolla Province. The name 
of the custom refers to olbyeo cheonsin (Kor. S44 44l, 
Chin. -7#f), literally “offering new crops to the gods” 
altar. The word olbyeo refers to rice that has been 
harvested prematurely. Farmers in this region select 
nearly ripe rice plants, grill the collected grains in a 
cauldron, and dry them before cooking. Along with rice, 
offerings placed on the ancestral altar during the olbe 
simni include dried yellow corvine fish, young chicken, 
early white radishes, and wine. The food is consumed 
by family members at the conclusion of the service. The 
doorposts and pillars of the house where the olbe simni 
takes place are usually decorated with bundles of rice, 
millet, and sorghum plants. 
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People of South Chungcheong Province practice 
a custom known as banbogi (Kor. #17], lit. meeting 
at the midpoint) on Chuseok. The tradition consists of 
spending half a day with relatives and friends, and the 
name’s origin refers to the mid-point at which relatives 
meet between their respective villages. Banbogi is an 
occasion for farmers to learn news of their relatives with 
whom they have not had a chance to see over the busy 
summer period. 

Songpyeon is the most representative dish of 
Chuseok, just as tteokguk (Kor. 4%, lit. rice cake soup) 
is for the Lunar New Year. Other dishes prepared for the 
ancestral memorial service on Chuseok include toranguk 
(Kor. 23-5, Chin. --5f¥, taro soup), hwayangjeok (Kor. 
3}4), Chin. 444%, skewers with young mushrooms, 
balloon flower roots and beef), and nureumjeok (Kor. 
4-34), skewers with flour-or egg-coated vegetables and 
meat). All of these dishes are eaten by family members 
and shared with relatives and neighbors after the 
memorial service. 

Historically Koreans tried to predict the 
harvest for the coming season based on the weather 
at Chuseok, along with the weather at the Lunar New 
Year, and at the first full moon of the year. Rain on 
Chuseok was seen as an omen of poor crop yields, and 
was particularly unfavorable for barley farming the 
following spring. Koreans also believed that if the moon 
on Chuseok night was completely enshrouded by clouds, 
it meant that frogs would not be able to produce eggs, 
hares would not conceive their young, and buckwheat 
and other grains would not flourish. Skies that were too 
clear were also considered a bad sign for barley farming. 
‘The ideal weather on Chuseok was a partly cloudy sky. 

The full moon in the agrarian society was an 
important symbol of prosperity and fertility, and the full 
moon on Chuseok was associated with ripe plants full of 
grain. The alternating lunar phases - from the waxing 
crescent moon to the full moon, and from the waning 
crescent moon to the new waxing crescent moon — were 
considered to be a vital cycle similar to the farming 
cycle. Accordingly, the vitality of the universe was 
thought to reach a pinnacle on the day of the full moon. 
Consequently, the day of the full moon in the middle of 
the harvest season, Chuseok, had a special significance 
for farming communities. 
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CHUSEOKBIM #4 ik7- 


HARVEST FESTIVAL DRESS 


Chuseokbim o& (Kor. #414, Chin. #k47-) refers to the 
clothes and accessories worn on Chuseok (Kor. #44, 
Chin. #k4”, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth 
lunar month). Koreans dress in a new or specially 
cleaned garment on this occasion as well as on other 
major traditional holidays. For example, the attire for 
Lunar New Year's Day is referred to as seolbim (Kor. 
414], Lunar New Year's dress) and the dress for Dano 
(Kor. 2, Chin. tit“F, festival of the fifth day of the 
fifth lunar month) is known as danojang (Kor. t2%, 
Chin. tii4F-#E, Dano’s Dress). The origin of bim (Kor. 
4], sometimes pronounced as bieum (Kor. #]-&)) stems 


from boim (Kor. #.%) or boem (Kor. 4), meaning 
“showing” or “appearance-” 

There are social and climatic explanations for 
this custom. Just as with the Lunar New Year (Seollal 
or Seol, Kor. 4 or #1), Chuseok marks a gateway 
point to a new temporal phase. On Chuseok people 
do not dress as ornately as they do to usher in the 
New Year, but it is customary on this day to don nice 
clothes that have a festive appearance when meeting 
relatives and neighbors. For the lower classes during the 
Joseon period (1392-1910), Chuseok provided a rare 
opportunity to acquire a new set of clothes. The custom 
also reflects practical considerations: Chuseok occurs 


Chuseokbim 
Bangok-ri, Geumnam-myeon, Yeongi-gun, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Kim, Yeong-gwang 


in early autumn when there is a clear need to prepare 
warm clothes for winter. 

In traditional society, children’s chuseokbim was 
no different from their seolbim, or New Year’s clothes. 
Records of the late 19"" century documented that boys 
generally wore pants with a waistcoat or vest, and 
magoja (Kor. "314+, quilted jacket) or durumagi (Kor. 
F307], full-length coat). A headdress known as a 
bokgeon (Kor. #41, Chin. th, conic hood-like head 
gear with a long draping tail in the back) completed 
the boys’ attire. Chuseok clothes for girls included a 
saekdong jeogori (Kor. 4-&71312], satin blouse with 
multicolor striped sleeves), red satin skirt, and a 
durumagi coat worn over them. There were different 
types of durumagi depending on the color and design, 
including saekdong durumagi (Kor. 4-5-7471), kkachi 
durumagi (Kor. 7-2)7=4+7]) and obangjang durumagi 
(Kor. 2335 4)7]). 


GABAEJU Hi 6K 


HARVEST FESTIVAL LIQUOR 


Gabaeju (Kor. 7/145, Chin. 34342) is a liquor consumed 
during Chuseok (Kor. #4, Chin. #4”, Harvest Festival, 
the fifteenth of the eighth lunar month) banquets. 

The first part of the name, gabae (Kor. 7}#H, Chin. 

aE), has its etymological roots in Gawi (Kor. 7} #]) 

or Hangawi (Kor. @7}$]), words designating Chuseok. 


The custom of gabae is documented in the “Samguk 
Sagi” (Kor. 4544}7], Chin. =[i)383¢, History of the 
Three Kingdoms, 1145) in the first volume known as 
the “Silla Bongi” (Kor. 412}+27], Chin. #r#4tc, Official 
Chronicle of Silla) in an entry from the 9" year of the 


reign of Yuri Isageum (?-57). According to this record, 
“When a weaving competition that has started on the 
fifteenth of the seventh lunar month comes to an end on 
the Hangawi Day in the eighth month and the winners 
are decided, the losers treat the winners to food and 
liquor. This banquet is called Gabae.” The tradition of 
gabaeju, therefore, dates back to the Silla dynasty (BCE 
57 - CE 935) and the name does not designate any 
special variety of liquor. Rather, it is a generic name for 
a seasonal liquor drunk on this festive occasion. Based 
on circumstantial information from this period, it is 


likely that the gabaeju served in the royal court and in 
the upper class households was sindoju (Kor. A=, 


Chin. #74¢4, lit. liquor brewed from new crop of rice), 


while people in farming households drank nongju (Kor. 
“67, Chin, {234, lit. farmers’ liquor), brewed according 
to family recipes. 


SONGPYEON 32 iA## 


RICE CAKE STEAMED WITH PINE NEEDLES 


Songpyeon (Kor. $4, Chin. M#t, rice cake steamed 
with pine needles) is prepared by making rice flour 
dough with hot water, forming it into a crescent 
shape, and stuffing it with fillings such as cooked 
soybeans, sesame seeds or crushed chestnuts. The rice 
cakes are then placed inside an earthenware steamer 
over a bed of pine needles and 
steamed. Songpyeon is also 


known as songbyeong 
(Kor. $3, Chin. #3) 
or songyeopbyeong 
(Kor. $43, Chin. 
#SSEBF). The custom 
of making these cakes 
is widespread and is 


commonly associated 
with Chuseok (Kor. #4, 
Chin. #4’, Harvest 
Festival, the fifteenth of 
the eighth lunar month). 


Songpyeon 
Photograph by the Institute of 
Korean Royal Cuisine 


Songpyeon for Chuseok 

are cooked using newly- 
harvested rice and also can be called oryeo songpyeon 
(Kor. 224), in reference to olbyeo (Kor. &¥, lit. 
early-harvested rice). In a gesture of gratitude to 
ancestors, these cakes commonly constitute one of the 
dishes for the charye (Kor. 4}#], Chin. 4, offering 
ceremony for ancestors), observed on Chuseok Day, and 
are also offered at ancestral tombs. 

Songpyeon dough can contain different flavorings. 
Aromatic ingredients and fillings that are stuffed into 
these cakes also vary. For example, hemp-leaf songpyeon 
is made from dough mixed with crushed hemp leaves, 
and songi songpyeon (Kor. €°]%4) is mixed with the 
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innermost layer of pine bark. Dried acorn, arrowroot, 
and pumpkin powders are also used in songpyeon 
dough. Kkot songpyeon (Kor. £4, lit. flower 
songpyeon) have flower petals placed on the surface 
of the cakes in order to make them look colorful and 
visually attractive. Maehwa songpyeon (Kor. M3+$41) 
are cakes that are fashioned into floral shapes, such as 
the shape of a plum flower. 

Proverbs suggest that a maiden who is good at 
shaping songpyeon will find a good husband, while a 
pregnant woman who has the same talent will give birth 
to a beautiful daughter. As a result, women and girls in 
traditional Korea spent long evenings before Chuseok 
doing their best to make nicely-shaped songpyeon. 

Once the songpyeon were steamed and served, pregnant 
women would taste them in order to predict whether the 
child they were carrying was going to be a boy or a girl. 
Ifa woman happened to pick an undercooked cake, it 
meant that she would have a girl. Accordingly, selecting 
a well-cooked cake indicated that the baby would be a 
boy. Another way of predicting the sex of the newborn 
was by putting a pine needle inside the songpyeon before 
steaming it. The pregnant woman would then take a bite 
of the cooked cake; if her bite was from the part where 
the head of the needle was, it indicated that the baby was 
a girl. If the first bite was at the pointed part of a needle, 
the baby was thought to be a boy. 


TORANGUK #2! £508 


TARO SOUP 


Toranguk © (Kor. 3-5, Chin. --5%, lit. taro soup) 
is a soup prepared by simmering taro stems in a beef 


broth made from brisket. Taro soup is a popular dish 
for Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival, 
the fifteenth of the eight lunar month), and can also be 
referred to as toran gomguk (Kor. 2&3). Based on a 
record in the literary anthology, “Dongguk Isanggukjip” 
(Kor. $37°]4}++ 4], Chin. #B12=+HBA42, Collected 
Works of Minister Yi of the Eastern Kingdom) of the 
Goryeo period (918-1392), “taro soup was eaten in 
the countryside” and was already widespread in Korea 
already during the Goryeo dynasty. 

Taro is a vegetable that is most nutritious and 
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tasty around Chuseok. In 
Korean it is referred 
to as toran (Kor. 2#, 
Chin. +5), lit, eggs 
inside soil) or toryeon 
(Kor. 24, Chin. 
-E3, lit. earth lotus), in 
reference to the shape of 


its leaves that resemble the 
broad leaves of the lotus. 
Taro is generally pre-treated 
before being added to broth. 
When added raw, it can give 


Toranguk 
Photograph by the Institute 
of Korean Royal Cuisine 


soup a greenish color or a slimy texture. Taro is usually 
boiled in salt water or water left over from rinsing rice. 
In oriental medicine, taro is an herbal ingredient that 
has a cooling effect on the intestines and stimulates the 
digestive system. 

To cook taro soup, one first peels the skin of taros 
and then cuts them. Next the taros are parboiled, rinsed 
in fresh water, and drained. Beef is cut into thin, long 
slices, which are then spiced and stir-fried. Water is 
added as soon as the beef slices turn a golden brown. 
After the beef soup is brought to a boil, kelp and taros 
are added, and the mixture is brought to a boil once 
again. The kelp pieces are taken out of the soup, sliced 
into round or rectangular pieces, and set aside to be 
added to the soup again just before serving. A head 
of leek is sliced and included in the soup, and, after 
seasoning, the soup is ready to serve. 


GANGGANG SULLAE 2221 


GANGGANG SULLAE RING DANCE 


Ganggang sullae (Kor. 4744) is a female-centered 


ring dance performed on the night of Chuseok (Kor. 
Aq, Chin. #k¥, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the 
eighth lunar month). The custom originated in the 
southwestern part of Korea and is currently observed 

in most parts of the Korean Peninsula. Arguably the 
most typical group activity for women, ganggang sullae 
combines group entertainment with dancing and 
singing. It is primarily performed outdoors on the night 
of Chuseok, under the full moon. In some parts of Korea 


the custom is observed on the first full moon day of the 
year, Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 88443, Great Full 
Moon Day, the fifteenth of the first lunar month). On 
February 15, 1966, ganggang sullae was designated as 
Important Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 8. 

‘The exact origin of this activity is unknown. 
According to some theories, it was invented by Admiral 
Yi Sun-sin (1545-1598) as a war tactic during the 
Imjin Waeran (Kor. #21943, Chin. £he(2mL, Japanese 
Invasion of 1592); others suggest that it is related to 


foreign invasions by northern tribes from Manchuria or 
the Japanese. None of these hypotheses are supported by 
much evidence. Another theory proposes that ganggang 
sullae derives from primitive ballad dances performed 
in ancient tribal societies. Yet others maintain that the 
dance originally was part of a shamanistic ritual, serving 
as a courting and mating opportunity for young men 
and women. 

Depending on the speed of the song and dance 
movements, the performance can be divided into three 
successive segments characterized slow, medium, and 
fast tempos. As the full moon rises over the village hill, 
women gather in the yard of a large house and begin 
dancing ganggang sullae at a slow tempo. The tempo 
gradually accelerates, culminating in a fast-paced finale. 

Extra segments are frequently inserted into 
the basic pattern of ganggang sullae in order to add 
excitement to the performance. These are usually 
different kinds of games such as gaegori taryeong (Kor. 
MaLelEt eg, lit. frog song) and namsaenga norara (Kor. 
‘Por Bobet, lit. Have fun, terrapin!) to gosari kkeokja 
(Kor. 4442] At, lit. Let’s pick fern shoots), jwinjwi 
saekki nori (Kor. A247, lit. field mouse play), 
cheongeo yeokko pulgi (Kor. 8°43! 7], lit. tying 
and untying herrings), giwa bapgi (Kor. 7|2}317, lit. 
treading the roof tiles), deokseok mori (Kor. 444°], 
lit. mat wrapping), kkori ttagi (Kor. #2]t}7], lit. chasing 
tail), munjigi nori (Kor. 4|7|°l, lit. gate keeper play), 
gamadeung (Kor. 7", palanquin play), sugeon noki 
(Kor. 21-7], lit. laying the towel), and oe ttameokgi 
(Kor. 2Ju}44 7], lit. picking cucumbers). 

As a faith-based practice, ganggang sullae is a 
message to the gods intended to please and entertain 
them. The fact that ganggang sullae historically was 
performed as a farming rite at Chuseok, an agrarian 
thanksgiving festival held at the beginning of the 
harvesting period, suggests that the religious function 
of this dance prevailed over its other social roles. Over 
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Ganggang Sullae _Jindo, Jeollanam-do, Photographs by the National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage 


Wonmu (Circle Dance) 


Namsaengi Nori (Play Imitating Turtle Movements) 
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Ganggang Sullae _Jindo, Jeollanam-do, Photographs by the National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage 


Gosari Kkeokgi (Picking Fern Shoots) 


Cheongeo eR Pulgi (Tying and Untying Herrings) 
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Ganggang Sullae _Jindo, Jeollanam-do, Photographs by The National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage 
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Jiwa (Giwa) Bapgi (Walking on the Roof Tiles) 
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Ganggang Sullae _Jindo, Jeollanam-do, Photograph by the 
National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage 


Kkori Ttagi (Chasing Tails) 


time, however, the original significance and function 

of the ritual were forgotten and only the movements 
remained. Consequently, ganggang sullae came to be 
regarded as a secular form of entertainment. In modern 
Korea, most people are unaware of the original sacred 
functions of this dance, which they perceive as only a 
traditional form of entertainment. 


GEOBUK NORI 7=2°! %- 


TURTLE DANCE 


Geobuk nori & (Kor. 74°, lit. turtle game) is a 
holiday activity associated with Chuseok (Kor. #41, 
Chin. #47, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the 
eighth lunar month). In this activity, people don 


turtle costumes made with millet stalks and dance 
at neighborhood homes. In the past this custom 
was widely popular in Chungcheong and Gyeonggi 
Provinces, but currently this tradition is only observed 
in the Icheon area of Gyeonggi Province. 

Millet stalks are made into a shape of a big turtle. 
Two people get inside this structure, lift it and walk 
wearing it from one home to another. They are led by a 
man who holds a leash of the turtle, and accompanied 
by a local farmers’ band playing percussion instruments. 
When the team reaches a house gate, they would call 
out, “This turtle crossed the East Sea to come here:” 
‘The head of the household then welcomes the group 
and invites them to play and dance in his courtyard. 
In response, one of the members of the group delivers 
wishes of long life and prosperity to the household and 
the entire village. At the end of each of his phrases the 
band would bang a gong. After dancing for a while 
the turtle would suddenly stop and lie on the ground. 
Then, the leader of the group stops the music and tells 
the house owner, “This turtle is exhausted after crossing 
the East Sea. It needs to be fed” Upon hearing this, 
the house owner would bring an abundant amount of 
food and wine for the band. After finishing eating and 
drinking, the leader of the team tells the turtle to bid 
farewell, and the turtle bows to the owner of the house 
for his hospitality. The turtle and the band then move 
on to the next house in the village. 

The turtle was traditionally considered to be 


Geobuk Nori 
Illustration from the “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, the 
Japanese Government-General of Korea, 1935 


the longest-living sea creature, virtually invincible 
to diseases, and constituted one of the sipjangsaeng 


(Kor. 4148, Chin. +4244, ten symbols of longevity). 
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Consequently, it is likely that the dance was originally 
intended to be a dramatic prayer for the health and 
longevity of the village community members, and was 
also possibly aimed at warding off sundry spirits (as 
was the case with many other similar folk customs). 
Geobuk nori combines aspects of shamanistic exorcism 
rites native to the Gyeonggi region and of a folk 

game. Beyond entertainment and festive functions, 

the performance expressed wishes for the peace and 
prosperity of the village community and rich crop 
yields. Geobuk nori must be understood in the context 
of traditional village cooperative practices. Most of 

the villagers participated in this activity, and the grain 
and money collected as compensation for this dance 
performance was used to cover community expenses or 
fund projects of communal interest. Thus, the annual 
performance of the geobuk nori helped to cement 

a closer bond between community members and 
strengthen village solidarity. 


GILSSAM NORI 22° 8% 


WEAVING GAMES 


Gilssam nori © (Kor. 22°), lit. weaving game) refers 
to different kinds of entertainment enjoyed by Korean 


women in the past during weaving competitions. These 
competitions began early in the seventh lunar month 
and ended on Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. #k47, Harvest 
Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth lunar month). The 
custom is also known as duresam (Kor. #44), gilssam 
dure (Kor. 2-4), gongdong jeongma (Kor. 8-5 4"}, 
Chin. #£[al#ait), and deulge (Kor. S71), and included 
telling tales, dancing, singing, and participating in team 
games. 

Gilssam (Kor. 2%) stands for a process of 
spinning thread from various fibers and weaving 
fabrics such as hemp, ramie, silk, or cotton. The custom 
of women-weaving clusters was widespread in the 
southern part of Korea, such as Chungcheong, Jeolla 
and Gyeongsang Provinces. 

‘The participants formed a group and gathered 
every night at the home of one of the cooperative 
members to weave together. Although labor at the 
loom was always coupled with conversation and group 
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Gilssam Nori Goseong, Gyeongsangnam-do, 


Photographs by Ju, Byeong-su 


“a 


singing throughout the duration of the one and a half 
month session, a bigger party was organized at the end 
of the competition. Held on the evening of Chuseok, 
the festival included food, dancing, and singing. 
Competitive games were also included in the program, 
and losers were often required to treat the winners to 
special meals. 


SEOCHEON JEOSAN 
PAREUP GILSSAM NORI 


MAAS ZS 0| $F) ali 


WEAVING FESTIVAL OF EIGHT TOWNSHIPS IN 
JEOSAN, SEOCHON 


Seocheon Jeosan Pareup Gilssam Nori (Kor. 
A AAAS As], Chin. #f/| FFL /\E-, lit. Weaving 
Game of Eight Townships in Jeosan, Seocheon) is a 


tradition of holding competitive weaving games in 
some areas of Hansan-myeon, Seocheon-gun, South 


Chungcheong Province. It is related to the tradition of 
Hansan ramie weaving, and has been reconstructed 

as a performance based on the competition in eight 
communities known as Jeosan pareup (Kor. AAPS8, 
Chin. #11/\&, eight townships of Jeosan). The 
reconstructed version consists of six madang (Kor. "Fd, 
acts) and was designated as Intangible Cultural Property 
of South Chungcheong Province, No. 13 in July 1991. 
Although the custom originally was a weaving game 
played by women from the seventh lunar month until 
the middle of the eighth lunar month, it is currently a 
weaving competition held as one of the events of the 
Hansan Ramie Culture Festival in early May. 

Hansan Gilssam Nori (Kor. 4t2 49), lit. 
Hansan weaving game) is a generic name for ramie 
weaving competitions held by residents of the eight 
townships of Jeosan. The team that weaves the 
finest ramie fabric wins the contest. The tradition 
was showcased in 1982 during a national folk art 
competition in a version comprising six segments. 

The contest has a total of 85 participants (13 men and 
72 women) and each team is provided with a certain 
number of necessary tools. Although this contest 
includes the weavers from eight Jeosan townships, 

the winner is always the Hansan team, reinforcing the 
prestige of the town renowned for its ramie production. 


SEOSAN PARK CHEOMJI NORI 
AMAHTEA|S0| Fg ANE AO- 
PARK CHEOMJI PUPPET PLAY OF SEOSAN 


Seosan Park Cheomji Nori ® (Kor. 44} 2|=°, 
Chin. FiillithseHl-) is a puppet play maintained in 
Tapgok village (Tapgok 4(sa)-ri, Eamam-myeon, 
Seosan, South Chungcheong Province). This puppet 
play is performed around Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. 
#kY, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth lunar 
month) by a troupe of entertainers made up of the 


members of the local community. Seosan Park Cheomji 
Nori is the only surviving puppet play that is performed 
by local people and not professional entertainers. It was 
designated as Intangible Cultural Property of South 
Chungcheong Province, No. 26 on January 11, 2000. A 
society dedicated to the preservation of this puppet play 


regularly stages performances and offers training. 
Seosan Park Cheomji Nori is designed as a satire 
on the upper classes. Its twenty acts are similar in 
contents to the namsadangpae professional troupe's 
puppet performances. Through the dynamics of 
relations between men and women, upper and lower 
classes, religious and secular characters as they unfold 
in each act, the play criticizes the concubine system 
and snobbism of the upper class and gives hope for 
the fulfillment of wishes by showing a blind person 
regaining his sight after earnestly praying to Buddha. 
This positive portrayal of Buddhism differentiates Seosan 
Park Cheomji Nori from namsadangpae’s performances: 


Seosan Park Cheomji Nori 


Park Cheomji Brother of Park 
Cheonji 
©) a 
Concubine of Park Wife of Park Cheomji 


Cheomji 


“<7 
| 


Myeongno 
(Brother-in-law of Park Cheomji) 
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the latter routinely ridiculed the religion by showing the 
conflict between the religious and the secular spheres. 
Although created under the influence of 
namsadangpae (Kor. AF S3H, Chin. SF, 
professional performance troupes), Seosan Park Cheomji 
Nori was consistently performed by amateur bands of 
entertainers native to the Seosan area. In this process 
of transformation from an outside custom into an 
independent local tradition, the performance became an 
indispensible part of the local community culture. A rare 
phenomenon, this, nevertheless, demonstrates that folk 
puppet plays were not a genre exclusively performed by 
namsadangpae. 


Tapgok 4(sa)-ri, Eumam-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do 
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Seosan Park Cheomji Nori Tapgok 4(sa)-ri, Eumam-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do 


1. Park Cheonji 2. Concubine of Park Cheomji 3. Brother of Park Cheomji 4. A Quarrel Between Park 
Cheomnji and His Brother 


a EE 


5. Unfair Division of Park 6. A Quarrel Between Park 7. Park Cheomji and Hong Dongji 8. Hong Dongji Preparing 


Cheonjji’s Properties Cheomji’s Wife and Concubine for Pyeongyang Governor's 
Pheasant Hunting 


a 
& ere iyia a 


eB hic kt 
9. Pyeongyang Governor's 10. Serpent Eating Bird 11. Funeral of Pyeongyang 12. Sangje (Mourning Sons of the 
Pheasant Hunting Governor Dead) Asking About the 


Funeral Procession 


= 


P22 Reeth 


13. Building Gongjungsa Temple 14. A News Abouta Blind 15. A Blind Opening His Eyes 16. Final Stage 


SONORI #=2°! +- 


OX PERFORMANCE 


Sonori 6) (Kor. 2°], Chin. 4£-, lit. Ox Performance) 
are a series of ox-related activities, which are performed 
on Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. #k2”, Harvest Festival, the 
fifteenth of the eighth lunar month). This custom, also 
known as someogi nori (Kor. 241°]|°]), is meant to 


offer special entertainment to farm workers and their 
oxen in order to thank them for their hard work. 
Sonori is usually preceded by a musical 
performance by a farmers’ band. Once villagers are 
gathered around the farmers’ band and excitement 
is in the air, two men don an ox costume made from 
large straw mats, and enter the scene. The man in the 
front holds two wooden sticks representing ox horns, 
and the man in back waves a straw rope shaped like 
an ox tail. Then the performers visit and dance in 
the homes of the rich farmers or the households that 
had the greatest crop yields in the community that 
year. Next, the dance troupe goes to see the rest of 
households in the community. The dance consists of 
three segments: mun nori (Kor. #0, lit. performance 
at the gate), somaji nori (Kor. &%°]°, lit. ox 
welcoming performance) and kkeutmageum nori (Kor. 


E432], lit. final performance). At the conclusion 
of the event, a farmhand selected as the best laborer of 


Sonori 
Illustration from the “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, the Japanese 
Government-General of Korea, 1935 
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the year is invited to mount the ox; this is referred to as 
sangmeoseum nori (Kor. 344°, lit. top farmhand 
performance). 


SOSSAUM 23 + 


OX FIGHT 


Sossaum 68) (Kor. 2-2, Chin. [f4F) is a traditional ox 
fight in which two oxen are pitted against each other. In 
the past, when Korea was a predominantly-agricultural 
country, the importance of oxen was ubiquitous and ox 
fights were held in all parts of the peninsula. Regular 
ox fights held at annual events with oxen representing 
different villages were only organized in some parts of 
South Gyeongsang Province and the Cheongdo area of 
North Gyeongsang Province (these were the territories 
of the Gaya Kingdom (?-562). 

Annual ox fights took place around Chuseok 
(Kor. #4, Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival), in the middle 
of the eighth lunar month. At this time of the year, 
the most labor-intensive farm work was already done 
and ox fights provided a form of entertainment for the 
farmhands. The fact that this activity was for and by the 
farmhands is attested to by an old saying from the Jinju 
area of South Gyeongsang Province: “The day of an ox 


Sossaum 
Cheongdo Ox Fight Festival-Cheongdo, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Ju, Byeong-su 
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fight is the day of the farmhands”” 

Ox fights helped celebrate the productivity of 
a farming community. The ox selected for the fight 
represented the farmhands, and, by extension, all male 
members of the community and ultimately the entire 
village. With the honor of a village at stake, the ox in the 
duel symbolized the community’s productive potential. 


UISEONG GAMA SSAUM 
OS 7 (OMS Seti 
PALANQUIN FIGHT OF UISEONG 


Uiseong Gama Ssaum & (Kor. 2]37}5}4-s), or Korean 
palanquin (kama, Kor. 7}*}) fighting, occurs on Chuseok 
(Kor. #4), Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth 

of the eighth lunar month). The custom is observed 

in Uiseong-eup, Uiseong-gun, North Gyeongsang 
Province, and is also known as gamessam (Kor. 7}*%), 
jamaessam (Kor. A}"W%4, Chin. tilitk-) or gama (game) 


nori (Kor. 7}#}(7}4])=°]). 

The exact origin of Uiseong Gama Ssaum is 
unknown. By 1906, the tradition of gama ssaum was 
moribund but it was revitalized in 1974. This fighting 
tradition gained nationwide fame when it won the 
grand prize (the President’s Award) in the 1983 National 
Folk Art Competition, hosted that year in Andong, 
North Gyeongsang Province. 

Uiseong Gama Ssaum is performed by students 
of village academies. On the fifteenth of the eighth 
lunar month, teams representing the academies parade 
through the streets of Uiseong carrying palanquins 
and flags. They meet and begin the fight at the Yudari 
Bridge, which divides Uiseong into northern and 
southern halves. The captains issue orders to their 
respective teams; to attack or retreat, or to flank their 
opponent in order to find and attack a weak spot in 
its defense. The object of the fight is to damage the 
opponent's palanquin either by bumping it with the 
team’s own palanquin or by kicking it, and to take 
away the enemy’s flags. The winner is the team that has 
destroyed the opponent's palanquin or captured the 
most flags. 


Uiseong Gama Ssaum ___ Uiseong-eup, Uiseong-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photographs by the Uiseong Culture Center 
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BAENGNO “© 8% 


DAY OF FIRST AUTUMNNAL DEW 


Baengno 08 (Kor. 4=, Chin. A#%, lit. white dew) is 
one of the twenty-four solar terms. It occurs between 
Cheoseo (Kor. 411, Chin. #, lit. End of Summer 
Heat) and Chubun (Kor. ##, Chin. #2, lit. Autumn 
Equinox), and falls approximately on September ninth 
on the Gregorian calendar. In the lunar calendar, 
Baengno generally falls in the eighth month, when the 
Ecliptic rises to 165° over the horizon. 

The name “white dew” derives from the fact 
that temperature at this time of year falls below the 
dew point, with dew forming on tree leaves and grass 
overnight. In the ancient Chinese calendar, the period 
between Baengno and the autumnal equinox was 
divided into three five-day periods. The first period was 
described as the time when wild geese returned home; 
the second when swallows began their southward 
journey; and the third when birds gathered food for 
winter. 

Baengno occurs after the rainy season when the 
skies have cleared. Occasional typhoons and high tidal 
waves occur at this time and these events can damage 
crops. People in South Jeolla Province consider it a 
bad omen if the first frost is seen before Baengno. 
They also believe that for the year’s rice farming to be 
successful, grain must finish ripening before Baengno. 
‘The year’s first frost is usually followed by frigid winds 


Baengno 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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and significant temperature drops; rice plants that start 
bearing grain late often do not mature fully, and this 
eventually translates into poorer crop yields. As the 
weather at Baengno can significantly affect the harvest, 
farming households carefully observe weather changes 
during this period. In particular, windy weather at 
Baengno is considered an indicator of potential crop 
damage. 


Seasonal Term 


CHUBUN ## %&% 


AUTUMN EQUINOX 


Chubun © (Kor. 4, Chin. #2), lit. Autumn Equinox) 
is one of the twenty-four solar terms, occurring between 
Baengno (Kor. 4, Chin. 4%, Day of First Autumnnal 
Dew) and Hallo (Kor. @t=, Chin. 3€#%, Day of Cold 
Dew). Falling approximately on September twenty- 
third on the Gregorian calendar, Chubun usually 
occurs sometime during the eighth lunar month. At 
the equinox, day and night are equal in length, and in 
astronomy, the autumn equinox refers to the day when 
the sun passes through the ecliptic at 180°. 

After Chubun, nights become gradually longer 
and one can feel the advance of autumn. There are no 
more thunder storms, humidity drops noticeably, and 
insects dig holes in the ground and vanish from sight. 


+ ~~ fe Tee 


Chubun 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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Typhoons frequently occur at this time of year. In 
farming communities, this is the season for harvesting 
crops, picking cotton, and sun-drying vegetables such as 
chili, sesame leaves, and sweet potato shoots. Villagers 
store these vegetables, along with slices of pumpkin 

and calabash that have been dried in late summer for 
consumption during the winter season. In the royal 
court, Chubun was the day designated for the ceremony 
noin seongje (Kor. <-¢13 4], Chin. 2\ 248), when 

the king prayed for the longevity of all people in the 
country. 

A number of popular beliefs are associated with 
the weather on Chubun. Dry winds or rain are regarded 
as indicators of a good harvest while clear weather is 
seen as a sign of poor crop yields. 


BANBOGI #7! +isthé 


MEETING AT THE MIDPOINT 


Banbogi © (Kor. #t27]) stands for “meeting at the 
midpoint” and refers to the custom of meeting one’s 
relatives who live in other villages at the midpoint 
between the villages. The custom takes place after 
Chuseok (Kor. 4*44, Chin. #k27, Harvest Festival, the 
fifteenth of the eighth lunar month). At this time in 
traditional farming communities, the pace of life slowed 
down markedly after a busy farming season. People 
could finally afford to get together with their family and 
other relatives. The custom was originally intended as 
an opportunity for married daughters who moved out 
of their home communities to meet with their mothers. 
It subsequently came to refer to all family get-togethers 
at a midpoint between two villages or towns in the 
weeks following Chuseok. Depending on the region, this 
custom is also known by Sino-Korean names including 
jungno bogi (Kor. ¢=27), Chin. #-) or jungno 
sangbong (Kor. €24-3, Chin. Pest). 

An old saying, “One's in-laws’ home and 
the outhouse are better at a distance,’ reflects the 
relationship between in-laws in traditional Korea: they 


Banbogi 
Illustration from “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, 
the Japanese Government-General of Korea, 1935 


seldom visited each other and rarely communicated. 
Women were not allowed to go outside and spent 

most of their days inside the house walls. Only during 
the off-season in farming communities such as the 
weeks following Chuseok were women given a chance 
to leave home for short outings. Staying away from 
home overnight was not considered acceptable for 
women. Thus meeting one’ relatives who lived in other 
communities was arranged at the midpoint so that the 
women could return home the same day. 

In anticipation of the banbogi meeting, women 
usually prepared special delicacies for the picnic with 
family members whom they had long been missing. In 
families where in-laws got along well, mothers-in-law 
sometimes joined their daughters-in-law during this 
get-together. In some cases, banbogi was organized for 
several families at the same time. 


OLGAE SIMNI 27-1 3888537 


OFFERING OF EARLY-HARVESTED RICE 


Olgae simni © (Kor. 7144, offering of early- 
harvested rice) is a custom where farming households 


pick some rice shortly before the usual harvest time 

and offer the food prepared with this early crop on the 
ancestral altar. Depending on the region, olgae simni 

is also known as olgye simni (Kor. Al] 2), olge simni 
(Kor. S714 4)), olgi simni (Kor. &7]414), ori simni (Kor. 


£0]A]2]/2 24] 2]), olbe simni (Kor. S114] 2)), or olbi 
sinmi (Kor. &¥]41"]). The word olgae (Kor. 7H) literally 
translates as “early rice,” while the term simni (Kor. 414) 
derives from simnye (Kor. 418], Chin. -C8), “ritual/ 
ceremony from the heart.” 

This custom is generally observed on Chuseok 
(Kor. 4, Chin. #4”, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth 
of the eighth lunar month), but in some regions it 
takes place on an auspicious day shortly before or after 
Chuseok. If rice has not matured by Chuseok, the ritual 
may be postponed until the ninth lunar month. 

Olgae simni may take a variety of forms. One 
such form is harvesting a small amount of rice, hanging 
it in a bundle at a doorpost, and bowing to it. Some 
families prepare food with this early harvested rice and 
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hold a worship service offering it to their ancestors. 

Rice stalks with ripe grain are sometimes presented as 
offerings at ancestral tombs. The rice can be steamed 
and dried, and then placed near a well, at the village 
guardian mountain, house yard, or stable. Olgae simni 
can also take the form of hanging a bag of any new 
grain, including rice, millet or sorghum on a pillar or 
wall inside the house. Olgae simni may be accompanied 
by a banquet in which people in the neighborhood are 
treated to wine and food. Rice cakes are sometimes used 
instead of steamed rice as offerings at ancestral shrines 
or on the altar of the land tutlery god. Olgae simni serves 
as a way of appealing to the gods for good crop yields 

in the upcoming harvest and success in farming for the 
following year. 


Olgae Simni Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, Photographs by Song, Bong-hwa 
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5. Tying Rice 
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6. Hanging Rice 
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JUNGYANGJEOL 222 Hi 


HOLIDAY OF THE NINTH DAY OF THE NINTH MONTH 


Seasonal Holiday 


Jungyang refers to a date where the number of the lunar 
month and the day are the same and both are odd. Such 
days in fengshui are considered full of positive energy 
and include the third of the third month, the fifth of 
the fifth month, the seventh day of the seventh lunar 
month, and the ninth of the ninth month. Among these 
days, the ninth of the ninth month is considered the 
most important and is referred to as Jungyangjeol 
(Kor. $4, Chin. #66, holiday of the ninth day of 
the ninth lunar month). Depending on the region, the 
holiday may also be called Junggu (Kor. $=", Chin. #7.) 
or Gwil (Kor. 4). Koreans believe that on Jungyangjeol 


swallows that have come to the peninsula on the third 
of the third lunar month start their journey southward. 
Around this time farmers harvest their last crops. 

The kings of Silla (BCE 57-CE 935) convened a 
special meeting of their court attendants on Jungyangjeol 
while in the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392) the day was 
celebrated with festivities at the royal court. During the 
Joseon Period (1392-1910) in the reign of King Sejong 
(1397-1450), Jungyangjeol was declared a national 


Jungyangjeol 


holiday, along with Jungsam (Kor. $4, the third of 
the third lunar month). Jungyangjeol was considered 
so important that the king ordered to move the date 
of giroyeon (Kor. 7/24, Chin. 8%, banquet for 
elderly members of the court) from Chuseok (Kor. #41, 
Chin. #47, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth 
lunar month) to this day. The gwageo (Kor. #}A), Chin. 
#4, civil service examination) was also administered 
on Jungyangjeol. Since the Goryeo period, sacrificial 
ceremonies presided over by the king were held on 
Jungyangjeol, along with Jeongjo (Kor. 84, Chin. iE, 
morning of the first day of the lunar year), Dano (Kor. 
2, Chin. iF, the fifth of the fifth lunar month), and 
Chuseok. 

Ordinary households on this day performed 
ancestor memorial services and visited ancestral tombs. 
As Jungyangjeol was associated with positive energy, 
people would perform deunggo (Kor. 531, Chin. 5, 
lit. mountain climbing) on this day. One would climb 
a high mountain holding a pouch filled with Korean 
evodia blossoms. At the summit one would drink 
chrysanthemum wine, and throw a hat into the wind. 
This custom gave rise to other outdoor activities also 
associated with Jungyangjeol. In the Seoul area, for 
example, people went to nearby heights such as Namsan 
and Bugak Mountains for picnics and enjoyed a day 
outside with their families and friends. Other festive 
activities on Jungyangjeol included sangguk (Kor. =, 
Chin. #4, lit. appreciating chrysanthemum blossoms), 


Bangok-ri, GGumnam-myeon, Yeongi-gun, Chungcheongnam-do 


Junggu Charye (Junggu Memorial Service) 


Gukhwajeon (Chrysanthemum Rice Pancakes) 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


beomguk (Kor. =, Chin. 1245) or hwanghwa beomju 
(Kor. S2h44¢, Chin. #73234, drinking chrysanthemum 
wine or wine with floating chrysanthemum petals), 
and siju (Kor. 414, Chin. #4, lit. reciting poetry while 
drinking). As a variety of family gatherings and events 
were held on Jungyangjeol, government officials were 
granted the day off. In appreciation of the positive spirit 
of Jungyangjeol, no executions of criminals could take 
place on that day. 

As Jungyangjeol occurred at the height of 
the chrysanthemum blossom season, many of the 
customs were related to this flower. People brewed 
chrysanthemum wine and ate chrysanthemum 
rice pancakes. A native variety of chrysanthemum, 
called gamguk (Kor. 454, Chin. 1%, lit. sweet 
chrysanthemum), was used for wine and rice pancakes 
because of the flower’s strong scent and enduring colors. 


Gukhwajeon s& (Chrysanthemum rice pancakes), still 


popular today, are made by creating bite-size cakes 
with glutinous rice and decorating them with yellow 
chrysanthemum £8 petals. The recipe is similar to 
azalea rice pancakes, which are served on the third of 
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the third lunar month. Both chrysanthemum and azalea 
rice pancakes are referred to as hwajeon (Kor. 3}4, 
Chin, 76H, flower petal rice pancakes). 

In rural communities, Jungyangjeol coincided 
with the final part of the harvest season. While men 
spent most of their time gathering crops, women 
planted garlic and picked sweet potatoes. All members 
of the household participated in draining the rice 
paddies, ridding the paddies of weeds including 
barnyard millet, and preparing manure for fertilizer. 
Depending on the region, picking cotton, planting 
seeds and harvesting dry crops such as beans, red 
beans, millet, sorghum, white radish, and cabbage also 
occurred at this time. Farming households enjoyed no 
special respite on Jungyangjeol, due to the heavy load of 
fall farming chores. 

As crops were often not mature enough for 
the Chuseok memorial services, Jungyangjeol gained 
importance as a second chance to offer the newly- 
harvested grains and fruits to ancestors’ spirits. 
Memorial services held on the day of Jungyangjeol 
were known as junggu charye & (Kor. $¢4}#I, Chin. 
HE ILARHE, lit. tea-offering ceremony on Junggu). Some 


households conducted a service in homage to Seongju 
(Kor. 87%, household guardian god), the chieftain 

of all household gods. In the Goheung area, South 
Jeolla Province, villagers commemorated their first 
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Yellow Chrysanthemum 
Photograph by Sim, Diseuma 
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annual ancestral worship service on Jungyangjeol. In 
the past, there was a shaman for each village or every 
two or three villages who performed exorcisms when 
needed. Communities donated money to compensate 
the shamans for their services on Jungyangjeol. Failing 
to give the shaman his or her due on Jungyang often 
meant a refusal of service the next time the village was 
struck by an inauspicious event. 

The holiday also had a clear association with 
paying respect to the elderly and the idea of longevity. 
This connection can be seen in customs that include 
royal banquets for elderly court members and drinking 
chrysanthemum wine to stay healthy and live a longer 
life. 


JUNGGU CHARYE @22#1 #288 


JUNGGU MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Junggu charye & (Kor. 6+4}4), Chin. @ILA%8, lit. 
Junggu tea-offering ceremony) refers to the memorial 
service held on Jungyangjeol (Kor. $4, Chin. Hbs6fi, 
the ninth of the ninth lunar month). In general, 
memorial services in traditional society were held 
on seasonal holidays such as Seollal (Kor. 3, Lunar 
New Year) and in fall on Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. 
*kY, Harvest Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth lunar 
month). However, when the new crops of the year were 
not ripe enough to be offered on the ancestral altar at 
Chuseok, farming households delayed the memorial 
service until Jungyangjeol. Thus, Junggu charye had a 
special significance as a harvest rite. Depending on the 
region, this memorial service was also called guil charye 
(Kor. +YA+4]), Junggu chasa (Kor. $744, Chin. 
SALAMI), Jungewi charye/chasa (Kor. AAA/ArAh), or 
Junggi chasa/charye (Kor. $7]A}-H/2t4]). 

Junggu charye was not simply a substitute for the 


Chuseok memorial service as the range of ancestors 
worshipped on this day was wider and included those 
who had died away from home or without direct 
descendants. Koreans believed that such people were 
unfortunate and their spirits could be potentially 
harmful to the living. The memorial services held on 
Jungyangjeol were, therefore, aimed at appeasing their 
souls. 


Junggu Charye Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 


1. Arranging Sacrifcial Food 


7. Encasing the Spirit Tablet 
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2. Incense Burning 3. Inviting the Ancestral Sprit and Bowing Twice 


6. Closing the Door 
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8. Removing Sacrificial Food 9. Consuming Sacrificial Food 
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GUKHWAJU 22% 270i 


CHRYSANTHEMUM WINE 


Gukhwaju © (Kor. 43, Chin. */634, lit. 
chrysanthemum liquor) refers to liquor made with 
chrysanthemum flowers. It is a seasonal drink, which 
is consumed along with chrysanthemum pancakes 


on Jungyangjeol (Kor. 4, Chin. #6, the ninth 
of the ninth lunar month). Association between 
chrysanthemum wine and Jungyangjeol most probably 
occurred as a result of other Jungyangjeol customs 
such as deunggo (Kor. 631, Chin. ii, lit. mountain 


climbing) and sangguk (Kor. t+, Chin. #48, lit. 
chrysanthemum blossom watching/appreciation). On 
Jungyangjeol, which was considered the peak of the 
year’s vital energy, people climbed the highest mountain 
in their neighborhood to be as close as possible to the 
sun, the source of positive energy, in the belief that 
this would help them be healthy throughout the year. 
‘This practice was known as deunggo and, because it 
occurred in the middle of chrysanthemum blossom 
season, people naturally enjoyed looking at these 
flowers, eating chrysanthemum pancakes, and drinking 
chrysanthemum tea or wine. 

Gukhwaju and other fragrant wines were 
especially popular among the Confucian scholar- 


Gukhwaju —Hahoe-ri, Pungcheon-myeon, Andong-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 
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3. Initial Mixing of Rice with Malt 
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4. Pouring the Mixture into a Jar 
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5. Fermented Rice with Malt 


7. Brewing Main Ingredients 
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11. Pouring the Mixture into a Jar 
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6. Chrysanthemum Flowers, Jigolpi, Gugija (Lycium), 
Jihwang (Foxglove) 


12. Fermenting Gukhwaju (Chrysanthemum Wine) 


Food 
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officials during the Joseon period (1392-1910). At 
that time, chrysanthemum wine was most often 
made by sprinkling fully-mature wine with dried 
chrysanthemum petals, which added fragrance. In 
commonal households gukhwaju was brewed with 
chrysanthemum flowers and other ingredients such 
as pine needles. Medicinal herbs including Chinese 
foxglove or Chinese matrimony vine could sometimes 
be added. People believed that chrysanthemum 
wine could prolong life, clear the blood, and expand 
peripheral veins. 


DEUNGGO s+ 2a 


AUTUMN MOUNTAIN PICNIC 


Deunggo ®& (Kor. “634, Chin. i, lit. mountain 
climbing) was a custom observed on Jungyangjeol 
(Kor. 04, Chin. #28%éf, the ninth of the ninth lunar 


month). People would climb a mountain in their 


neighborhood to watch the autumn foliage and enjoy 
poetry and wine. This autumn outing is also known 
as gukhwa nori (Kor. +2}33°]), jungyang nori (Kor. 
$=, Chin. #%-), jungyang pungchaeyu (Kor. 
SOSA, Chin. Hb740288) or sihoe (Kor. A] 3], Chin. 
iv). 

According to the “Xu Qizie Ji” (Kor. $4471, 
Chin. i#8c, All Writings of the Qi dynasty 
Continued) by Wu Jun (469-520) who lived in the 
Chinese Southern dynasty of Liang (502-557), the origin 
of deunggo is related to the story of Hung Jing, a man of 
the Later Han dynasty (25-220). The custom of climbing 
a high hill or mountain on Jungyangjeol to appreciate 
the beauty of fall foliage is likely to predate Hung Jing’s 
time. Deunggo is mentioned in many ancient Chinese 
poems including those written by Du Fu (712-770) 
and Wang Wei (699-759). In the “Yeoryang Sesigi” 
(Kor. 29FAA)71, Chin. pissisehic, Seasonal Festive 
Customs in the Capital, 1819), one reads, “When hills 
and mountains are flush with fall colors, people spend 
time outdoors watching foliage and chrysanthemum 
blossoms, just as they go out to see blossoms and 
willow trees in spring. Those nobles who are fond of 
ancient customs would climb a high mountain on the 


day of Jungyang and compose poems.” The “Dongguk 


Deunggo 
Illustration from the “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, 
the Japanese Government General of Korea, 1935 


Sesigi” (Kor. $4417], Chin. #Bdseteic, A Record of 
Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849) also contains records 
referring to the custom. For example, one finds the 
following description: “In Seoul, people customarily 

go atop Namsan or Buksan for a picnic, and this 
practice is derived from the ancient custom of deunggo. 
Cheongpunggye, Hujodang, Namhan Mountain, 
Bukhan Mountain, Dobong Mountain and Surak 
Mountain are among the best foliage destinations in the 
Seoul area” 

Unlike China, where deunggo had strong links 
with the story of Hung Jing and rituals to prolong life 
and prevent disasters, the custom in Korea developed 
into a popular practice of appreciating the fall scenery, 
poems, and wine. As time passed, connection with 
Jungyangjeol also disappeared and the tradition survived 
in the form of fall foliage outings, which are enjoyed by 
many Koreans today. 


Seasonal Term 


HALLO #= 2% 


DAY OF COLD DEW 


Hallo & (Kor. %#, Chin. 3€#%, lit. Cold Dew), the 
seventeenth of the twenty-four solar terms, is marked 


by a drop in temperature, when dew is on the verge of 
turning into frost. On the Gregorian calendar, Hallo 
usually falls on October eighth or ninth, when the sun is 
at 195° on the ecliptic. On the lunar calendar, Hallo falls 
in the ninth month. 

At this time of year, farmers thresh grain and are 
busy trying to finish all harvest-related tasks before the 
temperature plummets further. The colors of the trees 
become darker, and swallows and other summer birds 
vanish from sight, replaced by winter birds such as wild 
geese. 

As Hallo occurs at a period similar to Jungyangjeol 
(Kor. $4, Chin. £836, the ninth of the ninth lunar 
month), the customs observed on both days are similar. 
Practices such as adorning one’s hair with Korean 
evodia blossoms or climbing high hills to look in the 
direction of one’s hometown are frequently mentioned 
in poems. Climbing heights while wearing Korean 
evodia blossoms in one’ hair was believed to help 
thwart sundry spirits because of the crimson red color 
of evodia fruits. All red tones were attributed the power 
of keeping evil influences at bay. The best known dish 
associated with this time of year is loach soup which is 


Hallo 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003,46.2x70.4cm 
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served between the solar terms of Hallo and Sanggang 
(Kor. 44%, Chin. #80, Day of First Frost). 


Seasonal Term 


SANGGANG #2 i 


DAY OF FIRST FROST 


oo 


The eighteenth of the twenty-four solar terms, 
Sanggang 8) (Kor. #7, Chin. #54, lit. fall of frost) is 
the time when frost starts to form. It occurs between 
Hallo (Kor. %=, Chin. 38%, Day of Cold Dew) and 
Ipdong (Kor. 91°, Chin. 12%, Beginning of Winter) 
and is usually sometime in the ninth lunar month. On 
the Gregorian calendar, Sanggang falls around October 
twenty-third when the sun is at 210° on the ecliptic. This 
time of the year is characterized by nice weather and 
sharp drops in temperature at night. If the temperature 
is very low, one can see the first ice sheets forming. 
This is also the time when fall foliage reaches its 
peak with dazzling colors and chrysanthemum flowers 
beginning to blossom. Similar to Jungyangjeol Day, 
people on Sanggang go on autumn picnics and indulge 
themselves with chrysanthemum wine. During the 
Joseon period (1392-1910), a national rite called dukje 
(Kor. =]. Chin. #58) was observed on this day. On 
the agricultural calendar, this is the deadline for the 


Seu 
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conclusion of the fall harvest and the beginning of the 
preparations for winter. 

In ancient China, the period between Sanggang 
and Ipdong was divided into three five-day periods. The 
first five-day period was described as the time to hunt 
for coyotes, the second was the time when grass and 
tree leaves turned yellow and fell to the ground, and the 
third was thought to be the time when insects entered 
their underground homes to hibernate. 


CHUEOTANG #08 #8 


LOACH SOUP 


Loaches are frequently consumed between the seventh 
and eleventh lunar months as they become plump after 
spring and early summer and are the tastiest around 
this time. Loach, known in Korean as mikkuragi (Kor. 
1]4+2}2}), can also be referred to by Sino-Korean 
character-based names including ichu (Kor. °]#=, Chin. 
Je a4/ set) or chueo (Kor. ==°], Chin. ttf"); accordingly, 
chueotang (Kor. #°3, Chin. 4kfa¥%) is the name for 
loach soup. 


The oldest Korean mention of loach soup is 
found in the “Oju Yeonmun Jangjeon Sango” (Kor. 
LATA, Chin. HITCH, Random 
Expatiations of Oju, the mid-19" century). In the 
section on clothing and diet entitled “Insapyeon” (Kor. 
QlARa, Chin. A2#fa, Book of Society and Living) one 
finds the following recipe for loach soup, which is 
referred to in the book as chudubutang (Kor. #743, 
Chin. {¥): “The loaches are placed inside a jar 


filled with fresh water for five to six days, until they 


regurgitate the mud that they have swallowed. Water 
needs to be changed frequently about three times a 

day. Then, place fifty to sixty loaches in a pot filled with 
water and several blocks of tofu and heat the pot. As the 
temperature of the water rises, the loaches will penetrate 
the tofu blocks because the inside part of tofu is cooler 
than the water. When the water reaches a boiling point, 
the loaches become cooked inside the tofu blocks. Next, 


Chueotang 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


the tofu blocks with loaches are taken out of the water, 
sliced and fried in sesame oil, and a soup is prepared 
with the fried slices. The gwanno (Kor. Yt, Chin. Hx, 
lit. government slaves) of Seoul appreciate this soup 


with a special flavor as a delicacy.’ As the passage above 
suggests, in the mid-19" century, loach soup was not 
an upscale dish enjoyed by the upper class, but rather a 
delicacy for the lower classes. 

Loach soup, which is rich in protein, calcium 
and other minerals, makes for a hearty meal. Thus, in 
traditional Korea, it was a seasonal dish, which helped 
the farmers to recharge their bodies which had become 
depleted of energy after a long hot summer with 
strenuous work. Today, loach soup is consumed at any 
time irrespective of the season as loaches are farmed 
and are available throughout the year. 


ANSEONG NAMSADANG 
PUNGMUL NORI 

CEA SSS0| QUE SRE 
NAMSADANG FOLK SHOW OF ANSEONG 


Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori © (Kor. 
SAS SS Ol, Chin. 2 ae ey-, Male 
Entertainers’ Folk Show of Anseong) refers to a 


tradition of folk music and dance performances 
preserved in the Anseong area of Gyeonggi Province. 
Pungmul nori (Kor. $= 2°, Chin. Jé-, folk music and 
dance performance) in traditional rural communities 
were usually performed by amateur bands of farmers. 
Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori is an exception as it 
was performed by the professional troupes of traveling 
entertainers who were based in the Anseong area. These 
troupes collected money from the audience and, along 
with pungmul nori, also performed pangut nori (Kor. 
utxF°]). The tradition continues to this day. In 1997, 
Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori was designated as 
Intangible Cultural Treasure of Gyeonggi Province, No. 
21. 

As with most other professional troupes, 
Anseong namsadangpae was affiliated with a temple. 
Cheongnyongsa Temple in Seoun-myeon, Anseong was 
an ideal base for travelling performers because it was 
located at the intersection of the most traveled roads 
in the area. The temple issued its resident performers 
certificates of endorsement, which they used as a token 
of accreditation when traveling to nearby towns and 
villages. 

At the center of Anseong namsadangpae were 
usually four to five performers called tteunsoe (Kor. 


Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori-Saucer Spinning 
Photograph by Anseong, Gyeonggi-do-Anseong Baudeogi Festival 
Committee 
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=4)) led by a chief performer, the kkoktusoe (Kor. 
+4). These were single men without family ties who 
sometimes offered sexual favors to villages to exchange 
for money. The troupe also had a group of apprentices 
known as ppiri (Kor. #]=]), who traveled with them 

in order to learn the trade. Anseong namsadangpae 
also included some additional members including 

the jeoseungpae (Kor. 45H, older performers), and 
deungjimkkun (Kor. -6 4%, porters). The overall troupe 
could include forty to fifty men. 

Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori was generally 
performed at harvest time. Although at the heart of 
these performances were folk music and dance, other 
namsadangpae routines were sometimes added to the 
repertoire, including beona (Kor. 4/4}, saucer spinning), 
salpan (Kor. 434, floor acrobatics), eoreum (Kor. 1, 
rope walking), deotboegi (Kor. %#|7], mask dramas), 
or deolmi (Kor. "1, puppet plays). In its current form, 
Anseong Namsadang Pungmul Nori consists only of the 
folk music and dance segment, known as pungmul nori, 
and beona. 


HWANGHAE-DO PYEONGSAN 


SONOREUMGUT 


SITY SS MEPL 


OX SHAMANISTIC PERFORMANCE OF PYEONGSAN, 
HWANGHAE PROVINCE 


Hwanghae-do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut 6 (Kor. 
Soy WAlaseex, Chin. M¥HAALL-) is a shamanistic 
performance originating in the Pyeongsan area of 
Hwanghae Province. The purpose of the ritual is to pray 
for the positive outcome of all livelihoods including 
farming, business, and the prosperity of children. Aside 
from having a comforting effect on individuals and 
families who hosted it, the ritual also helped strengthen 
communal bonds within villages. On August 1, 1988 
Hwanghae-do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut was designated 
as Important Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 90. 
Hwanghae-do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut is 
performed as part of a larger shamanistic exorcism and 
usually follows the jeseokgeori (Kor. 4|471 #1, Chin. 
#£-) segment of the ritual. The participants during 
sonoreumgut move from inside the house to the yard. 


HWANGHAE-DO 
PYEONGSAN 
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PYEONGSAN 
SONOREUMGUT 


Hwanghae-do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut 


. Making Ox 


5. Sonoreumgut 
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Photographs by the Cultural Heritage Administration of Korea 


6. Sonoreumgut 


7. Ssangjakdu Geune Tagi 
(Swinging on Double Fodder-Choppers) 


10. Daegam Geori (Daegam Deities Segment) 


Other Customs > 


11. Teoju Geori (Praying to the Land Tutelary Deity) 
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The opening segment is called palseonnyeo nori (Kor. 
BAYS], Chin. /Vilix-). After this segment, one of the 
performers hands a blank sheet to the actor playing the 
character of a folk deity Jeseok (Kor. 4|4}, Chin. ##2) 
and states that it is a message from Okhwangsangje (Kor. 
23-4], Chin. E77, Jade Emperor). After “reading” 
the message, Jeseok sings a story in the style ofa 
taryeong song (Kor. €+*8, Chin. +14*). The end of each of 
the shaman’s phrases is echoed by other performers. The 
song tells the story of how Jeseok descended to earth on 
the order of the Jade Emperor, created human beings, 
and founded the state of Joseon (1392-1910). The actor 
then performs the jisangchum dance (Kor. 21}, Chin. 
ti k-, the dance of descending to the earth), bows, and 
reports to the Jade Emperor his safe arrival on earth. 
This ends the “heavenly segment,’ and marks the 
beginning of the “worldly segment” 

A performer dressed as an ox herder in a farmer's 
outfit and hat enters the scene leading performers 
disguised as a cow and her calf. He exchanges jokes 
with Jeseok and they take turns singing songs. Other 
“gods” also join in but Jeseok remains at the center of 
the performance as the main deity controlling farming, 
fertility, and longevity. The ox herder plows the field 
with his cow; a Bodhisattva, named Aemi Bosal (Kor. 
Wn] a14}, Chin. Sak bz), sows seeds; Ksitigarbha 
Bodhisattva, Jijang Bosal (Kor. 4\4#24, Chin. Hhs#sn) 
pulls weeds from the field, while Sinnong(ssi) (Kor. 
Al's(#), Chin. atif, Shennong, the Emperor of Five 
Grains from ancient Chinese mythology) motions as 
though he is supervising the farm work. Hwanghae- 
do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut combines a shamanistic 
agricultural ritual with elements of performing folk arts. 


JULTAG| 2£!7! Rak 


TIGHTROPE WALKING 


Traditional Korean tightrope-walking is referred to as 
jultagi © (Kor. #57). In contrast with similar foreign 


genres, jultagi combines acrobatics with dancing, 
singing, and humor. The tightrope walker exchanges 
jokes with another member of the troupe standing 

on the ground. The accompanying music is played on 
string and wind instruments. Jultagi was one of the most 


Jultagi 
Photographs by Kim, Dae-gyun 


popular forms of entertainment in traditional Korea. 
‘The performances attracted not only large crowds of 
commoners, but also were held as part of official events 
on the state and local administrative levels. Jultagi was 
designated as Important Intangible Cultural Treasure 
No. 58 in 1976. 

Although the exact origin of the tradition is 
unknown, it most likely was introduced from China 


Jultagi 
Photographs by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


or Central Asia during the Three Kingdoms period 
(BCE Ist century-CE 668), along with two other 
performance genres, sanak (Kor. 41%, Chin. #¢%) and 
baekhui (Kor. 42], Chin. 4/8). During the late Joseon 
period (17th century-1910), there were three main 
types of jultagi, depending on who performed it. The 
first type, known as gwangdae jultagi (Kor. S4S4+7)), 
was practiced by entertainers coming from families 


KKOKDUGAKSI 
NOREUM 
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of hereditary shamans. The actors in the second type, 
called jaeinchon jultagi (Kor. \¢1#=+7)), belonged to 
artist villages. The third type, called eoreum jultagi (Kor. 
o13 =}7]), was a feature of shows by traveling troupes 
of entertainers. Towards the latter part of the Joseon 
dynasty, the royal court hosted fewer festive events on 

a national scale. As a result, many of the performing 
artists left the capital city to earn a living as traveling 
entertainers. Troupes of traveling entertainers, such as 
sadangpae (Kor. AF 34), namsadangpae (Kor. FAS), 
sotdaejaengipae (Kor. 478°] Hl), gwangdaepae (Kor. 
Bt aH) and geollippae (Kor. 245) went from town to 
town to perform in marketplaces and regularly included 
tightrope walking as part of their routine. 


KKOKDUGAKSI NOREUM 
HS AlSS 
PUPPET PLAY 


In traditional Korea, entertainer troupes touring the 
country performing puppet plays every year between 
spring and fall is called kkokdugaksi noreum & (Kor. 
ZA) 25, lit. puppet play). Daejabi (Kor. Ho], 

lit. pole-holders) were the puppeteers who controlled 
the puppets from behind the stage. The comedic plays 
often were satires on social ills. As a drama, traditional 
Korean puppet plays shared similarities with mask 
dance-plays both in terms of themes and tone. One 
important characteristic of Korean traditional puppet 
dramas was that the puppets engaged in conversations 
not only with each other, but also with the sanbaji (Kor. 
Argo], human protagonist) who was in charge of the 
musical accompaniment. 

Unlike mask dance-plays, which are usually 
named after the place in which they originate, puppet 
plays are titled after their characters. For example, Park 
Cheomji Noreum (Kor. #}44|-2) is named after the 
main character Park Cheomji and Hong Dongji Noreum 
(Kor. 3-41) after the character Hong Dongji. The 
second word in the title can be noreum (Kor. =, lit. 
play), nori (Kor. #0], lit. play), or geuk (Kor. 5, lit. 
drama), depending on the person who documented 
the tradition. Due to the popularity and importance of 
the character Park Cheomji, the genre as a whole was 
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Kkokdugaksi Noreum Changgyeonggung Palace, May 3, 1938, Photographs by Song, Seok-ha (1904-1948) 


1. Pijori Geori (Act of Park Cheomji’s Nieces) 2. Park Cheomji’s Geori 
(Act of Satirizing Patriarchal Authority of Park Cheomji) 


3. Pyeongyang Gamsa Jaesang Geori (Act of a Funeral Procession of Pyeongyang Governor) 


4. Pyeongyang Gamsa Jaesang Geori 5. Pyeongyang Gamsa Jaesang Geori 
(Act of A Funeral Procession of Pyeongyang Governor) 


(Act of A Funeral Procession of Pyeongyang Governor) 


7. Puppeteers 


6. Geonsa Geori (Act of Building a Temple) 


Other Customs >> Games and Performances NAMSADANG NORI 


sometimes referred to as Park Cheomji Noreum. Puppet Namsadang Nori Photographs by the Seoul National University 
Museum 


plays were also at times designated by the word deolmi 
(Kor. 34], lit. neck/scruff of the neck), in reference to 
traveling puppeteers’ habit of holding puppets by their 
neck. Preservation of the tradition of puppet plays is 
overseen by the government as Important Intangible 
Cultural Treasure No. 3. 

Although the plots of puppet plays have a dramatic 
structure quite similar to mask dance performances, 
the two genres are different in terms of who organized 
the performances, when they were staged, the regions 
where their traditions were maintained, the types of 
stages used, and the structure of the performance. 
Puppet plays were mostly performed by namsadangpae 
(Kor. HARSH, Chin. 5324), professional performance 
troupes) who generally spent the winter in Buddhist 
temples such as Cheongnyongsa in Anseong, Gyeonggi 
Province, rehearsing for the following season. The 
performance season lasted from spring until fall. The 
locations and times of the performances varied widely 
each year, depending on the touring schedule of the 
troupe. 

The dejabi (puppeteers), completely hidden 
by a veil, spoke in dialogue while moving the long 
thin puppets. The puppets were made from wood, 
leather, fur, and fabric, and had faces of different sizes 
depending on the character. The puppets had no legs, as 


only the upper part of the body was shown on stage. For ——— : ——— 
some characters, the actors used hand puppets, which 3 ‘ =a wis Paani, 6 oii 

were held by the neck. When the plays were recorded, ig ’ | 
depending on the ethnographer, the plays were usually 


divided into seven to eleven acts. The number of acts 
had no influence on the plot. 


NAMSADANG NORI 
NES] Bar 
NAMSADANG SHOW 


Namsadang nori © (Kor. 443°, Chin. 83#- , lit. 
Namsadang play) refers to shows which were performed 
by troupes of male entertainers, or namsadangpae (Kor. 
WArsai, Chin. 5324) who travelled around the 
country from spring to autumn. The program of these 4. Mudong nori (Boy Dancer) 


troupes consisted of music and dance performances 
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and a variety of acrobatics including beona (Kor. #144, 
saucer spinning), salpan (Kor. #t¥t, floor acrobatics), 
and eoreum (Kor. 13, rope walking). The troupes also 
staged dramatic genres such as deotboegi (Kor. A¥I71, 
mask dramas) and deolmi (Kor. S"], puppet plays). The 
puppet play segment of the namsadang performances 
was designated in 1988 as Important Intangible Cultural 
Treasure No. 3. 

Namsadangpae moved from town to town, 
performing in city marketplaces and villages. Each 
troupe was usually affiliated with a Buddhist temple 
and sold amulet sheets from this temple during its tour. 
A portion of the revenues generated from the sales 
were handed to the monks upon the troupe's return 
to the temple at the end of the performance season. 

‘The entertainers sometimes used this connection to 
Buddhist temples to portray their trade as an activity 
helping to spread Buddha's teachings. However, 

in the late 18" and 19* centuries, the number of 
namsadangpae increased so rapidly that they could no 
longer be accommodated in the temples. Consequently, 
some of the troupes were forced out of the temples. 
‘These troupes made new bases in neighboring villages; 
these villages were subsequently named Sadanggol (Kor. 
AVS, lit. Sadang Village). 

Pungmul (Kor. =), the music and dance 
segment of a namsadang show, was generally composed 
from tunes of utdari garak (Kor. £U+=]7}*), or the 
farmers music from Gyeonggi and Chungcheong 
Provinces. Some of the highlights of these segments 
were jinpuri (Kor. 41°), yeoldu bal sangmo dolligi 
(Kor. 237 & 4432S 2]7]), and mudong (Kor. 4S). In 
the beona segment, a beonajabi (Kor. #|4°], spinner) 
spun objects on top of a cherrywood pole, including 
bowls, sieve frames, or wash basins, while making jokes 
and conversation with the maehossi (Kor. =), his 
interlocutor. In the salpan segment, the acrobat, or 
salpansoe (Kor. #£3t4]), demonstrated his skills while 
joking with the maehossi as well. The eoreum, or rope- 
walking segment, was also performed in dialogue by 
an eoreumsani (Kor. ©]=4'°]) to the beat of a drum 
played by the maehossi. Other highlights of the program 
included jungnori (Kor. °]), a comic portrayal of a 
depraved monk who, after much torment, succumbs 
to sensual temptations, and walja nori (Kor. 4*4=°)), 

a caricature depicting the different classes of Joseon 
(1392-1910) society. During these dramatic segments, 
performers sang popular folk songs including Jung 


Taryeong (Kor. €=+*8, Chin. -+14, lit. Monk’s Song), 
Obongsan Taryeong (Kor. 2-54tE+S, Chin. Fue eT4s, 
lit. Song of Obong Mountain), Pungnyeonga (Kor. 

3 d7t, Chin. SF, lit. Song of Good Harvest) and 
Don Taryeong (Kor. ==+*8, Chin. -#14, lit. Money 
Song). The mask performance, deotbeogi, was a satirical 


drama with dance elements; it was probably developed 
under the influence of bonsandae nori (Kor. #444] =°)) 
performances of the Seoul area. 

There were a variety of traveling entertaining 
troupes in traditional Korea, including daegwangdaepae 
(Kor. Hs), sotdaejaengipae (Kor. &478°]54), 
sadangpae (Kor. F354), geollippae (Kor. 245), and 
jungmaegupae (Kor. $"H-=+5). Namsadangpae was the 
best-known and most influential of these troupes. 


YANGJU SONORIGUT 


SEASOR tyyll- 


OX SHAMANISTIC PERFORMANCE OF YANGJU 


Yangju Sonorigut © (Kor. $#222°1X, Chin. tal ll-, 
Ox Shamanistic Performance of Yangju) is a ritual 


performed during the eighth or ninth lunar month 

in the Yangju area of Gyeonggi Province. The ritual 
features an ox, an important source of labor in 
traditional farming communities, and is designed as 

a form of prayer and thanksgiving for an abundant 
harvest. Yangju Sonorigut was designated as Important 
Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 70 in 1980. 

Sonorigut is a ritualized form of the folk 
performance known as sonori (Kor. °]) featuring a 
costumed ox. This variation of sonori was called somegi 
nori (Kor. 2#}°]3$°]). Somegi nori was commonly 
staged on Jeongwol Daeboreum (Kor. 48423, Great 
Full Moon Festival, the fifteenth of the first lunar 
month) or Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. #k47, Harvest 
Festival, the fifteenth of the eighth lunar month). 

Sonorigut is performed in the jeseokgeori (Kor. 


Al4\71 2], Chin. ##) segment of a shamanic exorcism. 
An ox is made from a straw mat and the shaman and 
another performer dressed as an ox herder dance, 
taking turns singing. They also engage in a conversation 
filled with jokes. Their performance is lively and bright 
as this segment of the exorcism is intended to bring 
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Yangju Sonorigut Photographs by the Seoul National University Museum 


1. A Shaman Meets a Horseman 


2. Bargaining 


3. Sonorigut 


fortune. It closely resembles other folk performing arts 
as it incorporates music, dance, and entertainment. The 
fine balance between dialog and singing makes it both 
exciting and dramatic. The ritualistic overtone remains 
strong and the appeals to gods for a good farming 
outcome for the year constitute an important part of the 


4. Ox Procession 


performance. 

Yangju Sonorigut is a combination of shamanistic 
rite and folk drama. It may also be considered a regional 
variation of shamanistic rites practiced in Hwanghae 
Province and in the northern part of Gyeonggi 
Province. 


YANGJU 
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WINTER 42 « 


Winter starts from the tenth lunar month and finishes in the twelfth lunar 
month. For the farmers, it is the season completing the year’s agricultural cycle 
with the celebrations such as Dongji (Kor. 5-4], Chin. &2, Winter Solstice) and 
Seotdal Geumeum (Kor. 21=+-1-4, Lunar New Year’s Eve). 
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Photograph by Kim, Jin-yeol 


CLIMATE AND NATURE 


The coldest season of the year, winter, in the lunar 
calendar, corresponds to the last three months-tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth. Winter weather in the Korean 
peninsula is characterized by the alterations of three cold 
days followed by four warm days. When the Siberian 
anticyclone expands southwards and reaches the 
peninsula, the country is hit by severe cold and strong 
icy winds. 

Winter is a season of ordeal for many wild animals. 
Most insects die, some animals such as bears and bats 


yVi i 


hibernate, while a large number of migratory birds, such 
as crane, stork, swan, eagle, erne, Korean buzzard and 
Mandarine duck, come to the Korean peninsula to find 
a shelter from the cold weather in the north. Only 0.2% 
of the entire plant species in Korea bloom in winter. 
These include camellia which grows along the southern 
coast and islands, noble orchid (Cymbidium goeringii), 
also found in the southern coastal regions and nearby 
islands, and Hallan (Kor. $¥#t, Chin. 3€64, lit. Orchid of 
the Cold, Cymbidium kanran), which is a native plant of 
Jeju Island. In winter one can appreciate the lively green 
color of several species of evergreen trees which grow 

in Korea. Among these, pine tree is most beloved by the 
Korean people. 


LIVELIHOOD 


After falling of frost, outdoor farming becomes no 
longer possible because the ground temperature drops 
below zero. 

Although winter is traditionally considered 
an agricultural off-season, this does not mean that 
farmers do not perform any tasks related to farming. A 
representative grain that grows in winter is barley. This 
crop cannot grow well in a damp environment; hence, 
barley farmers need to ensure effective soil drainage 
throughout the season. Winter is also the time for 
agricultural communities to prepare for the next year. In 
the traditional society, women spent daily hours milling 
grain and washing clothes, while at night they engaged 
in weaving. The men used to gather in one place and 
make ropes, farming tools and household goods while 
exchanging information about farming. Dramatic 
changes in the rural life occurred with industrialization. 
Agricultural off-season in the traditional sense of the 
word disappeared as farmers began to grow cash crops, 
such as chili, melon, watermelon and zucchini, with 
the help of modern facilities and equipment. Similar 
situation can be seen in the fishing communities: many 
fishermen and women now farm lucrative marine 
products such as seaweed in the coastal waters, keeping 
themselves busy during wintertime. Some fishermen 
venture into the winter seas to catch ray, flatfish, plaice 
and other kinds of fish. 
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SEASONAL CUSTOMS 


In the tenth lunar month, all members of the immediate 
and extended family gather at the grave of their ancestors 
and pay respect with the offerings. Another important 
family occasion of the month is making kimchi, a 
vegetable dish that becomes an important source of 
vitamins and other nutrients during wintertime. In the 
past, kimchi-making season usually fell around Ipdong 
(Kor. 1S, Chin. 12, Beginning of Winter, November 
seventh or eighth) but today it starts much later, mostly 
due to the global warming that makes Korean winters 
mild. Two solar terms of the eleventh lunar month, 
Daeseol (Kor. Wl, Chin. KS, Day of Snow Blast) and 
Dongji (Kor. 6], Chin. &%, Winter Solstice), herald 
the arrival of winter cold. Of the two, the latter is 
regarded more important and often referred to by its 
nicknames Ase (Kor. °}4], Chin. #1) and Jageun Seol 
(Kor. 4-24), both meaning “little Lunar New Year.” 
Winter Solstice is the shortest day and the longest night 
of the year. Two festivals take place during the last lunar 
month: Nabil (Kor. #@, Chin. jiRA, lit. Hunting Day) 
on which sacrificial offerings are presented to ancestral 
spirits and Seotdal Geumeum (Kor. #313, Chin. BY, 
lit. Lunar New Year's Eve). 


Photograph by Sim, Diseuma 
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MALLAL 


Mallal < Seasonal Holidays 


Seasonal Holiday 


MALLAL #2 748 


HORSE DAY 


Mallal (Kor. 3S, Chin. + 
the first day of the tenth lunar month with a celestial 


, lit. Horse Day) refers to 


stem meaning “horse.” Also known as Mail (Kor. 


utd), Chin. & A), this day is recognized as an equine 
appreciation day. Historically, it was associated with 

the custom of placing rice cakes coated with mashed 
red beans, known as pat-tteok (Kor. #4), in front of a 
stable and praying for the health of the horses. People 
also paid homage to the horses by offering special treats 
to the animals on the year’s first Day of the Horse in the 
first lunar month, known as Sangoil (Kor. 2+ 2, Chin. 
E74, lit. High Horse Day). However, the Horse Day 
in the tenth month was deemed more important. In 


contemporary Korea, rural communities still consider 
Mallal an auspicious day and often choose it for the 
autumn rite which is aimed at thanking spirits for good 
crop yields. 

It is not precisely known when the custom of 
holding a rite at the horse stable on Mallal first began. 
During the Unified Silla period (BCE 57-CE 935) 
under the reigns of Queen Seondeok (632-647) and 
King Hyegong (765-780), proper nouns in vernacular 
Korean were replaced with Chinese-style names and 
many customs were changed according to the way 
that they were conducted in China. Presumably the 
horse stable rite also underwent transformation at this 
time, affecting the manner in which the custom was 
observed in ordinary homes. According to the “Zhouli” 
(Kor. #2], Chin. Jali, Rites of the Zhou, BCE 12" 
century), an ancient Chinese classic discussing rituals 
and ceremonies of the Zhou dynasty, “in spring people 
sacrifice to the goddess Mazu (Kor. "}4, Chin. 578); in 
summer to the god Xianmu (Kor. 415, Chin. 3¢#); in 
autumn to Mashe (Kor. @}4}, Chin. iit); and in winter 
to Mabu (Kor. "+2, Chin. 47). All these gods were 
related to raising horses. The rite for the goddess Mazu 


honored the constellation Tiansifangxing (Kor. 4AF33, 
Chin. K50#2, lit. Heavenly Team of Four Horses/ 
Chamber); the Xianmu rite was held for the first man 
who spread the knowledge of livestock farming; the 


Mashe rite was conducted in homage to the god of the 
horse stable; and finally, the Mabu rite was a ceremony 
dedicated to a god who could potentially harm horses. 
Of these four rites, the one which honors Mashe appears 
to be the most closely related to the Korean rite held on 
the day of the horse at the stable. 

The ritual demonstrated the importance of 
the horse as a principal means of transportation in 
traditional society. Although in modern Korea such 
practical necessity has disappeared, certain horse- 
worshipping customs are still observed mostly due to 
the symbolism of this animal. The horse represents 
vigor, vitality and, by extension, prosperity and fertility. 
One example of such customs is the practice of placing 
new grain in a jar for the land tutlery god on the Day of 
the Horse. 


Seasonal Holiday 


SONDOLLAL 22 #28 


SONDOL'S DAY 


Sondollal (Kor. ==, Chin. f#% 4, lit. Sondol’s Day) 
occurs on the twentieth of the tenth lunar month. This 


day commemorates the tragic death of the ferryman 
Sondol. The day is also referred to as Sondolbaengi 
Jugeun Nal (Kor. £SY°|4-2, lit. Day When Sondol 
Died) or Sonsagong Jugeun Nal (Kor. &4+-3- S23; lit. 
Day When Ferryman Son Died). Many old records of 
Korean holiday customs, including the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. S=1/4]7], Chin. Eds, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), contain accounts of Sondol’s 


death. According to these records, on the twentieth 

of the tenth lunar month, Sondol was ferrying a boat 
with King Gojong (1213-1259) of Goryo (918-1392) on 
board. The ferry was headed for Ganghwa Island in an 
attempt to escape from the Mongol invasion. The king 
was unfamiliar with the area and thought that Sondol 
was leading him into danger. He incorrectly accused 

the ferryman of this crime and then put him to death. 
Before his execution, Sondol advised the king and his 
entourage to put a gourd dipper in the sea and follow its 


Sondolmok (Sondol Strait) 
Daegot-myeon, Gimpo-si, Gyeonggi-do 


path in order to get to the island. The king heeded his 
advice and safely reached Ganghwa Island. Realizing 
that he had caused the death of an innocent man, the 
king ordered a funeral to be held for Sondol and prayed 
for the peace of his soul. The narrow sea channel where 
the ferryman was accused of treachery and killed was 
thereafter named Sondolmok 6 (Kor. ==, lit. Sondol 
Strait), and the winds that blew on the anniversary of 
his death were named Sondol pung (Kor. ©; lit. 
Sondol’s winds). The cold weather on this day is also 
called Sondol chuwi (Kor. &===4), lit. Sondol’s cold) in 
reference to the unfortunate ferryman. 

The Sondol Strait is a perilous waterway. 
Numerous maritime accidents have occurred there 
and scores of lives have been lost. It was therefore 
natural for people to develop the belief that frigid 
temperatures and violent winds in the area were caused 
by the restless souls of dead seafarers. The story of 


Seasonal Holidays >> Sondollal >> Rite 


Sondol is likely a fictitious anecdote engendered by the 
people's fear of this sea channel. Nevertheless, the story 
also incorporates historical facts with names such as 
Sondolmok, Sondol chuwi and Sondol pung providing 
the tale an anchor in external reality. 


SONDOUE #24! #28 


SONDOL'S RITE 


Sondolje (Kor. © =, Chin. #24, lit. Sondol’s Rite) 
is a rite held on the twentieth of the tenth lunar month 
in order to comfort the soul of Sondol, a ferryman, 
who is said to have suffered an unjust death on this day 
centuries ago. According to local belief, the execution 
of the ferryman was ordered by King Gojong (1213- 
1259) of the Goryo dynasty (918-1392) whose court 
was temporarily transferred to Ganghwa Island off the 
west coast of Korea during a Mongol invasion in the 
19" year of his reign (1232). The full name of the rite 

is Jusa Sondol-gong Jinhonje (Kor. #4 238 AI, 
Chin. #HTFE ARGS, lit. Rite to Comfort the Soul 

of Ferryman Sondol). The ritual takes place at the 
ferryman’s grave in Deokpojin (san 103-1, Sinan-ri, 
Daegot-myeon, Gimpo), a site designated as Historical 
Site No. 292. 

According to the legend, the king wrongfully 
accused Sondol of being a traitor and ordered his 
execution. The king realized his mistake afterwards and 
had a tomb built for the ferryman and had services held 
in his memory. In the Appendix to the “Yeojidoseo” 
(Kor. 44] A], Chin. Ssthlel#, Cultural Geography 
of Korea, 1757-1765), dealing with the temporary 
movement of the Goryeo capital to Ganghwa, one reads 
the following in the section on historical sites: “Fellow 
ferrymen buried his dead body on the river bank and 
named this area Sondol-hang (Kor. =, lit. Sondol 
port). The burial mound has survived to the present day 
and can be seen at this site?” The tomb of Sondol appears 
to have actually existed, and the services to comfort the 
soul of the innocent ferryman were held there possibly 
from the time of the creation of the legend. The grave 
of Sondol in Deokpojin where the rite is currently held 
was built in 1970, a project initiated by the residents of 
Daegot Village. 


SONDOLJE 
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SONDOLJE Rite <«< Sondollal «< Seasonal Holidays 


Sondolje Daegot-myeon, Gimpo-si, Gyeonggi-do 


4. Libation 5. Reciting Ritual Prayer 


7. Soji (Burning Prayer Paper) 8. Consuming Sacrificial Food 
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9. Removing Sacrificial Food 


SeasonalTerms >> Ipdong IPDONG 


Seasonal Term 


IPDONG 2 i# 


BEGINNING OF WINTER 


The ninth of the twenty-four solar terms, Ipdong 68 (Kor. 
Ws, Chin. 7%, Beginning of Winter), literally means 


“onset of winter” Falling on the day when the sun is at 
an ecliptic longitude of 225°, Ipdong falls on November 
seventh or eighth on the Gregorian calendar, and always 
during the tenth month on the lunar calendar. Ipdong 
happens a fortnight or so after the previous solar term, 
Sanggang (Kor. 4%, Chin. #88, Day of First Frost) and 
a fortnight or so before Soseol (Kor. 24, Chin. 7), 
Day of First Snow). 

White radishes and cabbages are harvested 
around this time and households start preparing their 
winter stock of kimchi. Winter kimchi is said to be the 
tastiest of all kimchi if prepared no more than five days 
before or after Ipdong. In past farming communities a 
number of rites were observed around Ipdong, usually 
between the tenth and thirtieth of the tenth lunar 
month. These rites consisted of presenting rice cakes 
that were prepared with newly-harvested grains along 
with other sacrificial offerings to the altars that were set 
up in the main room, barn, and ox stables. 

Another custom called chigyemi (Kor. 4|AI¥l, 
Chin. #ES, lit. pheasant, chicken, and rice) refers to 
the banquets hosted for the elderly in the community in 
order to honor their age and experience. Such banquets 


Ipdong 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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SOSEOL 


Soseol «< Seasonal Terms 


could take place on Ipdong, on the Winter Solstice or 
on the day of Jeseok (the last day of the lunar year). If 
economic conditions did not allow organizing a big 
feast, the elderly would be treated with a simpler meal 
such as a mudfish soup called dorangtang (Kor. 23'S). 
In some areas, Ipdong was associated with 
fortunetelling known as Ipdong bogi (Kor. #527], 
lit. Ipdong clairvoyance). The purpose of this practice 
included finding out about the outcome of farming and 
predicting the weather for the upcoming winter. A cold 
Ipdong day, for example, signified a harsh winter ahead. 


Seasonal Term 


SOSEOL “4/2 


DAY OF FIRST SNOW 


Soseol s (Kor. 444, Chin. /}\%%, lit. little snow) is the 
twentieth of the twenty-four solar terms; it generally 
occurs on November twenty-second or twenty-third on 
the Gregorian calendar when the sun is positioned at an 
ecliptic longitude of 240°. In the lunar calendar, Soseol 
occurs sometime during the tenth month. 

As the name of this solar term suggests, the first 
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Soseol 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


snow of winter is supposed to be seen around this time 
with the average temperature falling below 5°C. There 
is still some warm sunlight on Soseol, the phenomenon 
reflected in the term's other name, Sochun (Kor. 2, 
Chin. 7}, lit. little spring). The period is characterized 
generally by abrupt changes in temperature as attested 
by the old saying: “The light pants become quilted pants 
a fortnight later” 

In traditional society, Soseo! was not a seasonal 
holiday and was perceived simply as a day signaling the 
beginning of winter preparations. These preparations 
included stocking up on kimchi and preparing fields for 
the upcoming frosts. In popular belief, a chilly Soseol 
suggested great barley yields; this belief gave rise to 
the proverb, “What would people not give to have a 
cold Soseol?” Blustery weather with sudden drops in 
temperature led seafarers to be reluctant to sail during 
this period. The cold spell around Soseol is known as 
Sondol chuwi (Kor. &=$1) and the cool winds are 
called Sondol baram (Kor. ==+}#) in reference to a 


legendary seaman who died around this time. 


NAMI JANGGUN SADANGJE 
HOSA A Pats Binal 
GENERAL NAMI RITUAL 


Nami Janggun Sadangje & (Kor. 4°|424FS4l, Chin. 
Mla Bia, lit. Service at the Shrine of General 
Nami) refers to a ceremony that honors the memory 
of the famous general Nami (1441-1468) of the early 
Joseon period (1392-16' century). Nami, a brave 
general who was accused of treason and executed, was 
deified and worshipped in the shamanistic faith of the 
central regions along with other illustrious military 
heroes of the past, such as Choe Yeong (1316-1388) and 
General Im Gyeong-eop (1594-1646). The ritual that 
pays homage to General Nam is currently protected 
by the City of Seoul under the designation of Seoul 
Intangible Cultural Treasure No. 20. 

‘The shrine in which this rite is held houses the 


Other Customs >> Rites NAMIJANGGUN 
SADANGJE 


Nami Janggun Sadangje Yongsan-gu, Seoul, Photographs by Choe, Ho-sik 
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1. Sacrificial Food on the Altar 2. Purifying Hands 


6. The First Libation 7. Reciting Ritual Prayer 8. The Second Libation 


9. The Last Libation 10. Consuming Sacrificial Liquor 
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Rites < Other Customs 


portrait of the deified General Choe Yeong, pictures of 
two shamanistic gods Cheonsin Daegam (Kor. #41414, 
Chin. Kitt A, lit. Heavenly Lord) and Maengin Naeoe 
(Kor. Bele], Chin. # APY, lit. Blind Man and His 
Wife), and two unidentified portraits. 

At the beginning of the ritual, the chief priest and 
twelve other officiants perform geollip (Kor. 4%, Chin. 
21), or the begging for grain. They hang lanterns in 
the four corners of the shrine, play music, and dance. 
Afterwards, the officiants accompanied by selected local 
residents head out to the village in a procession led by a 


flag bearer carrying the yonggi (Kor. -8-7], Chin. #éi, lit. 


dragon banner). The geollip troupe stops at each house, 
plays music, and collects grain and money. Households 
put their donations on a tray and place it in the yard. 
On the tray is a bowl of rice in which a spoon tied with 
a thread is planted vertically with two candles on either 
side. Money is placed underneath the bowl. In response 
to the generosity of a donor, the geollip troupe prays for 
the peace and fortune of the household, plays music in 
the yard, takes the dragon flag into the interior of the 
house, and waves it several times. 

The main part of the ritual takes place when 
the troupe returns back to the shrine; it is performed 
by six shamans and three musicians playing the piri 
(Kor. 42], small reed flute), jeotdae (Kor. 214, flute) 
and haegeum (Kor. aa, Chin. 2%, two stringed 
zither). The shamans begin with an exorcism that 
purifies the place of bad energy. Then the shamans 
and musicians take to the street, parading through 
village. At the conclusion of the ritual, villagers gather 
together and enjoy dancing in the outfit of a shaman, 
known as mugam (Kor. 34%) or sinchum (Kor. 414). 
On the fourth day after the ritual, another ceremony 
called saryeje (Kor. AF#]l], Chin. i) is held in 
order to thank the General Nami god for his favorable 
disposition toward the village. 


SANGDAL GOSA #2241 EA Sit 


RITE ON THE TENTH LUNAR MONTH 


Sangdal gosa & (Kor. 44234, Chin. A fib, lit. rite 
on the tenth lunar month) refers to the rite held in the 


tenth lunar month in homage to household gods. 


Sangdal Gosa 


1. Jowang Gosa (Rite for the Kitchen Deity) 


3. Teoju Gosa (Rite for House Site Guardian Deity) 


5. Seongju Gosa (Rite for the Household Guardian Deity) 
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Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, Photographs by Song, Bong-hwa 


3. Teoju Gosa (Rite for the House Site Guardian Deity) 4. Seongju Gosa (Rite for the Household Guardian Deity) 


6. Seongju Gosa (Rite for the Household Guardian Deity) 
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The rite is performed on a date deemed 
auspicious; especially favorable for the ceremony is the 
Day of the Horse called Oil (Kor. 2.Y, Chin. 4-H, lit. 
Horse Day). All gods overseeing the safety and peace 
of a household are worshipped, including Seongju (Kor. 
434, household guardian god), Josang (Kor. #4, Chin. 
il_E, ancestor god), Jowang (Kor. #%, Chin. ‘if, the 
Kitchen Deity), and Samsin (Kor. 4t41, Chin. =i, god 
of childbearing). Sangdal gosa may be an informal rite 


prepared and officiated by the mistress of the house or 

a more formal one for which a professional shaman is 
called. Depending on the region and actual proceedings, 
the rite is also known as gaeul gosa (Kor. 7-234, 

lit. autumn rite), seongjuje (Kor. 3444, ceremony 

for the household guardian god), seongjugut (Kor. 


=z 


AX, shamanistic rite for the household guardian 
god), seongju bajigut (Kor. 8%°)X, shamanistic rite 
welcoming the household guardian god), antaek (Kor. 
grey, rite for the peace of the house), antaekgut (Kor. 
gri-x, shamanistic rite for the peace of the house), dosin 
(Kor. =41, Chin. itgitt, praying to the god), or jisinje 
(Kor. 2414], Chin. tut, ceremony for the earth god). 
Households offer rice cake with red beans cooked in a 
large crock steamer and pray for the peace, prosperity 
and health of all its family members. Some rice cake is 
also offered on an altar set up inside the stable, in hope 
of assuring the health of the horses. 

Seongju is considered the chieftain of all 
household gods. The shamanistic song about Seongju 
which is sung during a Seongju rite tells, for example, 
the story of how the heavenly god descended to Earth 
and taught human beings how to build a house. Thus, 
Seongju became the highest deity who reigns in a home. 
One of the local variants of this rite, known as Seongju 
gosa (Kor. 3423144), reflects the particular prominence 
of Seongju and is performed on a large scale with a 
shaman presiding. 

As part of household god worship, farming 
households kept grain-filled jars called sinju danji (Kor. 
Al#tt4|, lit. spirit jars). Depending on the god for 
whom they were intended, these jars can be classified 
as seongju danji (Kor. 8441, lit. household guardian 
god jars), teoju danji (Kor. 1%tA|, land tutlery god 
jars), josang danji (Kor. £73441, lit. ancestor jars), and 
samsin danji (Kor. 41%], lit. child-bearing god jars). 
During the rite on the tenth lunar month, the old grain 
in the jars was replaced with newly-harvested grain. 
The old grain was prepared into a meal or baked into a 


cake and consumed. Good luck would come, only if the 
old grain was eaten by family members as it kept the 
good fortune inside the four walls of a house. Offering 
the grain from a spirit jar to an outsider, especially one 
considered impure, could have negative consequences 
on the welfare of the family. 

In a farming cycle that divides the year into four 
periods (seeding period, growth period, harvest period, 
and a storage period) the tenth lunar month corresponds 
to the harvest period. Although some of the new crops 
are harvested around Chuseok (Kor. 44, Chin. #k, 
Harvest Festival) in the eighth lunar month, the main 
part of the harvest falls during the ninth month and lasts 
until the tenth month. The rite on the tenth lunar month, 
therefore, combines the characteristics of a thanksgiving 
festival with a ritual of offering new grains to the spirits. 


SUE AI 85 


ANCESTRAL RITES 


Sije © (Kor. Al], Chin. fe, lit. ceremony at 
[designated] time) is the generic name for memorial 


services honoring fifth generation and beyond 
ancestors. These services are held at ancestral tombs 

on Hansik (Kor. 34], Chin. 34, Day of Cold Food, 
about April fifth on the Gregorian calendar) or during 
the tenth lunar month. Sije and other names, including 
sisa (Kor. AlAt, Chin, Fi) and sihyang (Kor. 21%, Chin. 
IF=2), contain the character meaning “time,” a reference 


to the fact that these rites are observed regularly. Other 
terms such as myosa (Kor. #4}, Chin. #78, lit. graveyard 
memorial service), myojeon jesa (Kor. #4144}, Chin. 
Z£ANSSi8, lit. memorial service in front of the grave), 
seilje (Kor. A] Al, Chin. #—§, lit. annual memorial 
ceremony), or seilsa (Kor. 4] 24+, Chin. #—i8, lit. 
annual memorial service) are also used for these rites. 
In order to distinguish sije from the rites worshiping 
fourth generation and younger ancestors, the latter are 
referred to as sasanje (Kor. A}4}4]], Chin. #58). 

Korean ancestral memorial ceremonies are heavily 
influenced by Chinese customs, especially with the 
introduction of the “Zhuzi Jiali” (Kor. =4}7}#], Chin. 
AFR, The Family Rituals of Zhu Zi, 12" century) 
during the Goryo period (918-1392). In Korea, rites at 
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the ancestral tombs were more important than in China. 
Rituals were performed four times a year on Seol (Kor. 
4a, Lunar New Year), Hansik, Dano (Kor. 42, Chin. 
win“F, festival of the fifth day of the fifth lunar month), 
and Chuseok (Kor. #44, Chin. #4”, Harvest Festival) 

or Dongji (Kor. &4|, Chin. £4, Winter Solstice) for 

the closest four generations of ancestors, and once a 
year during the tenth lunar month for ancestors of the 
fifth generation and beyond. With time, the graveside 
rites started to disappear, and currently only an annual 
rite for the fifth and greater generations of ancestors is 
termed sije. The proceedings of this annual ritual follow 
the guidelines set forth in the “Zhuzi Jiali.” 


NALLOHOE @=2! ite 


BRAZIER DINNER PARTY 


Nallohoe © (Kor. \+=5), Chin. ei, lit. brazier dinner 
party) refers to the custom of serving casserole dishes 
during the tenth lunar month. Families sit around 

a casserole and eat slices of beef and vegetables that 


Nallohoe 
Album of Genre Paintings of Seong Hyeon, Late Joseon Period, 33.2x33.4cm, 
National Museum of Korea 


are simmered in a meat broth. In the past, beef slices 
seasoned with oil, soy sauce, scallions, garlic and chili 
powder were grilled on a cast iron pan placed over a 
charcoal brazier called a nallo (Kor. t=, Chin. (8); 
hence the name nallohoe. The custom is also known as 
nallanhoe (Kor. +33}, Chin. J2t&#), or “warm party.” 
A popular casserole dish, jeongol (Kor. 42), originates 
from this custom and is associated with early winter 
when the first cold arrives. 

The “Sesi Japgi” (Kor. AJA147], Chin. sekeetic, 
Miscellaneous Seasonal Customs) contains a record of 
a similar custom practiced in Beijing, called nallo (Kor. 
it, Chin. }ehi, lit. stove/brazier). This practice involved 
people sitting around a stove on the first day of the 
tenth lunar month, grilling meat and drinking freshly- 
brewed wine. According to the Chinese book, “Dongjing 
Menghualu” (Kor. 62-65}, Chin. R248, The 
Dream of Hua in the Eastern Capital, 1147), on the first 
day of the tenth lunar month, local administrators held 
a nallohoe with a brazier and wine that was brought by 
villagers. 

‘There are two types of surviving jeongol pans 
from the Joseon period (1392-1910): those of stone and 
those of cast iron. Stone casseroles are deeper than cast 
iron ones and are shaped like a concave plate without 
a separate raised area at the outer edge. 
Cast iron casseroles have a raised area 
along the edge where marinated slices 
of meat and vegetables were grilled and 
a sunken center where soup could be 
cooked. Unlike casserole dishes of today, 
jeongol of the past was most often a 
grilled meat dish prepared without soup. 

In spite of the common origin of 
nallohoe, North and South Korean-style 
jeongol are slightly different, at least in 
their present forms. In North Korean- 
style jeongol, the meat marinade contains 
vinegar added for antibacterial purposes 
as well as to improve the meat’s texture. 
Sirloin or tender loin of beef is cut into 
large thin slices and left overnight in 
a marinade made of soy sauce, sugar, 
chopped leek or scallion, garlic, crushed 
sesame grains, sesame oil, black pepper, 
slices of pear, and vinegar. The meat is 
grilled the following day. 
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Seasonal Term 


DAESEOL ‘#43 


DAY OF SNOW BLAST 


Daeseol (Kor. H44, Chin. X%, lit. big snow) is the 
twenty-first of the twenty-four solar terms; it follows 
Soseol (Kor. 241, Chin. ’})3§, Day of First Snow), and 
precedes Dongji (Kor. 4], Chin. £%, Winter Solstice). 
This day is supposed to be the time of the season's 
largest snowfall. Although this may have been the case 
in the Heibei region of China where the traditional East 
Asian calendar system originated, the amount of snow 
is not necessarily greatest at this time on the Korean 
peninsula. Occurring sometime in the eleventh lunar 
month, Daeseol usually falls on December seventh or 
eighth on the Gregorian calendar, and corresponds to 
the time when the sun is at an ecliptic longitude of 255°. 
The eleventh lunar month, also the time of the 
Winter Solstice, marks the transition point toward 
mid-winter and is the beginning of the off-season 
in farming communities. With their granaries filled 
with the fruits of their hard work, households do not 
need to worry about a lack of food and can afford to 
attend to other business, such as preparing for the 
New Year celebrations. In popular belief, large snow 


Heavy Snow 
Jecheon, Chungcheongbuk-do, Photograph by Sim, Diseuma 


storm of Daeseol day is a harbinger of a warm winter. It 
seldom snows on this date and if it does, the amount is 
insignificant. 


Seasonal Term 


DONGJI 57! 42 


WINTER SOLSTICE 


Dongji ®& (Kor. I, Chin. &%, lit. peak of winter) is 
the twenty-second solar term and marks the Winter 
Solstice, the time of the year when night is longest 
and the day is shortest. On Dongji, the sun crosses the 
Equator down to the Tropic of Capricorn at a latitude of 
23.5° south (ecliptic longitude 270°). On the Gregorian 
calendar, this term usually falls on December twenty- 
second or twenty-third. When the Gregorian date of 
the Winter Solstice coincides with the first day of the 
eleventh lunar month, this is known as Aedongji (Kor. 
o}-S-A\, lit. early Dongji). If it occurs in the middle of the 
eleventh lunar month, it is referred to as Jungdongji (Kor. 
$64), Chin. 4%, lit. Middle Dongji). Finally, when 
the Gregorian date of the Winter Solstice is a day late in 
the eleventh lunar month, it is known as Nodongji (Kor. 
1--§4|, Chin. 4%, lit. Late Dongji). Such simultaneous 
interactions of the solar and lunar calendars were a 
major characteristic of Korean seasonal customs. 
Common people often referred to Dongji as Ase 
(Kor. °}, Chin. ai) and Jageun Seol (Kor. 42 4), 
or Little Lunar New Year, because it was perceived as 
the day of the sun’s resurrection. The day was equaled 
in importance with the Lunar New Year. Koreans 
of the past considered themselves a year older after 
Dongji and not on New Year's Day as it is customary 
today. Old sayings such as “One turns a year older on 
Dongji” or “Without eating Dongji red bean porridge, 
one cannot turn a year older,’ attest to this belief. 
The cold weather and the long night of the winter 
solstice led to its association with the mating of tigers, 
providing this solar term with another nickname, 
Horangi Jangga Ganeun Nal (Kor. =°] 47}7F= 'S, 
lit. Tigers’ Wedding Day). In the royal court, Dongji 


was considered one of the two most important seasonal 
holidays along with the Lunar New Year. A banquet 
called hoeryeyeon (Kor. 28] @, Chin. #72) was held 
and attended by the Crown Prince and the entire court. 
The king dispatched to China the dongjisa (Kor. &IAt, 
Chin. #4, lit. Dongji envoys) who carried tributary 
gifts to the imperial court. Local administrators also 
sent congratulatory letters to the king. 

Historically, when Korea was a predominantly 
agricultural country, calendars specifying solar and 
lunar terms and seasonal holidays were indispensable 
for keeping farming activities in line with seasonal 
changes. People usually gave each other a calendar 
for the new year as a gift around the Winter Solstice; 
this custom has endured in Korea to the present day. 
Another gift item frequently exchanged around this 
time was quilted socks; this practice was referred to 
as Dongji heonmal (Kor. 64) 8, Chin. = K#8). In 
the royal court, herring were offered on the altar of the 


royal ancestral shrine; a similar custom took place in the 


homes of high government officials. 

Dongji was also associated with the custom of 
posting amulet sheets in order to ward off harmful 
spirits. Such amulets, or Dongji bujeok (Kor. 44-4), 
Chin. &27}#8), contained the Sino-Korean character 
meaning “snake,” and were posted upside down. 

When the temperature drops below 0° C on this 
day, as frequently happens, the surface of ponds would 
become covered with ice sheets, giving the appearance 
of a dry field just after plowing. This phenomenon is 
called yonggari (Kor. 82°], Chin. #@#f, lit. dragon 
plowing). If the weather was warm on Dongji, it was 
regarded as a bad omen presaging the outbreak of 
diseases. A cold Winter Solstice with heavy snow 
signified great crop yields. According to another 
popular belief, chilly weather on this day meant that 
there would be fewer insects in the fields and more 
tigers in the woods. 

The most popular dish on Dongji is red bean 
porridge, prepared by simmering red beans in water. 
When the mixture acquires a thick porridge-like 
consistency, small dough balls of glutinous rice are 
added to it. These rice balls are known as saealsim 66 
(Kor. 24, lit. bird egg balls) because they are the size 
of a bird’s egg. The first bowl of the porridge is usually 


offered on the altar in the ancestral shrine in a ceremony 


known as Dongji gosa (Kor. 6 4|3At, Chin. £470, lit. 
Dongji rite). Bowls of red bean porridge are also put in 
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all rooms and other important parts of the house, such 
as the platform for jars of fermented food, and the barn. 
While the porridge presented in the ancestral shrine is 
intended as an offering to the gods, placing bowls in the 
house serves to exorcise maleficent spirits. The red color 
of the beans, a positive color in fengshui, is believed 

to have the power to dispel negative spirits. Only after 
the spirits of the household are served, can the family 
enjoy the dish themselves. In a year when the Winter 
Solstice was Aedongji (i. e. falling on a day early in the 
eleventh lunar month), people did not prepare red 
bean porridge since doing so was considered harmful 
for young children. Families who had lost a member to 
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Saealsim (Bird Egg-Shaped Rice Balls) 
Gamcheon-myeon, Yecheon-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 
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Dongji Charye (Winter Solstice Memorial Service) 
Gamcheon-myeon, Yecheon-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photographs by Hwang, Heon-man 


a sudden illness also abstained from cooking porridge 
on Dongji. 

There are certain regional variations in the custom 
of serving red bean porridge. In Gyeonggi Province, for 
example, families first perform a ceremony in the shrine 
during which they offer the porridge to the ancestral 
spirits. They then place bowls in the rooms and granary, 
and finally help themselves. In Gyeongsang Province, 

a pine branch is dipped in the porridge and used to 


sprinkle the exterior walls of the house and the yard, 
and sometimes the entrance point of the village in order 
to bar the entry of miscellaneous spirits. In Gangwon 
Province, housewives cook dough balls for the porridge 
with glutinous rice or kaoliang grain. One has to eat 
these balls called ongsim (Kor. 8-4) in the quantity 
corresponding to one’s age. In this same region hired 
hands are served nine bowls of porridge and required to 
carry nine loads of firewood. 


DONGJI GOSA 2724 228ie 


WINTER SOLSTICE SACRIFICIAL RITE 


Dongji gosa ® (Kor. -&4| 4}, Chin. <2 ei) refers 

to the rite observed on Dongji (Kor. &4|, Chin. £%, 
Winter Solstice). The rite consists of sprinkling red 
bean porridge in various parts of a house in order to 
keep malicious spirits from entering. The custom is also 
known as patjukje (Kor. #44) or Dongji charye (Kor. 
Ste], Chin. £ #38), depending on the region. 
Dongji has the shortest day and longest night of the 
year, after which daylight hours gradually increase. 

In traditional Korea, Dongji was consiedred a crucial 
transition point and was nearly as important as the 
Lunar New Year. Families observed the custom of 
cooking red bean porridge on this day. Its red color 
was believed to be a powerful agent against the harmful 
spirits that lurked around the house. Although it is not 
precisely known when red bean porridge started to be 
used for this exorcism, records of red bean porridge as 
a seasonal dish appeared in books of the Goryeo period 
(918-1392), including the “Mogeunjip” (Kor. 324, 
Chin. (be, Collected Works of Mogeun, 1626), and 
“Tkjaejip” (Kor. Sala, Chin. #8, Collected Works 
of Ikjae, 1635). Based on these records, the custom of 
sprinkling porridge to thwart spirits is likely to have 
been practiced at that time. 


Sprinkling red bean porridge was a custom 
observed nationwide. Although the details of this 
custom varied depending on region, the essential 
gesture remained the same: sprinkling red bean 
porridge both inside and outside the house in order to 
bar the entry of undesirable spirits. 

The custom still exists in modern Korea, and 


Dongji Gosa 
Praying hands-Gamcheon-myeon, Yecheon-gun, Gyeongsangbuk-do, 
Photograph by Hwang, Heon-man 


some rural Korean households sprinkle red bean 
porridge near the garden fence with the help of a spoon 
or a pine branch dipped in the porridge. Afterwards, 

if the house contains an ancestral shrine, a bowl of 

red bean porridge is offered at its altar. Then, bowls of 
porridge are served to the Teoju god who is believed 

to inhabit the jar platform in the yard and the Seongju 
god who resides in the bedroom. Bowls with porridge 
are sometimes placed in all the rooms of the house and 
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other parts of the house, including the barn. Not eating 
red bean porridge on Dongji was believed to accelerate 
aging and make one frail and disease-prone, as well as 
make one easy prey for sundry spirits. Consuming red 
bean porridge on Dongji was also believed to prevent 
boils. 

Koreans of the past perceived the Winter Solstice 
not only as the threshold of a new year, but also a time 
when new household deities succeeded the old ones. 
‘The religious aspect of Dongji, originates from the 
mixture of hopes and fears that people felt about what 
lay ahead during the transition between an old and new 
year. 


DONGJI HEONMAL 7122! #008 


SOCK-GIFT ON WINTER SOLSTICE 


Dongji heonmal © (Kor. 4) 84, Chin. £2 lit. 
gift of socks on Winter Solstice) is a custom observed on 
Dongji (Kor. &), Chin. £%, Winter Solstice) in which 
women sew quilted socks for their female in-laws, such 
as grandmothers, mothers, aunts or sisters-in-law. 
When household finances allowed it, Korean women 
of the past sewed new clothes for their elderly in-laws 
and children. The custom was a gesture expressing 
hope for both good crop yields and abundant offspring. 
Accordingly, the practice was sometimes called 
pungjeong (Kor. 64, Chin. 1%, lit. harvest gift-giving). 
In the “Seongho Saseol” (Kor. 98414, Chin. 
JEUMMER, Encyclopedic Discourse of Yi Ik, 1740), the 
Silhak (Kor. 41%}, Chin. #¢%, lit. Practical Learning) 
scholar Yi Ik (1681-1763) describes a practice in which 
young wives, having newly joined the family, sewed 
quilted socks for their parents-in-law on Dongji. The 
custom originated in China where Dongji was called 
Changzhi (Kor. 4], Chin. 2). The Chinese name was 
in reference to shadows becoming longer at this time 


of the year due to the sun's position at its southernmost 
location. A popular belief associated with Dongji is that 
wearing newly-sewn socks and stepping into shadows 
will prolong one’s life. The increasing daylight after 
Dongji was equated with life expectancy. Dongji is 

the day when, according to fengshui, negative energy 
begins its retreat and positive energy starts to gain vigor. 
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Dongji Heonmal 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, 
Chungcheongnam-do, Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 


Accordingly, the custom of giving new quilted socks 
on Dongji may be understood as a gesture intended to 
obtain abundance and fecundity in the new year. 


PATJUKJEOM #32 #5384 


DIVINATION WITH RED BEAN PORRIDGE 


Patjukjeom (Kor. 244, lit. red bean porridge 
divination) refers to the custom of fortune-telling on 
Dongji (Kor. -&4|, Chin. &%, Winter Solstice) using a 


seasonal red bean soup called patjuk (Kor. #4). The 
object of divination can vary from weather and the 
outcome of farming in the year ahead to the sex of a 
fetus. There are two forms of divination practices: one is 
based on the general porridge, and the other based on 
the rice dough balls that the porridge contains. In the 
first case, some porridge is put into a bowl and left until 
its surface becomes covered with a film. By examining 
the way the film is split, households of the past tried 

to predict success in farming. Divination with the rice 
dough balls was mostly practiced by expectant mothers. 
They grilled a rice ball over fire or boiled it in hot 

water. If the ball remained round, it indicated that the 
fetus was female. However, if the ball extended into an 
oblong shape, it was taken as a sign that the baby would 
be male. Families without an expectant mother also 
sometimes engaged in this type of divination simply for 
fun. 


SS fett 


YONGGYEON 


DRAGON'S PLOWING 


Yonggyeong (Kor. -¢4, Chin. #é#, lit. dragon’s plowing) 
is a custom observed on Dongji (Kor. |, Chin. &¥, 
Winter Solstice) in which people tried to predict the 
outcome of farming for the upcoming year based on 
the direction and angle of cracks on the surface of a 
frozen pond. The custom is also known as yonggari 
(Kor. -82°]) or yong-ui batgari (Kor. -8-2] #2°}), both 
meaning ‘plowing by the dragon? When ice covers a 
pond, there is often a crack that divides the ice sheet 
into two halves, as though a field were divided along 

a furrow left after plowing. This phenomenon was 
considered a trail left by a dragon and, therefore, 
interpreted as having divinatory power concerning 
farming success in the year ahead. 

Predicting farming outcomes based on the 
disposition of ice sheets was practiced widely and not 
necessarily associated with yonggyeong. In Hamgyeong 
Province, for example, there was a custom called 
gyeolbingbok (Kor. 2¥}=, Chin. #fk bh, lit. ice fortune- 
telling), in which people observed the surface of a lake 
named Jangyeon (located near the Yongpyeong Train 
Station). If the lake froze before Dongji, it signified a 


good harvest, but if the lake froze after Dongji, it was 
taken as a bad omen. According to another custom 
referred to as dongbok (Kor. 6, Chin. i f, lit. ice 
fortune-telling), on the eve of the year’s first full moon 
(the fourteenth of the first lunar month), people left two 
bowls of fresh water out overnight and positioned them 
north and south of each other. The next morning, they 
examined the ice sheet that appeared in the bowls and 
tried to predict the success of farming in the northern 
and southern regions. Other divinatory practices related 
to ice include haebingjeom (Kor. 49 4, Chin. fk 4, 
lit. fortune-telling on freeing from the ice), in which 

an early spring thaw was considered a sign of bad crop 
yields, and hudongjeom (Kor. $s, Chin. 20:45, lit. 
ice thickness fortune-telling), in which a thick layer 

of ice in lakes was believed to predict a great harvest 
the following fall. In Hamgyeong Province, there is a 
practice called doromyeonjeom (Kor. = 244%, Chin. 
wi*TH 4, lit. fortune-telling on road sides), in which 
cracks on the ice sheets covering a road are seen as 
predictors of a poor harvest or flood if they run parallel 
to the road, and are thought to signify an abundant 
harvest if they run perpendicular. Such customs reflect 
centuries of observation of the relationship between 
water and climate. 


DONGJI PATJUK 2%! 225535 


WINTER SOLSTICE RED BEAN PORRIDGE 


Dongji patjuk & (Kor. 64) 2, lit. Dongji red bean 
porridge) is a seasonal dish consumed on Dongji (Kor. 
52|, Chin. &#%, Winter Solstice), also referred to as 


Little Lunar New Year. Red bean porridge on this day 


is used as a sacrificial food during ancestral memorial 
services. It is also sprinkled on the gate or exterior walls 
of the house in order to keep away evil or malicious 
spirits. Red bean porridge on Dongji is cooked with 

rice dough balls known as saealsim (Kor. W244, lit. bird 
egg balls). In some parts of Korea, family members are 
served as many saealsim as their age. This association 
with age is also observed in the old saying, “Without 
eating Dongji red bean porridge, one cannot turn a year 
older” 


As the day with the shortest daylight hours and 
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Dongji Patjuk 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 


longest night, Dongji is considered full of negative 
energy. In order to thwart the evil spirits of the day, one 
needs the positive energy that can be obtained from the 
red bean porridge. The dish’s red color has long been 
regarded as symbolizing positive energy and possessing 
the power to vanquish negative forces. Worshiping red 
originated in the past when people in many parts of the 
world believed in the magic power of this color. They 
considered red elements and substances such as the 
sun, fire and blood as symbols of vitality and authority. 
Since early times in Korea, the Winter Solstice was 
considered to be the day of the death and resurrection 
of the sun. Preparing and consuming red bean porridge 
on this day, therefore, is directly linked with the ancient 
worship of red. According to the tradition, families first 
offer a serving of red bean porridge to ancestors’ spirits, 
and then place bowls with the porridge in various parts 
of the house, including the rooms, barn, water well, and 
the platform for jars of fermented food. Sometimes they 
sprinkle some porridge on the gate and outer walls of 
the house in the belief that this will keep evil spirits and 
misfortune at bay. 
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GOLDONGMYEON 


BUCKWHEAT NOODLES WITH SEASONING 


#26u feu 


Goldongmyeon (Kor. 254, 
Chin. ‘#4, buckwheat 
noodles with seasoning) 
is the name of a dish that 
consists of buckwheat 


noodles topped with slices 
of meat and vegetables 
and is eaten with a spicy 
sauce. The word goldong 
(Kor. 2-3, Chin. ‘#&) means 
a variety of ingredients that 
are mixed together. The 


Goldongmyeon 
Photograph by the Institute 
of Korean Royal Cuisine 


seasoning originally was 
soy sauce-based, but today 
it is customary to make 


it from red pepper paste. 
Goldongmyeon is part of the culinary tradition of 
cold noodles, or naengmyeon (Kor. 84, Chin. 474i), 
popularly eaten in winter (particularly in northern 
Korea), and is essentially the same as a spicy noodle 
dish served without broth, known as bibimmyeon (Kor. 
4] 8]%4) or bibim guksu (Kor. 4] 1-7). In the “Dongguk 
Sesigi” (Kor. 6 =7A]417], Chin. KEMsFd, A Record 
of Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849), goldongmyeon is 
described as a buckwheat noodle dish garnished with 
sweet potato noodles, slices of pears, chestnuts, beef and 
pork, and a seasoning made of sesame oil and soy sauce; 
it is consumed during the eleventh lunar month. 

As with goldongban (Kor. 2-6¥t, Chin. #28, 
goldong rice mixed with vegetables), goldongmyeon is a 
nutritious dish made from a large variety of ingredients, 
including seasonal vegetables and mushrooms, meat 
and seafood. 


DONGCHIMI 3%! #2 


WATERY RADISH KIMCHI 


Dongchimi & (Kor. &4]"], Chin. 4, watery radish 
kimchi) is a type of kimchi made from large pieces 
of white radish matured inside a full jar of salted 
water. In the section 
on the eleventh 

lunar month in the 
“Dongguk Sesigi (Kor. 
S SAIAI71, Chin. 
REVpeac, A Record 
of Seasonal Customs 
in Korea, 1849), the 
dish is listed under 
the name dongchim, 
or kimchi made with 


small radish roots. 


Dongchimi 
Photograph by the Institute 
of Korean Royal Cuisine 


The name dongchimi is 
derived from the Sino-Korean 


character-based name, 

dongchim (Kor. 4, Chin. 

Ai). Some books of the Joseon Period (1392-1910) 
also refer to the dish as dongchimjeo (Kor. 6 4/1, Chin. 
GS). Dongchim can mean both a winter kimchi and 
a kimchi that is matured in a frozen liquid. In the past, 
most types of watery kimchi eaten in winter were called 
dongchimi. 

There are several regional variations in preparing 
dongchimi. The “Gyuhap Chongseo” (Kor. 171, 
Chin. FAFY##, Women's Encyclopedia, 1809) proposes 
that the main feature of dongchimi in the Haenam 
region, South Jeolla Province, is that the ingredients 
include yuzu. Hamgyeong Province'’s variety of 
dongchimi has a larger quantity of liquid than most 
other regional recipes. In northern provinces, this 
type of kimchi is eaten ice-cold, immediately after 
taking the radish pieces out of the liquid that is covered 
with a thick ice sheet. Dongchimi can also be used for 
naengmyeon (Kor. ‘84, Chin. 474i, cold buckwheat 
noodles). Dongchimi remains one of the three most 
popular kinds of kimchi prepared and consumed in 
households, along with baechu kimchi (Kor. W221, 
cabbage kimchi) and kkakdugi (Kor. 4=7], diced radish 
kimchi). 
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NABIL =2 fa 


HUNTING DAY 


Nabil & (Kor. 4}, Chin. fi H, lit. Hunting Day) 
designates the third day mi-il (Kor. "]Y, Chin. #H, 

day of lamb) after Dongji (Kor. 4], Chin. 2%, Winter 
Solstice). It is also known as nappyeong (Kor. 38, Chin. 
IRE), gapyeong (Kor. 7}°8, Chin. #7), gapyeongjeol 
(Kor. 784, Chin. $4° ii), or naphyangil (Kor. FY, 
Chin. ji). In the Buyeo Kingdom (?-494), there 
existed a custom called yeonggo (Kor. 831, Chin. 308%) 


in which sacrifices were made to the heavens on a 

day in the twelfth lunar month. A similar custom was 
observed in Silla (BCE 57-CE 935). During the Goryeo 
period (918-1392), this heaven worship ceremony was 
observed on a Day of the Pig in the twelfth lunar month. 
However, during the subsequent Joseon dynasty (1392- 
1910), it was changed to the third Day of the Lamb, 
following Dongji. 

As Nabil generally occurs at the end of the year, 
families used to spend this day reflecting on the year 
that was and honoring the memories of their ancestors 
by offering sacrifices on their altar. The service was also 
meant as a report to the ancestors’ spirits about the 
outcome of the year’s farming. In the royal ancestral 
shrine Jongmyo (Kor. $#, Chin. aii), the king 
informed the spirits of past kings how the country had 
fared during the year. Meanwhile, farming results were 
stated during the service held at Sajik (Kor. 4}4], Chin. 
mt#, lit. Royal Ancestral Altar). These two rites were 
respectively referred to as Jongmyo-daeje (Kor. $244], 
Chin, #8148) and Sajik-daeje (Kor. +4] Hal, Chin. 
HEX). The ancestral memorial service on Nabil in 
ordinary Joseon households was called naphyang (Kor. 
Wek, Chin. ik, lit. Nabil rite) and followed proceedings 
similar to those of regular memorial services held at a 
shrine or at home on major family holidays. 

Nap (Kor. 4, Chin. fiif) in the word nabil is 
derived from the character ryeop (Kor. @, Chin. 4) 
meaning “hunting,” which was indeed practiced on 
this day. While any game caught during Nabil was 
supposed to be beneficial for health, sparrow meat was 
believed to be particularly good for the elderly or frail. 


It was also considered a cure for smallpox and any bird 
meat was supposedly helpful in preventing illnesses 

in children and stopping toddlers from drooling. In 
the countryside, people cast nets to catch sparrows, 
and in Seoul, the use of slingshots that were otherwise 
prohibited was allowed on this day. 


Making Taffies 
Eumbong-myeon, Asan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Sim, Diseuma 


Snow that fell on Nabil was saved, melted into water 
and used to cure bodily ailments as well as to prevent 
maggots by treating objects before they were stored. 
Clean snow was first shoveled and collected in a jar. Once 
it melted, the water was used to make a paste and pills by 
mixing with a medicine powder; to wash the eyes of those 
suffering from eye diseases; to rub onto books or clothes 
to keep worms and moths away; or to add to kimchi to 
keep it fresh for longer. In some provinces, there is a 
custom of making tafhes in the evening. 


NAPHYANG #2 i> 


NABIL RITE 


Naphyang (Kor. ff, Chin. jik=, lit. Nabil rite) refers 
to the worship service held on Nabil (Kor. $Y, Chin. 
ff&§H, Hunting Day, falls in the twelfth lunar month) and 
is intended to inform the gods about the major events 
of the year as well as the outcome of the year’s farming. 
The custom is also known as nappyeongje (Kor. SBA, 
Chin. ji§2P38), palsa (Kor. 24+, Chin. /Ui), sa (Kor. 
A}, Chin. Sf), or ja (Kor. 4+, Chin. if). Long time ago, 
the day of the naphyang service, Nabil, used to be the 
third Day of the Pig following Dongji (Kor. &], Chin. 
&¥, Winter Solstice). Then, during the reign of King 
Taejo (1335-1408), the founding king of Joseon (1392- 
1910), Nabil was changed to the third Day of the Lamb, 
mi-il (Kor. "| Y, Chin. # 
State rituals were held on this day at Jongmyo (Kor. €#, 
Chin. 3/8, Royal Ancestral Shrine) and Sajik (Kor. AFA], 
Chin. #, Royal Ancestral Altar). 

Sacrificial ceremonies to the royal ancestral spirits 


, day of lamb) after Dongji. 


were performed five times a year at Jongmyo (during 
the first ten days of the first month of each season 

and on Nabil). These rites were the most sumptuous 
seasonal events hosted in the royal court, while smaller 
worship services also took place on seasonal holidays 
such as Seol (Kor. 4, Lunar New Year), Hansik (Kor. 
$4], Chin. 38, Day of Cold Food), Dano (Kor. t2, 
Chin. tii, Festival of the Fifth Day of the Fifth Month), 
Chuseok (Kor. #4}, Chin. #k47, Harvest Festival), and 
Dongji. According to the records of the Joseon period, 


naphyang was observed in both aristocratic families and 
ordinary households. 
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Seasonal Holiday 


SINGUGAN 2472! 47 


DAY BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW YEAR 


Singugan o& (Kor. 41-421, Chin. #r2sfl, lit. between the 
old and new) is the approximately one-week long period 
from the fifth day after the solar term Daehan (Kor. Het, 
Chin. X38, Day of Great Cold Weather) to the third 

day before the solar term Ipchun (Kor. $1, Chin. 324, 
Beginning of Spring). On Jeju Island, this is believed 


to be the only time when one can move or repair one’s 
house without any harmful consequences. According to 
folk belief, during this period between Daehan, the last 
seasonal term of an old year, and Ipchun, the first term 
of a new year, a transition takes place between the old 
gods and new gods who administer human and worldly 
affairs. In the chapter of the “Cheongi Daeyo” (Kor. 

A7| 2, Chin. KA, The Great Compendium of 
Nature’s Secrets, 1737) on this succession of incumbent 


and new gods, Singugan is said to include the five days 
immediately following Daehan and two days immediately 
preceding Ipchun. However, people in Jeju currently 
believe that the period starts on the fifth day following 
Daehan and lasts until the third day preceding Ipchun. 
Singugan is the period of vacancy in the divine 
order when the gods assigned to protect human beings 
and oversee their affairs have returned to the heavens. 
‘They see their term coming to an end, while the new 
gods appointed by the Jade Emperor for the new year 
have not yet arrived on Earth. This gap means that there 
are no particularly auspicious or inauspicious days 
during this period. Consequently, people can attend to 
duties such as moving, household repairs, yard work 
or tree felling, without worrying that this could bring 
misfortune onto themselves or their family. As each 
section of the house was believed to be governed by its 
own god, any attempt to repair the kitchen, outhouse or 
stable, or dig the ground within the house lot, or fix the 
fence outside this period would be met by the ire of the 
gods. When households cannot manage to move during 
the Singugan period, they try at least to move their 
sieves and winnows to the new house before the period 
is over, as relocating these essential household items 
is deemed equal to actual moving. Even during the 
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Singugan Pyoseon-ri, Pyoseon-myeon, Namjeju-gun, Jeju-do, Photographs by Ham, Seong-chun 


1. Moving 


4. Repairing Fence 5. Repairing Fence 


6. Repairing Walls 7. Repairng Kitchen 
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Singugan period, households have to pay attention to the 
direction towards which they move. Moving in a wrong 
direction known as myeongsam sari (Kor. §4}4f°]) or 
haesam sari (Kor. 4}4F°]) can be detrimental to the 
welfare of the family. It is risky to build a house in a spot 
situated in one of these directions, even if the spot is 
within one’s own house lot. However, the proscriptions 
are often ignored if a household moves to a far-away 
location. 

Customs associated with Singugan have 
shamanistic roots, as they are related to the household 
deities originating in the shamanistic faith. 


Seasonal Holiday 


SEOTDAL GEUMEUM #225 #89 


LUNAR NEW YEAR'S EVE 


Seotdal Geumeum ® (Kor. 1315) refers to the Lunar 
New Year's Eve and is also known as Semit (Kor. A @, lit. 
year bottom), Nunsseop Seneun Nal (Kor. #8 AE ¥, 
lit. day when eyebrows turn white), Jeil (Kor. 42, Chin. 
RH, lit. day of riddance), Seje (Kor. “I, Chin. #2, lit. 
year riddance), Sejin (Kor. 441, Chin. s&#%, lit. yearend), 
or Jeseok (Kor. Al44, Chin. §#47). The name Jeseok, 
literally meaning an “evening of riddance,’ signifies the 
act of disposing of the old calendar and obtaining a new 
one. On this day, people stay up until the first cry of the 
rooster at dawn in order to usher in the new year. This 
custom of keeping vigil on Seotdal Geumeum has been 
observed in Korea most likely since the introduction 

of the calendar and is considered a rite of passage as it 
marks the transition between the old and new years. 
People reflect on the year that is about to finish and plan 
the fresh start for the year ahead. 

Seotdal Geumeum is associated with various 
customs including mugeun sebae (Kor. 2/4, Chin. 
-BEFF, lit. old year’s bows), suse (Kor. +All, Chin. Fs, 
keeping the year [’s eve vigil]), mandu charye (Kor. 
a= 2}ei], Chin. saA45, offering ceremony with 
dumplings called mandu), narye (Kor. 4-2], Chin. (#7, 


exorcism rite), yeonmal daecheongso (Kor. EAA, 
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Chin. 2 Ai#ti, year-end house cleaning), igari yebang 
(Kor. °]2°]4]¥t, Chin. -i84, lit. prevention of tooth 
grinding), and hakjil yebang (Kor. &}44]¥}, Chin. 
(89K, lit. prevention of malaria). Pills for preventing 
contagious diseases, referred to as byeogondan (Kor. 
2c, Chin. HEF), were offered to the king by court 
physicians as a gift. In some families, housewives 
prepare a dumpling soup in which one dumpling called 
bongmandu 6) (Kor. = 3b, lit. lucky dumpling) is 
stuffed with several smaller, thumbnail sized dumplings. 


In the evening, after the ancestral worship service is 
over, family members consume this soup, and the 
person who happens to obtain the bongmandu is 
believed to have good fortune in the year ahead. 
‘There are several days during a year that are 
deemed opportune for renewal and a new start. In 
old times, Koreans kept vigil on these dates. Seotdal 
Geumeum was considered the most important of 
these days of renewal, and the custom was referred 
to as gyeongsin suse (Kor. 841A], Chin. Bits, lit. 
keeping vigil on New Year [’s Eve]) or suya (Kor. =f, 
Chin. 7%, lit. keeping the night [vigil]). According to 
some interpretations, the custom of keeping vigil on 
Seotdal Geumeum has to do with belief in samsi (Kor. 
aR], Chin. =F, lit. the three bodies) that reside in 
every human body. These three bodies record a person's 
good and bad deeds and may ascend to the heavens at 
the year’s end in order to report to the Jade Emperor. 
This report is said to cause a person to fall ill and die. 
Accordingly, staying up all night prevents the samsi 
from leaving the body and ascending to the heavens. 
Another explanation of this custom is that those people 


Bongmandu (Lucky Dumpling) 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 
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Seotdal GGumeum 
Folk Panting by Kim, Jun-geun (Replica) 


who sleep on Seotdal Geumeum never wake up and 
pass away; holding this vigil is consequently necessary 
in order to avoid death. A more rational explanation 
may be that people stay up in order to witness the 
transition between the old and new year and that the 
object of their fear is discontinuity between the two 
yearly cycles. 

Keeping the lights on all night throughout the 
house on Seotdal Geumeum is also a widely-observed 
custom as light is believed to usher in good luck 
and dispel sundry spirits. Candlelight is also used 
for fortune-telling in some regions. Members of a 
household are each assigned a candle; hardship and 
travails are believed to await those whose flame flickers 
or dims. Keeping the house brightly lit on Seotdal 
Geumeum is also believed to promote the growth of 
dogs. 

One of the tasks on the last day of the year was 
settling debts. Traditional wisdom states that any 
debt must be paid back by this date. Creditors are not 
supposed to demand that a debt be repaid until the 
fifteenth of the first lunar month. 

Keeping peace and tranquility are considered 
important on Seotdal Geumeum; thus no boisterous 
gatherings are held on this day. Families in traditional 


Korea used to light a lantern for household gods 
such as Seongju (Kor. 744+, household guardian god), 
Jowang (Kor. #%, Chin. if, lord of the kitchen), and 
yongdanji (Kor. 4], lit. dragon jar). Small bowls filled 
with oil with a wick dipped inside were used as lanterns. 
Predicting the outcome of farming for the year 
ahead based on the weather on Seotdal Geumeum was 
another important seasonal activity. A clear day or a 


moderate amount of rain was considered the best for 
farming and fishing. Another indicator of the future 
harvest was the movement of winds. In Busan, people 
observed the wind during the evening of Seotdal 
Geumeum. Calm weather signified success in farming 
of early-harvested rice, while a windy dawn meant a 
poor late harvest of rice. Easterly winds were believed 
to announce a bad harvest, and southerly winds, a 
good harvest. In general, a star-filled, clear night sky 
and windless weather were taken as a sign of abundant 
crops. Rainy or windy nights were an unfortunate omen 
for farming, and also signified the approach of a windy 
year. 

In modern Korea people still observe the custom 
of keeping vigil on Seotdal Geumeum. The bell is struck 
thirty-three times at Bosingak, the historical belfry 
of Seoul, at midnight on December thirty-first on the 
Gregorian calendar. The full one-hundred-eight strokes 
are reduced to thirty-three, in reference to the thirty- 
three heavens in Buddhism. People of Seoul who are 
united by the common hope for a new start with good 
fortune crowd downtown streets around Bosingak 
Belfry in order to participate in the annual rite of 
passage and hear the bell struck. 


MUGEUN SEBAE 32401 35% 


OLD YEAR’S BOWS 


Mugeun sebae & (Kor. 5-24] 4, Chin. -#&F¥, lit. old 
year’s bows) refers to the custom of paying respect to 
family elders and relatives on Seotdal Geumeum (Kor. 
44315, Lunar New Year's Eve). One does this by 
bowing and thanking family members for their care 
and support during the past year. The practice is also 
known as gusebae (Kor. +]}¥H], Chin. “8%, lit. old year 
bows) or geurmeum sebae (Kor. 1S *H, Chin. 1S, 


lit. year’s eve bows). It is related to the custom of paying 
respects to elders and ancestral spirits on Seol (Kor. 4, 
Lunar New Year) as Seotdal Geumeum is sometimes 
referred to as Jageun Seol (Kor. 4}-2-44, lit. little Lunar 
New Year). 

A record of the custom is contained in the entry 
on the twelfth months Jeseok in the “Dongguk Sesigi” 
(Kor. $=AA)7], Chin. Eds, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849): “The court officials of the 
second rank and above pay their respects to the king 
alongside his personal attendants. Scholar-officials 
pay a visit to their family shrines. Gusebae is a custom 
whereby young people pay a call on elder relatives. On 
this day, it is customary to see an endless procession of 


lanterns in the streets, from the early evening to the late 
night, due to the crowds going around town to visit their 
relatives” In modern Korea, some families still observe 
this custom, although in most cases only within the 
walls of their home; children present formal greetings to 
their parents and other live-in elderly relatives. 

Mugeun sebae starts with offering dumpling soup 
on the altar in order to acknowledge the ancestors. 
When this part of the custom, known as gukchasa (Kor. 
=4}A}), is complete, family members help themselves 
to the dumpling soup. After the meal, children bow 
to their parents. In some cases, relatives living in the 
neighborhood may pay a visit to express their gratitude 
for the care and support provided by the family during 
the year. 


Mugeun Sebae 
Illustration from the “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, 
the Japanese Government-General of Korea, 1935 
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NARYE ‘2! aia 


EXORCISM RITE 


Narye (Kor. +2], Chin. #7, lit. exorcism rite) refers 
to the rite aimed at warding off evil spirits; the rite is 
performed by masked officiants. The ancient Chinese 
classic “Liji” (Kor. 4]7], Chin. iit, Book of Rites, 
Unknown) recorded that these masked exorcism rites 
were held three times a year, in the last month of spring, 
at mid-autumn and in the last month of autumn. The 
first one was called gungna (Kor. +44, Chin. Eiftt), the 
second one, cheonjana (Kor. #12+44, Chin. Kit), and 
the third one, daena (Kor. HU, Chin. Aff). In its early 
form, narye was a simple rite centered on a monster- 
hunter character named Fangxiangshi (Kor. 3444, 
Chin. 7H). Over time, however, narye gradually grew 
into an exorcism that combated a comprehensive array 
of negative influences including contagious diseases and 
various spirits believed to be responsible for social and 
personal disasters. 

When narye was first introduced to Korea 
from China, it was performed by masked officiants 
in a manner conforming to the original proceedings. 
Later, many of its characteristics as a ritual faded away 
while the music and dance that accompanied the rite 
gained in importance. They eventually eradicated the 
solemn, religious aspect of the ceremony in favor of 
entertainment. Narye became a festive event at one 
point, undermining the authority and fiscal health 
of the royal government, leading the Joseon rulers to 
impose sanctions on narye. The tradition of holding a 
winter narye, for example, was discontinued following 
the ban that was issued in the 30" year of King Yeongjos 
reign (1754). Another ban was announced to prohibit 
narye organized for the entertainment of foreign state 
envoys in the 24" year of the King Jeongjos reign (1800). 

As a national exorcism rite and a celebratory 
event practiced for many centuries from the early 
Goryeo dynasty (918-1170) to the late Joseon (17 
century-1910), the narye rite had a profound influence 
on Korean folk culture and entertainment customs. 
Most segments of the rite were performed by a masked 
cast, whether officiants or actors, and were similar 
to a masked ball. For the nahui (Kor. +5], Chin. 
‘GIX) rite, which was frequently staged at major state 
events, performing artists who belonged to various 
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local governments were brought to the capital. The 
performers took this as an opportunity to learn about 
the repertoires performed in the royal court and spread 
their knowledge to local communities when they 
returned to their home regions. Performing art genres 
from Seoul were reenacted and became incorporated 
into local cultures, thereby becoming part of, and 
influencing, the folk repertoires. 


SUSE #41 8 


LUNAR NEW YEAR’S EVE VIGIL 


Suse (Kor. A), Chin =F, lit. keeping the [New] Year 
[’s vigil]) refers to the custom of brightly lighting one’s 
house on Seotdal Geumeum (Kor. #23=13, Lunar New 
Year's Eve) and holding a vigil until the dawn. It is also 
known as gyeongsin suya (Kor. @4lP°F, Chin. Be MSF, 
keeping the vigil on New Year [’s Eve]), byeolse (Kor. 
A], Chin. sills, lit. farewell to the year), bul balkigi (Kor. 
=] 7], lit. keeping the lights on), or hae jikim (Kor. 
4) 4, lit. staying on guard of the year).” 

There is a saying that sleeping on Seotdal 
Geumeum turns one’s eyebrows gray, and many Koreans 
consequently stay up to witness the first daybreak of 
the new year. According to the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. 
SaAIAIZI, Chin. #edseFac, A Record of Seasonal 
Customs in Korea, 1849), “On Seotdal Geumeum, 
people light lanterns in all parts of the house, including 
rooms, the attic, sheds, doors, and the outhouse. They 
pour oil in a white porcelain dish and place a wick 
made by twisting several cotton threads together in the 
middle. When these lanterns are lit all over the house, 
even in the stable and outhouse, the night becomes 
bright as day. People do not go to bed on Seotdal 
Geumeum, and the vigil kept on this day is called 
suse.” As people in the past believed that Jowang (Kor. 
2S, Chin. #£, lord of the kitchen) would ascend to 
the heavens on this day to report to the heavenly god 
about the year past, they kept a lantern lit at the edge 
of the stove and sometimes even sneared honey on the 
stove edge. In South Gyeongsang Province, lanterns lit 
on Seotdal Geumeum are given names, depending on 
their location, such as jongwangbul (Kor. £3) for the 
lantern in the kitchen, seongjubul (Kor. 8*) for those 


in the sleeping quarters or yongwangbul (Kor. 8-3) for 
the lantern near the well. In some parts of this region, 
such as Mungyeong, Gimcheon, and Yecheon, people 
snuck into neighbors’ homes to steal their lanterns in 
the belief that this would keep misfortune at bay in the 
year ahead. It was considered even more fortunate if one 
got caught in the act and was scolded by the owner of 
the house. Getting caught while stealing the neighbors’ 
lanterns was called myeongdojeok (Kor. 34, Chin. 
Arie lit. theft of longevity). 

As attested to by sayings such as “Sleeping on 
Seotdal Geumeum makes one a sluggard” or “Sleeping 
on Seotdal Geumeum turns one’s eyebrows gray,’ people 
of all ages, including young children, were encouraged 
to stay up until daybreak. They sat around a brazier, 
telling tales or playing yut in an effort to stay awake. 
Men sometimes spent all night drinking until the dawn 
of the New Year. 

‘The practice of keeping vigil is a variation of an 
older custom known as sugyeongsin (Kor. == 4!), which 
shares the idea of ushering in good luck by keeping the 
house brightly lit all night long. The deeper meaning of 
the custom is to stay awake at a crucial juncture between 
the old and new years, looking back at the past year and 
planning to make the new year a better one. 


Suse 
Illustration from the “Traditional Annual Events in Korea”, 
the Japanese Government-General of Korea, 1935 
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GOLDONGBAN 2s" 


RICE WITH LEFTOVERS 


Goldongban © (Kor. 2-64, Chin. #6, rice with 
leftovers) is a dish made with leftovers, eaten on 
Seotdal Geumeum (Kor. #13, Lunar New Year's 
Eve). The idea is that families must get rid of all their 
leftovers before the year draws to an end. Mixing 
various ingredients with rice results in a dish similar to 
bibimbap (Kor. #]*]¥), which is consumed on the last 
day of the lunar year. 

Goldongban is described in the “Gudong 
Shisanshuo” (Kor. 23414, Chin. ii+-=##), a book 
written by a Ming-Chinese author by the name of Dong 
Qichang (1555-1636). According to this source, goldong 
(Kor. 3S, Chin. #2) is a term used to collectively 


designate miscellaneous old objects. By extending the 
original meaning of the term, a dish made by mixing 
various food was called goldonggaeng (Kor. 35 
‘fi 32), and rice-based dishes containing portions of 
various food, goldongban. 

The oldest surviving Korean record of goldongban 
is contained in the “Siui Jeonseo” (Kor. 4]2]414), Chin. 


r 


Goldongban 
Photograph by the Institute of Korean Royal Cuisine 
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24%, Korean Cookbook, late 19" century). In this 
book, the word goldongban written in Sino-Korean 
characters is followed by bubuimbap (Kor. #4) 4, an 
older form of bibimbap) in Korean letters. Although the 
word goldong was used since the early Joseon period 
(1392-16" century), goldongban as the name of the dish 
gained currency only in the 19th century. In the early 
20" century, the term was replaced by bibimbap. 


Seasonal Term 


SOHAN ## !! 


DAY OF MINOR COLD WEATHER 


‘The twenty-third of the twenty-four solar terms, Sohan 
6) (Kor. 43, Chin. 7} 3&, lit. Slight Cold), falls sometime 
in the twelfth lunar month. It is the first solar term 
occurring after the Gregorian New Year’s Day and is 


usually around January fifth. On this day, the sun is at 
an ecliptic longitude of 285°. 

In ancient China, the fifteen-day period 
between Sohan and Daehan (Kor. Wet, Chin. A, 
Day of Great Cold Weather) was divided into three 
smaller periods of five days each. The first of these 
periods was characterized as one in which wild geese 
head northward, the second one was considered the 
time for magpies to build their nests, and the third 
was the time when pheasants cry. Being based on 
seasonal changes in the Yellow River valley in China, 


Sohan 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 
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this correspondence of the period with natural events is 
not necessarily descriptive of the time around Sohan in 
Korea. For example, according to the Chinese calendar, 
the moderately cold temperature around the time of 
Sohan is supposed to drop further on Daehan, but in 
Korea, Sohan marks the height of winter cold. 

Farming households in rural communities are 
busy around this time preparing for a severe cold 
spell usually lasting about a month until Jpchun (Kor. 
Yz, Chin. 12#, Beginning of Spring). In snowy 
mountainous regions, people stocked up on firewood 
and food in anticipation of heavy precipitation, which 
might prevent them from leaving their villages or cut 
them off from supplies. 


Seasonal Term 


DAEHAN “He A® 


DAY OF GREAT COLD WEATHER 


Daehan ®& (Kor. Het, Chin. £3, Day of Great Cold 
Weather) is the last of the twenty-four solar terms. It 
occurs in the end of the twelfth lunar month and is around 
January the twentieth on the Gregorian calendar. The sun 
around this time is situated at an ecliptic longitude of 300°. 
Winter cold intensifies progressively after Ipdong 
(Kor. ¢]-6, Chin. 17%, Beginning of Winter), with 
temperature hitting new lows successively on Soseol (Kor. 
444, Chin. “3%, Day of First Snow), Daeseol (Kor. W4, 
Chin. 2%, Day of Snow Blast), Dongji (Kor. 1, Chin. 
A, Winter Solstice), and Sohan (Kor. 2¢%t, Chin. 7)38, 
Day of Minor Cold). Although in China, Daehan is said to 
be the coldest time of a year, this is not the case in Korea, 
where winter cold hits its peak around Sohan. Hence, the 
weather tends to be milder on Daehan than on Sohan, as 
attested by the old sayings: “If it is not cold, it’s not Sohan; 
if it is not mild, it’s not Daehan,’ or “The ice of Sohan 
melts on Daehan? People in Jejudo, Koreas southernmost 
island, call the approximately one-week period from 
the fifth day after Daehan to the third day before Ipchun 
(Kor. U#, Chin. 124, Beginning of Spring) Singugan 
(Kor. 41-425, Chin. #1#8/Ai, lit. Day Between the Old and 


Daehan 
Yi, Eok-yeong, 2003, 46.2x70.4cm 


New Year). This period is believed by the islanders to be 
a special window of time where activities such as moving 
or repairing a house can be conducted with no adverse 
consequences for the family. 


GISEOLJE 7/241 32 


SNOW RITE 


Giseolje (Kor. 7]24], Chin. if, lit. snow rite) refers 
to the rite performed in the eleventh or twelfth lunar 
month in order to obtain snow. A lack of snowfall 
around this time of year was considered to be a 
worrisome anomaly in traditional Korea, and people 
believed that they should pray for snow. Snowfalls on 
Nabil (Kor. $&, Chin. ji§A, lit. Hunting Day) were 
believed to signify a great harvest in the following 
farming season, while the absence of snow on this 
day meant poor crop yields. This belief provided an 
additional incentive for holding giseolje. Giseolje was 
performed on a state level both in Goryeo (918-1392) 
and the subsequent Joseon dynasty (1392-1910). 

‘The earliest records of giseolje can be found in 


documents from the Goryeo period. In the fourth 
volume of the “Goryeosa” (Kor. 342|4+, Chin. mikes, 
The History of Goryeo, 1451), there is a record that in 
the eleventh month of the 7" year of Hyeonjong’s reign 
(1016) a rite was held to pray to mountain gods for 
snow. During the Goryeo dynasty, giseolje took place at 
Jongmyo (Kor. €#, Chin. =, Royal Ancestral Shrine), 
Sajik (Kor. AFA, Chin. it#%, Royal Ancestral Altar), and 
at various other shrines, in a manner similar to chorye 
(Kor. £#], Chin. ffi), the Taoist rite customarily 
observed in that period. 

In Joseon, the giseolje rites were observed starting 
from the reign of King Jungjong (1488-1544). The 
dynasty’s chronicles state that on the eighth of the 
twelfth month in the 6" year of Jungjong’s rule (1511), 
an official of Yejo (Kor. 4], Chin. ##%, Ministry 
of Rites) reported to the king that he was unable to 
establish whether snow rites had been observed in the 
country in the past. Several years later on the twenty- 
sixth of the tenth month in the 9" year of Jungjong’s 
reign, the same government office advised the king to 
resort to a snow rite in the event of a dearth of snow. 
Judging from these records, the custom of appealing to 
the heavens for snow began in Joseon during the rule of 
King Jungjong. 

According to the “Sokdaejeon” (Kor. S44, 

Chin. #34, Supplement to the National Code, 1746), 
giseolje was held two times. They first were performed 
in shrines Jongmyo, Sajik and Bukgyo (Kor. #31, Chin. 
At), presided over by a member of the court of the 
second rank. They next occurred in Pungun Noeudan 
(Kor. $-@%]-?-%), Sancheon (Kor. 4'41) and Usadan 
(Kor. -?-AF), also presided over by a member of the 
court of the second rank, and simultaneously in Samgak 
and Mongmyeok Mountains and at the Han River, by 
an official having the title of geunsigwan (Kor. 241%, 
Chin. if). There were no regular dates for observing 


giseolje as the rite was held on an ad-hoc basis. 

Along with giuje (Kor. 7|--4], Chin. iii, lit. 
rain rite), giseolje is one of the two major rites related 
to weather events important for farming. The fact 
that a snow rite was held by state initiative in the hope 
of obtaining greater crop yields is telling of the pro- 
agricultural mindset of the Joseon dynasty. Although 
there are few surviving records providing information 
about these two kinds of rites, the people of Joseon 
appear to have assigned greater importance to giuje than 
giseolje. 
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SAHANJE ‘2! 28% 


SAHANDAN RITE 


Sahanje & (Kor. F814], Chin. 3]3€4%, sahandan rite) 
refers to the rite held at the Sahandan Altar with sacrifices 
to Xuanming (Kor. €9, Chin. KK, god of cold 

and the north). The royal house of Joseon (1392-1910) 
observed a rite called jangbingje (Kor. YA), Chin. HK, 
lit. ice storage ceremony) during the twelfth lunar month 


when they put ice in the ice chamber for use the following 
spring and summer. On Chunbun (Kor. @%, Chin. #5, 
Spring Equinox), when they opened the ice chamber, they 
observed another rite called gaebingje (Kor. 71¥J]], Chin. 
BA7K&S, lit. ice chamber opening ceremony). A rite referred 
to as gihanje (Kor. 7] $14], Chin. ii 3&&s, lit. cold-praying 
ceremony) or dongbingje (Kor. & YA, Chin. GOK, lit. 
winter ice ceremony) was also held when the weather 

was unusually mild, and no freezing occurred in a winter 
month. Such cold and ice-related rites were collectively 
called sahanje, and were performed on a relatively small 
scale among the many state-organized rites of the Goryeo 
and Joseon dynasties. 

Collecting and storing ice in winter for use the 
following spring and summer was a practice dating 
back to the Three Kingdoms period (BCE 1* century 
-CE 668). In the “Samguk Sagi” (Kor. 417417], Chin. 
=[Es#3c, History of the Three Kingdoms, 1145), one 
finds in the fourth volume entitled “Silla Bongi” (Kor. 
Alz}27], Chin. #HEAKZ, Official Chronicle of Silla) the 
following passage, dated the eleventh month of the 6" 


year of Jijeung Maripgan's reign (505): “The first-ever 
order was issued to a government agency to store ice.” 
In Silla (BCE 57-CE 935), a government agency called 
Binggojeon (Kor. ¥J314, Chin. 7k/##, Office for Storing 
Ice) administered and managed the ice chamber, 

which stored ice to be supplied to the royal household. 
Surviving records related to Silla mention nothing 
related to the sahanje rite. 

The name sahanje is first mentioned in history 
books about the Goryeo dynasty (918-1392). According 
to Volume 63 of “Goryeosa’ (Kor. 34444}, Chin. HB, 
The History of Goryeo, 1451), sahan designated both 
the rite held in Maengdong (Kor. "8s, Chin. mi, tenth 
lunar month), when ice was placed into the ice storage 


chamber, and the one held on Chunbun, when the ice 
was taken out of the chamber. The document further 
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Sahanje Seonggok-dong, Andong-si, GYeongsangbuk-do 


3. The First Libation 


ft i 


5. The Last Libation 


explains that a pig was sacrificed in each sahan rite. 
During the Joseon dynasty, on the thirteenth 
of the fourth month in the 13" year of King Taejong’s 
reign (1413), sahanje was declared a sosa (Kor. 2}, 
Chin. /Jvil, small-scale national rite), following the 
classification of ceremonies established during the 
preceding Goryeo dynasty. There is a record dated the 
ninth of the eleventh month in the 20" year of King 
Sejong’s reign (1448), according to which sahanje took 
place in the eleventh lunar month; the ice was placed 
in the chamber at a different time each year depending 


6. Consuming Sacrificial Food 


on the weather conditions, but it usually happened in 

the twelfth month. Accordingly, a decision was made 

that the rite would be observed around the time when 
ice was actually stored, sometime in the twelfth lunar 

month. 

The sahanje rites were held to ensure proper 
storage of the ice, which was used during the summer, 
during state rituals and festive events at the royal court. 
They reflect the value that was assigned in traditional 
society to the laws of seasonal changes that govern 
nature, and concern over anomalous weather. 


SECHO Ald ety 


END OF THE YEAR PRUNING 


Secho ) (Kor. 4%, Chin. ##, end of the year pruning) 
refers to the shuffling of government and army 
personnel during the Joseon dynasty (1392-1910) that 
took place every year in the sixth and twelfth lunar 
months. The practice was first established as a form 

of audit to discipline government officials guilty of 
misconduct. It prescribed the Ijo (Kor. °]4, Chin. #8, 
Ministry of Personnel) and the Byeongjo (Kor. 34, 
Chin. 2, Ministry of Military Affairs) to present the 
king with a list of officials found at fault. In practice, 
much of the process was about filling vacancies in the 
army when the contingent was reduced by death, disease 
or desertion. A round of secho was also performed in 
order to reward exemplary individuals and consisted 

of presenting to the king, by the royal cabinet, a list of 
nominees — skillful farmers and livestock farmers, savvy 
merchants, persons noted for filial piety or righteous 
conduct, and government employees who excelled in 
the civil service examination. 

In the sixth and twelfth months of each year, a 
survey was conducted to determine the number of 
vacant army posts, due to death, desertion or early 
discharges related to illness. The posts were filled 
according to the manner prescribed by relevant 
decrees, and a failure to abide by the set procedures was 
punishable by law. Army chiefs neglecting their duty of 
replenishing a depleted contingent were dishonorably 
discharged, and those who failed to complete their 
round of secho by the deadline were subject to 
disciplinary action and demotion. 


Secho 
Gyeongju-si, Gyeongsangbuk-do, Photograph by Kim, Chang-ho 
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SEU] “I<! at 


YEAR-END FOOD GIFTS 


Seui (Kor. Al], Chin. wa, lit. year gifts) is the name for 
gifts to one’s relatives and friends that are given on Lunar 
New Year's Eve. Such gifts are also known as gwese (Kor. 
AIA, Chin. #858), segwe (Kor. 4] #], Chin. s&#%), or sechan 
(Kor. AZ, Chin. #&8£), with sechan referring both to the 
gifts given on Lunar New Year's Eve and to the meals 
served to visitors who pay a visit bringing Lunar New 
Year's greetings. Leading up to Lunar New Year's Eve, 
families have to procure ingredients for the dishes to 
be presented at the memorial service on Lunar New 
Year. They usually prepare a large amount of food, as 
it is customary to receive impromptu visits during the 
holidays. The range of dishes varies depending on the 
means of a household, as well as whether or not a family 
holds an ancestral memorial service. Plain white rice 
cakes are a staple dish for this holiday and are prepared 
in most family kitchens. 

A typical Lunar New Year meal consists of rice 
cake soup and sweets including gyoaseong (Kor. 21/8, 
candies made from malt sugar) and gangjeong (Kor. 
743, honey-glazed rice puffs). The gifts exchanged on 
Lunar New Year's Eve usually include staple food items 
for the ancestral service, such as pheasant meat, abalone, 
fish roe, dried meat, dried persimmons, and dates. 
Other types of meat, fish, pheasant, poultry, and fruit 
as well as cigarettes and liquor may also be presented. 
‘The custom is intended to express gratitude to people in 
one’s life and wish them a great new year. It is still widely 
observed throughout the country. 


JEGI CHAGI 47/4171 Be 


KOREAN HACKY SACK 


Jegi chagi © (Kor. 4]7]4}7], lit. hacking jegi) is a game 
similar to the Western game of hacky sack. It is played 
by kicking a shuttlecock-like object called a jegi (Kor. 
471) into the air. A seasonal game associated with the 
Lunar New Year holidays and winter time in general, 
jegi chagi is mostly played by children. 
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Jegi chagi originates from a ball game called 
chukguk (Kor. 4, Chin. ##t#8) that dates back to 
antiquity. Both jegi and jegi chagi are vernacular 
translations of the Chinese word chukguk. Chukguk was 
played with a ball rather than a shuttlecock and was 
known in the early Joseon period (1392-16 century) 
as dyeogi (Kor. |7]). The word jegi was first used in the 
18 century, after successive etymological changes from 
dyeogi to jyeogi (Kor. #|7]), from jyeogi to jyeog-i (Kor. 
44 °}), and finally from jyeog-i to jegi. 

Jegi chagi is played with a shuttlecock made with a 
coin that has a hole in the middle. The coin is wrapped 
with a thin but sturdy sheet of paper or fabric, and the 
excess paper or fabric is put through the middle hole 
and torn at the edge into thin strips to make fringes. 
Jegi were also sometimes made by wrapping dirt or dry 
horse dung in a piece of cloth and adding pheasant tail 
feathers to create a fluttering tail. There are several ways 
of kicking a jegi. A player can hold up the leg used to 
kick the jegi, with both hands, use one foot or both feet 
to kick, or use a reverse kick. The game may be played 
by a single-player or as a multi-player game where the 
participants pass the jegi to each other. 


Jegi Chagi 
Folk Painting by Kim, Jun-geun (Replica), 17x13.1cm 


PAENGI CHIGI 2°!47! 


TOP SPINNING 


Paengi chig @ (Kor. ¥°]2\7]) refers to top spinning, 
a favorite winter pastime for children in traditional 
Korea. They usually spun tops on ice-covered surfaces. 
In the “Yeogeo Yuhae” (Kor. 4°]-7-eH, Chin. #245, 
Categorical Analysis of the Chinese Language 
Translation), published during the reign of King Sukjong 
(1661-1720), and the “Hancheong Mungam” (Kor. 
asd, Chin. WHsxcs, Manchu-Korean Dictionary) 
that appeared during the reign of King Jeongjo (1752- 
1800), paengi (Kor. 8°], top) is spelled pingi (Kor. ¥°}). 
‘The word pingi appears to be a derivative of pingping 
(Kor. 3°), describing spinning movements. It is likely 
that up until the late 17" century, paengi was referred 
to as pingi, and that it was later replaced by the word 
paengi. 

There are regional variations in the name for the 
top. In Pyeongan Province, paengi is called seri (Kor. 
A] 2]) or seru (Kor. Al), in Hamgyeong Province, 


Paengi Chigi 
Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photograph by Song, Bong-hwa 
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bongae (Kor. &-°Hl) or bangae (Kor. ¥¥°H); in Gyeongsang 
Province it is sometimes referred to as ppaengi (Kor. 
™}) or pingding (Kor. 8'2), in Jeolla Province, as 
ppaengdori (Kor. "{$°]), and in Jeju Island, as doraegi 
(Kor. =#7]). 

Although there are several ways of playing this 
game, the top is usually spun around its central axis. 
The game can be played by single or multiple players. 
If it is played competitively, the object is to keep the top 
spinning as long as possible. The venue for the game is 
most often an ice-covered stretch of a house yard or a 
neighborhood alley. It can also be played on the frozen 
surface of a river, pond, or a rice paddy. 


SSEOLMAE TAGI =2H&7! 


SLEDDING 


Sseolmae tagi © (Kor. A =}7], lit. riding a sled) is one 
of the popular winter pastimes for Korean children, and 
is also known, depending on the region, as seoreumae 
(Kor. 4] ="), sanseoreumae (Kor. A}4] ="), or seolmae 
(Kor. 4H). As can be deduced from the Sino-Korean 
character-based names for the sled such as seolma (Kor. 
Alu}, Chin. 23:5) and seoreung (Kor. 4-3, Chin. 3/#), 
the word sseolmae signifies gliding over snow swiftly 
like a horse or a hawk. 

There are several different types of sleds, 
according to their intended use: freight sleds, passenger 


sleds (usually for children), and ski-like sleds worn on 
one’ feet. Freight sleds rest on curved blades with their 
front and rear tips bent upwards to facilitate the gliding 
movement. The deck is enclosed by thick wooden 
panels on the left and right sides. The width between the 
left and right-side panels is about two Korean feet ja (one 
ja is 30.3cm), and the bottom of the deck is made by 
joining six to seven wooden boards. ‘The sled is pulled 
by a string tied to the outermost board at its head. A 
passenger sled is controlled with the help of a pair of ice 
picks, which are planted on the ice and used to pull the 
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weight of the sled to move forward, change direction, or 


stop. People in snowy areas used sled-skis made from 


splitting large bamboo tubes into two halves and then 


5 ; Sseolmae Tagi 
bending them into an arched shape. Janghyeon 2(i)-ri, Jigok-myeon, Seosan-si, Chungcheongnam-do, 
Photographs by Song, Bong-hwa 
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YESUJAE 
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YESUJAE les 


GOOD DEEDS FOR ADMISSION TO PARADISE 


Yesujae 8) (Kor. 4]4=4, Chin. 9%, lit. training of 
mind in advance) is a Buddhist rite in which oblations 


are offered to the Buddha in the hope of being rewarded 
in the afterlife. Yesujae is one of the three most popular 
folk customs related to Buddhism that are observed 

in a leap month. (The other two are samsa sullye (Kor. 
aAeal, Chin. =3#iaig, lit. pilgrimage to three temples) 
and gasa bulsa (Kor. 7}AR=4}, Chin. 222(b38, lit. 
ceremony in Buddhist robes)). Yesujae and other names 
for the rite such as saengjeon yesujae (Kor. 8A], 
Chin. 4EAITUB#, lit. training of mind in advance while 


Yesujae 


Offering Paper Money to Pay the Debt Owed Whilst Living 


living), yesu chiljae (Kor. 4--24l, Chin. #EC3, lit. 
training in advance with seven books), or yeoksu (Kor. 
4-5, Chin. #4, lit. reverse training) refer to the fact 
that one does in advance what he or she is supposed to 
do after death. Yesujae may be interpreted as a type of 
rite held for dead souls, but performed for one’s own 
sake and before one’s death. 

Such rites are conducted at the initiative of the 
faithful, rather than by a priest, and distinguish between 
two kinds of debt: scripture debt, and monetary debt. 
Scripture debt, referring to the unfulfilled duty of 
reading Buddhist scriptures, is a concept aimed at 
bringing sentient beings to the teachings of Buddha; 
the notion of monetary debt is supposed to encourage 
charity. This practice combining religious concepts 
with common people’ desire to ensure a good afterlife 
demonstrates a characteristic of Korean Buddhism as a 
religion that directly rewards the living. 


Bomunsa Temple, Bomun-dong, Seongbuk-gu, Seoul, Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 


Reading Scripture 
Bomunsa Temple, Bomun-dong, Seongbuk-gu, Seoul, 
Photograph by Choe, Ho-sik 
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SUUI MANDEULGI *2!7!27! s2- DAPSEONG NORI 24@=0! 28- 


MAKING FUNERAL SHROUDS MOUNTAIN FORTRESS WALK 


Shrouds and garments to dress the deceased at a funeral Dapseong nori © (Kor. 782°, Chin. #ik-, lit. fortress 


were popularly made in a leap month. According to the walking game) is a custom observed in the leap month 
article on leap months in the “Dongguk Sesigi” (Kor. of an intercalary year. In this custom women 
SSAA] 7], Chin. Esc, A Record of would climb to a mountain fortress and walk 


Seasonal Customs in Korea, 1849), “Leap along the fortress ridges in a line. Dapseong nori 


months are deemed an excellent time for is also known as seongdolgi (Kor. 8-7], lit. 
holding wedding ceremonies and sewing touring around a fortress) or seongbapgi (Kor. 
43817], treading on a fortress). This activity 


==2], Chin. #2%, Shroud) refers both was popular during the Joseon period 
to shrouds and to accessories a (1392-1910) and was believed to help 
ar ee "se 
A * @ ‘beat 


funeral shrouds.” The word suui 6 (Kor. 


worn by the deceased during thwart misfortune, dispel disease, 
grant a long and healthy life, and 
gain admission to paradise. 
The sixth, sixteenth and 
twenty-sixth (days containing the 
number six) of a leap month were most 


a funeral. During the Joseon 
period (1392-1910), the 
word seubui (Kor. #2], Chin. 


82) was more commonly 


used than sui. 
Nowadays, shrouds suui often chosen for the mountain fortress 
walk because these were considered 
the days when the gates to the 
other world opened. The custom 


has survived to the present day in 


are the only garment in which 
the deceased are dressed when 
preparing a body for casketing. 
Aside from the practical 
purpose of protecting the Cheonmasan Fortress in Gaeseong, 
corpse and keeping the Moyang Fortress (Moyangsan 
limbs in position, the suui or Gochangeup Fortress), and 
also serve ornamental Gyoryongsanseong Fortress in 
Namwon (North Jeolla Province 


Monument No. 9). 


purposes since dressing a 
corpse in a beautiful shroud 
is considered a gesture of Suui (shroud) 


regar d for the mourned one. Suui Nara, Yangjae-dong, Seocho-gu, Seoul 


or 
Fabric Shroud Making Funeral Shrouds 
Suui Nara, Yangjae-dong, Seocho-gu, Seoul Suui Nara, Yangjae-dong, Seocho-gu, Seoul 
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Dapseong Nori 
Gochang-eup, Gochang-gun, Jeollabuk-do 
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dari bapgi 62 
date tree mating 162, 168 E 
Day Between the Old and New Year 281, 288 
Day of Awakening from Hibernation 122, 123, 124 ear-sharpening liquor 51, 64 
Day of Cold Dew 195, 227, 239 eating age cakes 113 
Day of Cold Food 134, 135, 138, 142, 264, 281 elm cake 153 
Day of First Autumnnal Dew 1952092277, End of Summer Heat 195, 208; 209) 227. 
Day of First Frost 194, 195, 239, 259 end of the year’s pruning 291 
Day of First Snow 259, 260, 270, 288 erecting the grain pole By 
Day of Grain Rain 138 Eunsan Byeolsinje 95598) 
Day of Great Cold Weather 88, 281, 287, 288 exorcism rite 70, 283, 285 
Day of Harvesting Bearded Grain 147, 157, 175, 176 expelling the nocturnal ghosts 40 
Day of Major Heat 147, 188, 208 
Day of Minor Cold Weather 287, 288 
Day of Minor Heat 147, 176, 188 
Day of Pure Brightness 123,135,138 F 
Day of Snow Blast 253, 270, 288 
Day of Watching Small Stars 121 feeding a mountain 130 
deokdam 32, 34 festival of the fifth day of the fifth lunar month 160, 162, 
deowi palgi 51, 63 168, 214, 266 
deuldol deulgi 207 field play Svs 7A 
deulnoreum 52,71 First Moon Performance of Beopheung, Miryang 81 
deunggo 232, 236, 238 First Rainfall day of the Year Seno 22 
dharma drum 38,58 fishing picnic 191 
Dipping feet in stream L875 193 Fishing Rituals of Western Coastal Region 99 
divination with Beans 60 five-element divination 100, 102 
divination with red bean porridge 274 five-grain meal 59, 67, 68 
dobae 33, 34 five spring greens 91 
dog meat soup 147, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187 flower card game 103 
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flower petal rice pancakes 


128, 132, 233 


72, 73, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 93, 108, 


fortune pouch 38, 39 109, 150, 195, 204, 207, 248 
fortune strainer ail als) gukhwaju 236, 238 
fortune telling by animals’ sounds 39 gwahaju 189, 191 
fortune wrap ilo gwandeung nori 154, 155 
fund-raising performance with a flag 155 gwibalgisul 64 
gyeokgu ae N72. 
Gyeongchip OND 22 2S 
G 
gabaeju 214, 215 H 
gaejangguk 147, 185, 186 
gaesacho 134 Hahoe Byeolsingut Talnori 75,76 
ganggang sullae 73, 216, 220 Hahoe Byeolsin Mask Dance Performance i 
ganggang sullae ring dance 216 Haji 146, 147, 175, 176, 188 
gangjeong 42, 43, 291 Hallo 195, 227, 239 
Gangneung Dano festival 162, 167 Hanjanggun Nori 172 
Gangneung Danoje 162, 166 Hansik 30, 134, 135, 138, 142, 264, 266, 281 
Gangneung Gwanno Gamyeongeuk 170 Hansik-day memorial service 135 
Gangneung Gwanno Mask Performance 170 Hansik jeolsa 135 
garaetteok 43 Harvest Festival 35, 169, 195, 208, 212, 214, 215, 216, 220, 
gasu 63 221, 222, 225, 226, 228, 229, 232, 234, 248, 
gate guarding paintings 39 264, 266, 281 
General Han Festival 72 Harvest Festival dress 214 
General Nami Ritual 260 Harvest Festival liquor 214 
geobuk nori 220; 221 hoe washing festival 206 
geune ttwigi 162, 171 hogi nori 155 
gijutteok 189 Holiday of the Ninth Day of the Ninth Month 232 
gilssam nori 221222 homissisi 206, 207, 209 
ginseng chicken soup 147, 183, 185, 186 Horse Day 256, 264 
gisebae SOR Hua Tuo’s Lunar New Year liquor 42, 45 
giseolje 288, 289 Hunting Day 253, 280, 281, 288 
giuje 176, 289 hwaetbul ssaum 52, 76 
giwa bapgi 73; 216 hwajae magi 64 
goblin rite 120 hwajeon 128, 132;,,233 
Gogu 138, 156 hwajeon nori 132 
goldongban 276, 287 Hwanghae-do Pyeongsan Sonoreumgut 241, 244 
goldongmyeon 276 hwatu 103 
golpae 102 hyangsarye 128, 130 
good deeds for admission to paradaise 296 
gossaum nori 74 
government gareer ladder climbing game 104 


Great Full Moon Festival 


277,325.39, 50, 51,152,.94, 50, 57 


59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 70, 71, 


I 


iG 


Ipchu 124, 147, 188, 194, 195, 208, 209 lantern festival 150, 152, 154, 155 
pcehun 26, 27, 88, 89, 90, 91, 101, 124, 281, 288 lantern ritual 152 
ipchunchuk 88, 90 loach soup 239, 240 
Ipdong 208, 239, 240, 253, 259, 260, 288 loop fight 51, 74 
Ipha 26, 124, 138, 147, 156, 157 Lunar New Year 27, 30, 32, 38, 41, 46, 49, 51, 75, 103, 
wol Choharu Irae tl 104, 168, 169, 213, 266, 270, 271, 


272, 2/5, 281), 285, 291 


Lunar New Year food 


44 


Lunar New Year's Eve 


32, 169, 253, 283, 287, 291 


Lunar New Year's Eve Vigil 286 
J Lunar New Year's dress 41,214 
jegi chagi 29 F292 Lunar New Year's flag greetings SON 2 
Jeju Chilmeori Danggut 115 Lunar New Year's greetings 33, 34, 44, 73, 108, 291 
Jeongwol Daeboreum 27, 50, 52, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, Lunar New Year's liquor 44, 45 
70, 72, 77, 86, 93, 103, 108, Lunar New Year's paintings 40 
109, 113, 150, 204, 207, 216, 248 
jisin-bapgi 50, 56, 57, 58 
jomsaenginal Leib, 22 
juldarigi Dilly Vhs oe: M 
jultagi 244, 245 
junggu charye 233, 234 making a wooden ox 89 
junggu Memorial Service 234 making funeral shrouds 298 
jungyangjeol 195, 232, 233, 234, 236, 238, 239 Mallal 256 
jwibul nori 76, 80, 81 mandutguk 43, 44, 46 
Mangjong ey aly ely oie 1l7f6) 
manseokjung nori 155,156 
meeting at the midpoint 213), 228 
K medicinal rice 51, 67, 68 
milbukkumi 200 
King Taejong’s rain 177 minari ganghoe 153 
kite flying 32, 108 Miryang Beopheung Sangwon Nori 81, 82 
kkokdugaksi noreum 245 moguhui 89 
Korean dominoes 102 monk Manseok shadowplay 155, 
Korean hacky sack 291 moon divination 61 
Korean polo 171 mosimgi nori 58 
Korean seesaw 32, 103 mountain fortress walk 298 
mouse fire game 76, 80 
mugeun namul 51, 67 
mugeun sebae 34, 283, 284, 285 
mugwort soup 142 
mugwort tiger 167 
munhwa 39 
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N 


picnic on Sambok 


186 


porridge consumed on Sambok 185 
Nabil 253, 280, 281, 288 prevention of three calamities 101 
Nabil rite 280, 281 puppet play 222, 223, 241, 245, 247, 248 
naitteok meokgi 113 
nallohoe 266 
Namhaean Byeolsingut 98, 99 
Nami Janggun Sadangje 260 R 
Namsadang Folk Show of Anseong 241 
namsadang nori 247 raft race 119, 120 
namsadang show 247, 248 rain rite 176, 177, 289 
naphyang 280, 281 replanting grass on burial mounds 134 
narye 70, 283, 285 rice cake soup 31, 33, 34, 43, 44, 45, 46, 213, 291 
neolttwigi 103, 104 rice cake steamed with pine needles IS; 2025 25 
neutitteok 153 rice cake with wheel pattern 169 
nongsinje 181 rice from one hundred homes 59 
rice planting game 58 
rice with leftovers 287 
rite for agricultural god 181 
O Rite for the Tutelary Spirit of Eunsan 95 
rite on the tenth lunar month 262, 264 
offering of early-harvested rice 228 
ogokbap 59, 67, 68 
ogwangdae 52, 82, 83, 84 
ohaengjeom 100, 161 S 
old year’s bows 34, 283, 284 
olgae simni 228, 229 sahandan rite 289 
osinchae 91 sahanje 289, 290 
ox dance 225 Sambok 147, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 191 
ox fight 225)226 samgyetang 147, 186 
Ox Shamanistic Performance of Pyeongsan, Hwanghae samjae magi 101 
Province 241 Samjinnal 128, 132 
Ox Shamanistic Performance of Yangju 248 sangdal gosa 262, 264 
ox performance 225 Sanggang 194, 195, 239, 240, 259 
sanmegi 130 
sebae 33, 34, 284, 285 
sechan 44, 45, 291 
P secho 291 
secret divinatory art of Tojeong 101 
paengi chigi 292 sehwa 31, 39, 40 
Palanquin Fight of Uiseong 226 seju 44, 45 
pan-fried wheat cake 200 selling summer heat 63 
Park Cheomji Puppet Play of Seosan 222 Seocheon Jeosan Pareup Gilssam Nori 222 
patjukjeom 274 Seohaean Baeyeonsingut and Daedonggut 99 
performance of five players 52,82 seokjeon 52,85 


Seol 27, 30, 169, 195, 214, 266, 270, 281, 285 surichwitteok 169 
seolbim 32, 41, 214 suse 283, 286 
seolcharye 35 suui mandeulgi 298 
seonjamje 139, 142 sweet rice puffs 42, 44 
seonnongje 124, 142 swinging Keys Aly es 
seori 191 

Seosan Park Cheomji Nori P2223) 

Seotdal Geumeum 253, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287 

sericultural rite 139, 142 ai 

Service at the Shrine of General Nami 260 

seui 291 taejongu Lig 
seunggyeongdo nori 104, 105 Taekkyeon 175 
seungnamdo nori 105 Taekkyeon Martial Art 175 
Shakyamuni’s Birthday 147, 150, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 207 takjok 187, 188, 191 


Sibijiil 46 taro soup 215; 215%,.216 
sije 264, 266 the first day of the second lunar month 54/65, U2) 
Singugan 281, 283, 288 114, 115, 118 
sledding 293 the seventh day of the seventh lunar month 1S OS 98. 
snow rite 288, 289 199, 200, 206, 208, 232 
sock-gift on Winter Solstice 213) the third day of the third lunar month 128, 132 
Sohan 287, 288 three hottest days in the sixth and seventh lunar months 
Soman 147 156s isi, 175 181, 183, 185, 186, 191 
Sondolje Zoi) throwing arrows into a vase 107 
Sondollal 256 tightrope walking 244, 245 
Sondol’s Day 256 tojeong bigyeol 101, 102 
Sondol’s Rite 257 top spinning 292, 293 
Songpa Bridge-walking 85 toranguk 213; 205 
Songpa Dari Bapgi 85 torch fight 525 10577, 
songpyeon 13, 2125.215 tour game 105 
sonori 225, 248 treading the earth god 50, 56, 81, 94 
Soseo 147, 176, 188 treading the roof tiles fe: 
Soseol 259, 260, 270, 288 tree-mating 63, 64 
sossaum 225) tteokguk 31, 33;, 35, 43, 44, 45, 46, 213 
spring blossom exclusion 128, 132 tug-of-war 51, 52,77, 80, 94, 95 
Spring Equinox WD? 1235 138, 289 tuho 107 
spring welcoming message 90 tujeon 103, 107, 108 
ssangnyuk 106 turtle dance 220 
sseolmae tagi 293 Twelve Zodiac Days 46, 48, 49 
ssukguk 142 

stealing for fun 191 

stone fight 52,85 

stone lifting 207 

sujeonggwa 44, 45 


Summer Solstice 


146, 147, 175, 176, 188 


summer wine 


189 
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a yeondeunghoe 152, 154 
yeongdeungje 118 
Uiseong Gama Ssaum 226 Yeongdeungnal 114, 118 
ullambana ceremony 207 yeonggam nori 120, 121 
uranbunjae 207 Yeongsan Soemeori Daegi 87 
Usu 88591; 122 Yeongsan Wooden Bull Fight 87 
yeonnalligi 108 
yesujae 296 
yongal tteugi 50, 66 
Vy yonggyeong 274 
Yudu 147, 180, 181, 182, 183, 207 
Village Ritual of Eastern Coastal Region ON! Yudu cheonsin 181, 182 
Village Ritual of Southern Coastal Region 98 Yudu feast 182 
village tutelary festival 93 yudumyeon 182 
Yudu new grain offering 181 
Yudu noodles 182 
yuduyeon 182 
W yunnori 81, 109 
yut game 66, 81, 109 
washing feet 187 yut stick divination 66 
water festival of the sixth lunar month 180, 182 yut-jeom 66 
watery radish kimchi 276 


Weaving Festival of Eight Towership in Jeosan, Seocheon 222 


weaving games 221 


welcoming the moon 61, 76, 81, 108 


wind god festival 118 


Wind God's Day 114, 118 


Winter Solstice 30, 122, 134, 185, 194, 253, 260, 266, 270, 


271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 280, 281, 288 


Winter Solstice red bean porridge 275) 
Winter Solstice sacrificial rite Ze, 
wishes for good fortune in the new year 32, 34 
Worwori Cheongcheong 86, 87 
Worwori Cheongcheong Ring Dance 86 


ye 


yagwangewi jjotgi 40 
yakbap 51, 67, 68 
Yangju Sonorigut 248, 249 
yangmahui 119, 120 
year-end food gifts 291 
yeonbyeong 180, 181, 182 
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Aga 245, 248 
*Korean index is organized in the order of the Korean alphabet. Ae 7 
Pages marked in brown are headwords. AE (HERR) iG/il 

AP (##) 195, 198 

AA ARBs 0] 200 
4 AS HK b ) 274 

BBA) OR AMER) 32, 44, 113 
PA eae 108 AAPA ESE BR) 283 
7h (6) B 7A 70k (56 AF HZ) 286 
ThA AZ (MMSE AK IER) 45 aA ell ETE) 124 
7a 98 AA FER) 91, 122, 123, 124 
7H Gi HE) 212, 214 AVS (G38) 185, 186 
7h (GRHE A) 212 AMA) (ER) 122 
TE (GHEE) 214 aay 98 
TARSAL (Aa ti) 296 SL A (HSE FF) 95 
THAR S TY (88 LL BK) 84 LEV} (ie EE) 30, 42, 289 
7hr (lee) 63 DAAALS. (REE HB) 42 
74] 212, 214 DA} (FF iI) 56, 77, 84, 87, 92, 200 
7} Sa} 264 SLAFSE ($5 fi) 56 
78 (Gi-F) 280 AE?) (iriiB-) 56 
TBA (BEF Hy 280 AST eI7] ule 
4bsy CH #8) 233 aS 103 
AAA] 73, 216 aS 51 
ASAE AB] OS 128 WIS >] 74 
ASBXTVAS LEE WB) 170 wf (EE) 77 
BASAL (TBE AR- 166, 167 a (BERN) 138, 156 
BSAA) (TBE MAE) 162 Be (Hie) 276, 287 
TA BAZ 100 SE (PIES) 287 
ZEAL (WTA) 98) Zed (ami) 276 
Al (F681) 42, 44, 291 Seu (FHM 276, 287 
Aso CUNT») 102 Sent’ (4+ =H) 287 
7 66, 109 any7 92 
7HALEJELS 216 a Ape 98 
THR Al (BAKES) 289 amy 7) 92 
MAL (Uc EE) 134 2EE07/7] 77 
MAPA) (OCH HE ER) 135 Zi (iF) 102 
TN (Be) 184, 185 Say Ca) 102 
TAPS (Fe) 147, 185, 186 SS Aap (FE Fel Hh 221 
AUK 92, 98 Hh (BR) 42 
AS? (46-) 220 DA) (BE) 105, 232 
ZA (ie Bl) 181 DES} E (54 2 H4) 189 
A 66, 109 Sure (eH) 170, 240 
Aul (@75) 198 WS = 6] (BLEE-) 154 
AS (4) 56 Bs GR Be) 168 


Busey] 245 TEA (HE) 189 
Sys 245 7S (HAH) 189 
RE: ») 66 J) SLA (iit EAS) 289 
DS} (BEEZ) 156 Ax] 200 
aLoVS (BF fi) 4B At 221 
IAL (fF) 43 Zs °] (AE IFI Uh) 221 
SLA (46 HK) 06 2a al 221 
7 (Sain) 09 MA 169 
TS (ile) 50 MALL) 214 
Tar (EEF) 71 MAAS 169 
AEH (tee FF) 284 nal 73 
At (FH) 85 SASS 245 
TAT (HG) 82 7 B 
ome) 285 2rgwWyeWast 167 
RA} gS SEA} (ae Fini Sak Be id ) 66 een] 132 
BEES 0] 2380 £4 a9 
SLA (4TH) 32 BAAR 132 
=== (45 16148) 236 Ey 68 
ees 98 

DSS H (HME EN) 167 

TESS He He) 45 

Eee] 155 Le 

Fol Ale 98 

oe (BF) 46 Ue] (EE) 70, 283, 285 
HH (Bik) 175 UAE 87 
AAT (AE) 291 4°) 4 112, 113 
Hebel (HANH) 51,64 40] 4447] ue 
FADS (eit) 103 4 )Sa 113 
Ae 38 US] (HEB) 285 
AS i | tee 155 
TESA) (Fe Pel ake 68, 191, 276 ets] (IR) 266 
LY) 7] GREE) 162,171 E35] URE) 266 
LAH (-BR FF) 284 4 92 
Fae GAWe) 134 ae 92 
ae (- 93, 119 w 121 
pe (+) 93 wnaralse 94 
NEU (BEE) 107, 232 wah 101 
7\-2 All it BA) 288 ARS 0] (BSERE) 247 
7IAPAH ste F#) 50, 72 ARS a (BSF ED 223, 245, 247 
7\3he (Bit-) 73: ola ARS Al] (FHA AS HE itd ESS) 260 
7\S} (Bt) 13 yh AALS. (Ba vee All AAS) 98 
7\2h 371 73, 216 AO 280 
7\-$-All it IES) 176, 289 we ik a) 253, 280, 281, 288 
7]°] (#88) 68 BAI) CP SS) 281 
7A] HERE) 73 We (IR) 280, 281 
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eS (kB) 280 Se (tA) 50 
Ula (eee) 168 aye] 54 
wal (yr hil) 276 aero] GHA) 61, 76,8 
WAL (uri) 134 ae 6 
2517] (BID) 103 Biro] 6 
a 180 da7 6 
4 69 Gee] 54 
SA) (RF) 270 gee 6 
HSH 113 DEO] (A iat) 60 
4] 9] 112 Beol7q 6 
elAdal CEA HSS) 228 aq (A 4h) 61 
AO} SO] 2 443171 : 
Ke] 69 a4 50, 54, 84, 86 
UE] 52 a4e 54 
S7}AS7} BRA 2h) 182 SAA +7] 50, 54, 76, 80, 81, 82 
E77] EHR) 7) Bae (88) 142 
“S7) AEH HE FP) 72. AT aL (ESE) 63 
G4 BR) 105 Gal (EAH) 62 
SAL] (see) 72 Fa7)3) OMG ZB) 62 
“EAA (ETH) 181 AS] (RL) 298 
SAAN (BBA ®) 63 St (PSD) 103 
> UBB) 215 TAA} (8 ie) 93 
el 101 aes 100, 115 
wy ARE St 283 TaAb (eal) 57,75,93 
LE] (ARSE BP) 153 Abe (HE LLI-) 81 
ALA] (HELIA) 81, 93 
Baz HB 42 
> (Sth) 95 
= B= 100 
TBAl] (SESE) 93 
Cpe] ey7) (eee) 62, 121 HSA AIA (KA BAB BI BEBE Zt) 166 
cA] RS) 44 TES ALS SAL (RBA Bt BB fifi a Sk SH) 166 
thr (He) 142 HSA S (RBA ALL EE) 166 
LAS} (HE A) 170 ay 248 
TS. (ii 4R) 30, 147, 160,162, 167, 168, 169, sac =o] 82 
170,171, 172, 175, 232, 266, 281 at (KS) 98 
HOSA nF iE) 160 THU (KE) 285 
AOA (ne FRE) 168 que 92 
HOH) (in7F-) 169 Wex 7) 
AOA tHE) 162, 169 el (Stat) 90 
TO AVAF (te TIE) 160 qe 98 
eA] mA HS) 170, 172 CHAE KE) 109 
AOA (nF) 160, 162 HAL (KS) 147, 188, 208 
ARES] 82 HAL (KS) 253, 270, 288 
anAz7 54 HAIZo] oe 
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UE) AU) eae) 168 SAAL (AER 271, 273 
HSE (KE) 88, 281, 287, 288 SAH) (GUID 276 
eee 51, 63 Sa (AM) 276 
Ga (fa) 32, 34 SAA RUT) 276 
We] 72, 84, 241, 248 “SNC ORE AIH) 91 
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Eee 260 +4 73,204 
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REAL 120 Fen] 169, 214 
EAE) 42, 45 STFA 38 
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aly] 120 SA] 221 
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Supe] yy7] 81 SEs (Hie) 52,71 
Syq7] 108 7 208 
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UPA (85 itt) 256 TO] =F (HA EY) 64 
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AS (i) 289 Wak RRO 68 
Bele] (SAAN) 262 Emel 200 
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a 180 
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ze eel 128 

aeAme: 13) 194, 195, 239, 259 
A} (UU) 106, 281 74H (CES) 66, 100, 102 
Ay (i) 281 73h (HA) 232, 236 
Aaa} GFE) 68 PSSA CEA iE) 262 
A}7] (Rat) 184 WSK (EE-) 95 
acey 245, 248 Sey (GEE) 135 
ALAA] (aS) 262 AT (Ale) 106 
APS] (WG aC) 135 48.4 CESIA) 46 
ALE SH (abit HH) 102 yA) (EAA) 46 
ALATA (BALES) 264 AFA; CEB) 30, 46 
ALS BA 150 AA (EE HB) 46 
AAS 71 7374 RA) 134 
AVY (Ad i) 66 324 (EECA) 46 
Ale (FE) 46 Ale CEH A) 46 
ALA) (iit) 280, 281, 289 7g] s- eH] (GEHL) 84 
APAICH AI) (it EASE) 280 AVOO (EFA) 46, 256 
AVA 185 A (£50) 30, 50, 195 
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ALANS (iit) 167 YSU (EAA) 46 
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ALAY (BF) 44 sq (EX A) 9, 46 
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l=) 106 AeA 27275 
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4r4l (=i) 264 A =n 293 
AAA] 264 Ale] 99, 191 
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YAS] (BB) 85 AMAL (sii) 43 
Ayal (Ad) 66 Ae] (Bite) 291 
AVA (Mae A) 50 AQAY (sé ii) 264 
AVS (GEIB) 24 ASAI ES) 264 
AVE (Goto) 42 Alt (ise HE) 32a 
AEA GEES) 124, 142 AM) (ER) 283 
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AAS (56RD) 42 ANFE (BEY) 44 
ALATA] (FEBS) 139 ANAL Bia) 283 
MAAS (RHA) 253, 283, 284, 286, 287 AIRE (BEBE) 44, 291 
Al (GA) 30, 214, 266, 281, 285 AMZ (4) 30 
AVS 169, 214, 234 AZ (weed) 291 
Alu} (EB) 293 ANS} (ie iti) 31, 39, 40 
Aan} 293 2°] (4P-) 225, 248 
2] 32, 41, 214 2 (Ht5H) 180 
ALS (GIB) 293 Aut Vi) TAT SOs M575 
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AlAh al 35 Ao] =o] 225 
Arle] 206 ZA (ii) 290 
dt 119 A) Vb) 147, 176, 188 
alt} 103 278 Vb) 259, 260, 270, 288 
43 (8) 121 2-H) 225 
A3S7) (PEK) 298 ZA] (JESS) 167 
ATELY] (esse-) 298 ZA) (ise) 94, 98 
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A 82, 233, 264, 284 AS (®) 287, 288 
AYA SA} 264 cH (aKa) 28) 
73K GRE) 167, 264 SAV a7) HT AC) 238 
AZZ] 264 aoas a 98 
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ARS 286 eye 98 
AAl 264 2s (#24) 256 
AQSAVS (SUE) 273 eeu 260 
AIBA (HEE Z ih) 92 feyoeew 256 
MBAR 100 SA] (MER) Dow 
XI) (ise BE) 291 SEF 257, 260 
Al 283 3s 257 
AH oRFF) 33, 34 23g 257 
ALE (BEFE-) 34 EMSRS 256 
ARS (oe Ht) 113 acs 113 
ANB) (Be) 32 Ee] 200 
AB al HUE SE) 89 ey) 93 
A (BEET) 30 HU yo] aH 245, 248 
ALA) BRR HERD) 169, 266 27s] 200 
AALS. (BERR) 41, 63 SS (HM) 1137215 
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SY] 122 Ale] G#A) 105 
SASF GRAMME) S38) AVA (ESS) 264 
SAA GRIME) 167 ANF GE) 233 
Sa Ol 122 AVS (HE) 264 
Sa G&IE) 51 ANS] GHB) 238 
SAB G8 EMI) 51 2} i] (Ee) 44 
SHS (ME) 113, 215 Al (f) 91 
SSu 215 AIAZE Gar FD) 281, 288 
Alo] 122 AVE (ite) 124, 244 
SICH EY NZ] (HPSS) 85 ALE Ori) 215 
SUA TSO] (KSPR) 85 AEHE7] GA HE AS HC) 214, 289 
Sa TSO] (HELLS) 162 AUF 7] 82 
Su (SBF) 113, 212, 215 ALE (jit) 166, 167 
an] z] 87 ANSE (HER) 81 
4|74 2] 7] 52 Alayeb a (4 tt4T 47) 84 
pale] Ok $4 58) 81 ALG (tie) 46, 48 
at (KE) 80 AG (ilies) 166 
er OK SA) 80 AIFF (iit) 

rea 69 AFA) 264 
Teas iat) 169 AAT | al 69 
74 Ok hii) 28 AY 229 
Sree ciate) ) Ala) Obi) 229 
22813] (=H) 75 ABS (whiii-) 167 
TSS IR) 13 AOJA|S (+= A) 46 
eo] 50 AY (+R) 221 
A] (bE) 60 AS (He74) 106 
=P Al) (AFR) 283, 286 AS (Hee) 106 
Fok (SF RK) 283 MEP?) (& IE) 293 
+2] HK) 298 Say (SB) 142 
ToS] GK-) 298 yee 120 
TAF OKMIER) 44, 45 aS 112, 162 
| AB) 134 

2y 189 

Re 77 

ake (4m FP) 65 ‘o 

a2] (HR) 298 

SAO] (MEIEE--) 104 ©} (Hi) 106 
Sue (BE TE) 104 o}7) HB= ei 84 
SPESO] (FE lal-) 105 oe 112 
os ((8 BF) 38 ofA) (GiB) 253, 270 
AJA} (efit) 264 ofa CF i) 102 
AAA 98 oF} HER) 106 
AALS 4] 171 he KE] (ZR-) 69 
Saal 98 VARS SS SO] (MH SE UD-) 241 
AQAA] (EAH) 287 obey (8) 30, 264 


ora 264 a 38 
VS 77 RA 44 
30] 40 oz 120 
OWT) LAE (SER BE) 244 Bas 120 
WAS CCH) 170 azt - Sujaps 71 
WS (SEH) 167 saben] aps 84 
OBST] (FEI) 31 al (Hx) 280 
OP e 7] (BOE HL-) 40 Cela 71, 84 
ORSAl (BEET) 40 3 Ea} 84 
Ob (ELE) 71 hal 114 
ORFS (Px HEE) 40 Bet 114, 118 
OFS} (BER) 44 BS SO] (HAHEI) 155 
On} 3] (FE 55 ) 119 ase 118 
ohat (fh) 6 BSI on 
obNt (2 fi) 51, 67, 68 BSA] 118 
OFA] (ef) 68 O53} aH} 114 
ofS} (HE) 40 Sn} 114 
OF (SE) 2 9st ae 
oF GT) 8 Bsehdel a 
OF (5) 43, 123 Beary 113, 114 
leur (FASE) 84 Beene 114 
absguy] 170 Bttaryely 7) (HEL) 87 
abcp ey] yy 7] 62 Babs 166 
opabn}y 71,84 QAlAl Gait) 166 
ofa} . wP2 6] un} et 71 BES (BAB) 185 
QhakAd a] apy 75 a2 GHA) 61 
ORR AH SSO] AGN Bll LL SE-) 162 BAAS (Fil BER) 162 
GAO (talN-) 248 ol] (ii) 91 
lee 245 ol7] (iad) 285 
aC) 105 olla FIER) 296 
OSI (ac ASE) 175 ola FE BE) 296 
o}z}o] 128 oy]O} (i844) 128 
OZ) A] (SET) 257 le Git) 289 
OF== (SUB) 296 2 (Bi) 106 
Fol al (Gea AHHH) 292 Qe} (FB) 59, 64, 67 
adtel7] CB-) 108 QS aa (ARADO 67 
Os (4658) 30 23] (FBR) 52, 82 
Hes] GREE) 152 2BuqSs 82 
acy aay (AERA) 283 QBS >] 82 
Oy (8 HF) 181 QBS Ss 82 
a> (EE) 30 27\4 (BBA) 50, 69 
A] (AF he) 30 O= (HB) 167 
SAdx 94 2aey 215 
Saar 98 2AAlz] 229 
SEMA] (Bibbs isk FBT) 32, 43, 45, 46, 89, 122, 203, 238 QU] Zz} (ARF) 45 
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ONY (FG) 182 SU (RX) 142 
QUAL (BA Tie) 82 ett GGA) 30 
QA Ss 84 SF (HRISR) 191 
ONS Sup] 214 AA) Cte) 30 
QA (Fe HB) 89, 91 aa tH) 30 
OANA (HER) 91 QAl (CIE) 30 
2 (448) 264 AGA cil) 30 
QPAEAAATS (WAICE SATE) 240 AAxoAA 86 
2a) (THEI) 124 2A (A 4) 61 
QA (HAT i) 100, 101 AEMSE 99 
OSA (HR) 91 Shel CREE) AlS5) 
Se (EM) 168 FF (ESA) 147, 180, 181, 182, 207 
SSP ya] (ESL) 244 SEH (iff SEMI) 182 
27 229 FC (EH) 182 
SNA Gre) 228 PAP AIAL (ie HT) 181 
SAyAle] 228 PTAA (ie SAS AM) 182 
AA 228 TST EE) 64 
2744 228 FEY (AEH) 48 
yaa 212, 229 ET HB) 42 
SH AAl (-F87) 213 frHH (fe Hi) 106 
enAlu 229 ro} (HE) 156 
£44 229 (A) 106 
SES (HA) 150 Sy 103 
SEVAL (USAT SF) 150 = (AN) 104 
& (2) 31 = 59, 66, 109 
220] (HEH) 271, 274 £9] 109 
S74 (HEB) 274 SAI (Aid cs) 66 
SeRe 69 SARA AA CEL BSS) 95 
27) (HEHE) 262 = (iB) 32, 52, 58, 61, 70, 71, 82, 94, 120, 123, 
QO} 7] 50, 66 130, 169, 189, 214, 225, 241, 245 
2S (HEE) 82 2 (fie) 94 
BAX (HEE-) 98, 167 SAC n) Hy 189 
QW] 120 2] (38) 91 
B2e 286 SIA Pe (se hh-) 226 
SSA) (FEES) 81 0] Zo] aR} (FRG) 283 
BBayAES) (HEE MK A) 115 OP a7 PASE (— BBA BH fits 8 5H) 44 
$2] WZte 274 O}a=e (EBAY) 64 
37h (IM) 109 O] ATES (ihe BF) 189 
EH] 108 olay ase st 114 
eA GB 4 BS) 207 Oo] AAS (PANE) 112, 113, 114 
At (A Be) 61 o] gen] Fe st 114 
Pea} 203 o]l4 (=A) 208 
PArt 289 SF (FEE) 64 
>> (IK) 88, 91, 122 O]-e (HE MN/ TEM) 240 
TEE (FHA) 54 o]3}2) (ARTERY) 132 
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OANA (Gat EAE) 272 Aaa] GEA) 124 
CAGE) 91 AlF-O} (ait 4) 44 
ola (ALE) 94 AIA} (Sf efit) 135 
IEA al 240 Ald] 99, 262 
WVaAtolx 98 AMZ} CER) 44 
als (-Ad) 208 AgAqBs 27, 50, 52, 59, 70, 72, 77, 93, 103, 
Azle EIR EAL) 216 108, 109, 113, 204, 207, 216, 248 
We OLA) 208, 239, 253, 259, 288 AADWS S| GEA MES) 154 
YWeH7] 260 ADAZSF 75 
BA OLA) 93 AZ (EH) 30, 232 
VA (ip Fk) 124, 147, 188, 194, 208, 209 AACE) CE BASIE) 35 
We OL#) 26, 88, 89, 99, 90, 91, 101, 124, 128, 281, 288 ABAZ)SE GEM+= KA) 46 
YEA DUB WAKA F BE) 90 SETA (AK EE) 212 
Be OLA) 90 AZ 1Ab7) (BBE) 291 
Bea OLA) 91 Alt (88 #8) 94 
Bea Onset) 90 AA 167 
BES Or Asi) 90 Al GP FE) 244 
Ws Or 2) 26, 124, 138, 147, 156, 157 AAT (RY) 283 

A712] air -) 241, 248 

AAR 98 

AAS BIN) 115 
Ze ASS (HEM) 168 

Zz] Cie) 38 
A (in) 281 Zz} 59 
ALAS (anti t-) 226 A (BM) 98 
ae 253, 285 ZG’ 121 
Ea ABR ARIER) 45 ZHAO] 122 
AAP HE) 99 ZS (itf_L) 264 
ARL7] 99 ZS (ill_L-) 167 
A] SE A (AE HD) 132 RIAA) 264 
AYIA) GK) 289 ZS (HEE 264, 284, 286 
AS 93 AYE 286 
APA) (Abie) 171 ZA (HER) 166 
BAe 171 ere 153 
Aahe 82 2H (f-) 44 
BALE 81 = 121 
AYA] EB) 278 BNO] 121 
ALAY7) 72 Sols 121 
AAI 79] 200 24 121 
APSE (FEE AR) 88 SAS (HEE) 104 
Ale SeE}7] 245 Su GR) 280, 281, 289 
Al} ee TM) 109 Sal MAW) 280 
Ala] 169 SBE (Bele) 104 
AAT (FFU) 222 al Valité) 256 
ZlAl (#5) 124, 142 SESS (HAA) 228 
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FAL ESS ASA SHARE ABA) 257 Al AL al] (sti) 264 
rae (eel) Sy) A) HET] 73 
FATA (AF RIB) 264 AU (HBS) 185 
eal arc 75 Al (HE) 108 
BPE S] (ATH) 84 Z| ohh] 73 
exc e 69 AVAL (HIRE BE) 244 
eel Sil Ta AU (ii) 195, 198 
E07 77 Bisbal te LUISE) 91 
ey |7 77 AF OB FIN AEA) 84 
23h 77 AVAL (Ba) 93 
ee 77 Alay 103 
BE] (PS RB) 244 A 99 
e+ BAS 84 AZ (BB) 106 
SH (HE) 66, 100, 102 

eT (BIL) 30, 195, 232 

STA a] HAI) 233, 234 

STAT (BILAIE) 234 = 

SAA 234 oe 

=7A}} 234 Abel] GiB) 34, 212, 215, 234 
SEA (PAB) 270 Abs (iia BF) 170 
Sew) (HK-) 228 AALS O] 52 
Supe 84 et Ot) 51, 69 
eu sl 248 4} 120 
SS (HAR) 147, 183, 188 AE (Ai) 160, 168, 169 
et 232 AVA] (-%) 195, 208, 209, 227 
SUES] (i-) 238 AAR (KRAE) 281 
SGA (Bit) 195, 232, 234, 236, 238, 239 ala ISR) 191 
SUSAN (Hib SSH) 238 AAPY A (KEW BB) 256 
&+ BARS (450 A) 84 173) EBT) 181 
SAA (th) 203 AAA (Kitt Bi) 262 
Se (PAK GH) 212 AAK (KE-) 167 
SHA (-F 7) 212 AAU (KF He) 285 
Sets (PANG) 84, 248 ASA (Kip FFB) 168 
SSA (PAIR) 1p AAS (ise HE) 45 
S34 112 Ale (iH) 123, 135, 138 
AS 76 AAISE GTA) 98 
FES o] (BK Bi) 76, 80 AAR (HAL-) 92, 167 
SHAPIZLE (EA) 123) AAt (HEB) 39 
SHAE AA] (AHL) 123 Alay 59 
Su (I) 189 AAA 120 
A\ (8) 91 Za] (Hie) 289 
Zu) 7] 7B 2 (HR) 147, 183 
ABH AL (SF BAR) 62 ZY (MA) 147, 150, 207 
Aye (S_E-) 244 BAS] CEM) 103 
AALS) thi) 50, 56, 71, 81, 94 Zs} (WE) 156 


FTES (tk DI) 240 E 
Bt (KD) 146, 195, 227 
FA (KY) 30, 35, 169, 195, 208, 212, 214, 215, Ebel (474) 244 
216, 220, 221, 222, 225, 226, 228, 229, aS (ER) 187, 191 
232, 234, 248, 264, 266, 281 as 167 
PAR (KY-) 214 EWA (4 Fl) 175 
FVD (GAs) 240 ASU (ARS) 177 
aeZk (ih) 93 ASF CAFR ER) 177 
aay (Ft BA) 292 aol (A) 46 
SAK (iLHG-) 167 Beas) 264 
2 (AM) 90 B-P-ebo] Fo] 120 
ut (AH) 90 Edt (+58) 216 
EE (RD) 123, 138, 289 Eat 215 
Ad (FM) 90 Bets (150) DIB 215 
AAt (AMF) 89, 90 Ba (438) 216 
EAA (BIKE) 107 EAA (1M) 101 
= (Ait) 90 B Ose (Pt TK) 84 
AVALP] (HERE) 259 Al (GSS) 142 
AS Gali) 64 FEAL (4248) 103, 107 
ASE A CGE IGAT FE) 168 Al (6 SE/ FUE / PIS) 107 
Anes 115 HS (42a) 107 
BARS (ER) 166 SS] (HEE) 107 
aA (44) 181, 198, 200, 206, 208 
Al SAF (4647 IE) 199, 200 
AAJ SIA} (te BL iE) 200 
AASO] 199, 200 ova 
AMES (6% fit) 200 
ARKS | 200 a} 153 
aA] 200 upg] ee 
sHASeurs 75 
SL (RHE) 103 
Bt UU BA) 30 
= B35] OU) 154 
BEAAM 7} CGE We a) 84 
Sar 81 BEAF OUa) 281 
Ser 61 BAYS] CUIllx-) 244 
SA (G4) 61 we 185, 274 
aA} 99 BSA ORTH 4) 274 
5 98 eA 272 
au]2s0] 82 330] 2}7] 292 
Babe GER) 85 
BS OF A) 44 
SIAL (ABER) 85 
pa alacs 84 
SA] (RE 198 
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2] (EA) 198 ala (R¥) 99, 262 
tO] 58 ESA) HR TBO 41, 45 
ae 206 ane (fi %) 46 
Sa AS) 108 BHA) RAK 4) 275 
oA 200 arto] 283 
se 248 ay )z] 286 
SESS] (/ilp-) 241 alu} (47 55) 106 
Se Ey I) 84 Sra GaSe) 128 
SF (lk) 46 Sas GATE) 130 
cones 114 S]-po}H] SO] 82 
SAY (Jali) 118 St (KE) 93 
oA HVE) 108 Al (KE) 94 
Sey 289 aay 7] 81 
SAS 84 ABH (KER) 123, 289 
68 (82) 273 QAM] GH DEEL) 43, 45, 203 
yz] 99, 262 & (fe) 31 

SA (AOS) 94 

BIS] (IF HEB) 155 

su] Ao] 206 
= SUNO] (EME AMM) 206, 209 

SAq (HAR) 99 
Sb CF Eh) 66, 100, 102 SH BEE) 102 
oFSx (PE-) 95) S—pupo 30 
Selope as 12 BE (AF) a 
a4] (LB) 146, 175, 176,188 3} #FF0 128 
otal (EER) 76 Sha (4E si) 128 
aaa (ERA) 74 3} (All fal) 105 
SSS AK (Ff ie] B-) 67 SEA HEM K) 213 
SS] BALSA O] (ial (EL Hl ith-) 75 SEAPFO] Ck SE-) 64 
SH} 9] 66 34 (ABD) 54 
SEA aly ( (He He Rw) 283 3} al (EM) 128, 132, 233 
ott $] 212, 214 3}A17} 132 
ole (FB) 05 SAO] (HE H-) 132 
Se (9) 195, 227, 239 SF (bE) 93 
lA] (ES) 85 SF (tél) 103 
tA] (RB) 30, 134, 135, 138, 142, 264, 281 ca Nagel 98 
SAAR (RAH) 35 - SES (Heat) 142 
SLA AA} EB GRE) 135 SP (aii) 186 
StAlAAT GER SIE) 35 Sy 4 | 7] 200 
alalae (ERA) 35 Salt 98 
SEARS O] (HEE H-) 172 a 114, 119 
Slat (ee SCH) 292 SYEBASS AR GEEK L-) 241 
a acs 75 SSH GEEZ) 233 
ax (4-) Bs Bye 52, 76 
eee] 200 38) (@ieE) 271 
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Chinese Characters Index ue = 
Bon 85 
*Chinese index is organized in the alphabetic order of the Chinese SE 85 
pronunciation of the words. ll t- 75,91 
Pages marked in brown are headwords. 
Hl wh 84 
‘ill i 286 
Jk i 289 
Re 291 
A aes 44 
aiid 167 ciel 45 
Bar 142 Hi 185, 187 
RR 170 ANH 167 
SER Be 244 
QB A FD 241 
ER- 69 
RE 30 ie 
ERR BI 283 
RAK SS 289 
eR 42 
ARs 34° 2125215 
B WAS 40 
RE 44 
J\ GEIL LL Se Ba 84 En 160, 168, 169 
Vi 30 RE 273 
ES 154 IK 03 
TIE 281 HAS 66 
MAM Bx- 244 A a FE 169, 170 
106 Be a IE BR 62 
ii 43 SBP Zh 92 
a 195, 209, 227 HEC PHS 68 
AE 45 OR LS 274 
Bw 45 See 65 
al 45 Hi FL 30, 195, 232 
A 59 BLAIS 233, 234 
BAR 59 BAL ARTE 234 
ens 245 Hi hy- 238 
Ate 181, 195, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209 He By Hh RE 238 
A Pax 204, 205 Bye 195, 232, 234, 236, 238, 239 
A ffi 203 HAH 150, 207 
A Fa ei 203 CLIN 147, 183 
WBE 103 Me 156 
HR BP 95 RA 283 
AL 289 BRA 2555285 
Ab Ail - 70 bee 195, 208, 209, 227 
ASE OB} JI 58 191 


AG 134 AR 30, 253, 266, 270, 272, 273, 274, 275, 280, 281, 288 
FRR 90 EAR 275 
AR 123, 138, 289 ETE 271 
Ae hi 90 EI Tl Oe 
BAKAS 107 EME 271 
Albi 90 A 271, 273 
lbh F 89, 90 ABA 272 
FRI 90 RM oe FE 39, 40, 42, 43, 45, 48, 61, 63, 67, 68, 85, 100, 
Bhi 138 101, 113, 138, 168, 169, 180, 181, 182, 184, 
alsa 104 185, 198, 203, 238, 256, 276, 285, 286, 298 
HL BY 292 OR Bd 3° 8 a SE 215 
SRA eal 91 
Cereal 92 
HR i HE BR 266 
© HR AK 71 
BR IR EF ade 71 
ALT 50 BREAK DEAS 180 
fT 4r 244 OR Be 186 
404 84, 248 lk 54 
KE 98 ‘obs 50, 93 
ABA BH Be Bi BBE Zh 166 TIKES 289 
ABA $8 BA ii Sak Bee 166 ib 275 
ABA BA LL ih 166 DRUG L 276 
KE 88, 281, 287, 288 Hi 183 
Kitt 285 tPF 33 
Kt 109 #6 7 El a SHG 115 
KE 147, 188, 208 an 61 
— 253, 270,288 ASE 142 
ie 264 BIKE 107 
ELPA i 275 BE 225 
FASE 54 ikea 103, 107 
mx 239 RBS TE BY 132 
FER 32, 34 oH 30, 147, 160, 162, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
Sm 232, 236, 238 LAG li 2e IETS 2A 232 266,-261 
Kee 155 wt 2 - 169 
KEE 155 sin FFF 168 
RC BE 244 iF AER 168 
th_E- 244 Bm FFI 160 
ts itt 56, 77 Yann ESS 170572. 
ttt 71, 81 Sin F GRE 160 
tH th 264 sn A Wi 160, 162 
UR 185 int AE 162, 169, 214 
at Re 244, 248 By i 90 
iit Re 241 
AN, 276 
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ALL Bll 95 Wb 134 
AA 64 Uc Ba GR 135 
A 51, 64 iw 233 
SAR aT A BL 44 BE 30, 42, 289 
=I 208 a Be SE Bi Be 42 
ie 56, 77, 84, 87, 92, 200, 
Tai 56 
ria 56 
F I oe 
SETAE Be 283 
TERK 38,58 Be FA SF 286 
125 233 BERRI 124 
Tita 41, 285 ae 46 
Bias 108 Je Si 221) 222 
Bot 108 Soon 109 
Se 273 Sos 184, 185 
Sex 248 e 276, 287 
bees 108 e 276, 287 
ia eS 118 e 287 
ial 7k 46 a 276 
al y- 241 et 287 
ia J 84 ir 102 
aL aS 108 aie 102 
8 ii] 104 Ean 138, 156 
AU LL 162 $h 66 
i ie 150 ‘em 170, 240 
KR 183 UE - 154 
fK- 183, 186 OA 168 
RES 184 el Pla 68, 191, 276 
RoR 185 fi- 220 
i 214 Sei 103 
i 38 # 38 
ii- 59 x) FE 285 
ines 59, 60 ee] Fi Sak i] 166 
i 3e 38 fk 42 
1 = 5K 101 4 528 189 
ii -b- 50 
iB RE 38 
I 38 
i A 60 
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HER TAK 41, 45 basen 171 
RE 195, 227, 239 RB in 186 
RE 30, 134, 135, 138, 142, 264, 281 eu 124, 142 
Fe RIE 135 A 124 
RE GE 135 ees 68 
RABE 135 SRS 94 
SEB TIE 135 wRIN- 115 
SiR AS A - 172 HSH AK TER 45 
Pes Ca 292 Bee fi 296 
ae 185 sae 212, 214 
ia 102 OHA 214 
AE 54 GEA 212 
RB 54 a 280 
e- 73 SE 6 280 
Fs fa] B- 167 Vegi 63 
Al fe 105 RAE 168 
AY [eth vo BLL ALR K 84 
EDR 39 -M 199, 200 
jae 124 44 
Ea a 275 181 
Bt Zi 92 213 
IF HE 155 F- 166, 167 
ie Ss) TPR im FS 162 
Ke 31 TBE OL tee 170 
POR 94 ane 102 
vias 103 (ee if A 99 
cial 12851325233 3M 106 
TE M- 52) BOT th 43 
1 i 128 BF 43 
1B 213 a 289 
HEE 42 Hk b 274 
{bE 93 iii 135 
WL SL 156 efi 135 
fe HE 142 HRA ck 275 
a Ji) 186 fie % 46 
sar (AREF LL — 241 a 123 
EZ i 233 dN BRK 84 
ae 271 EIU 91 
KR 64 aR. 93 

Rt 93 

ea! 134 

HOM HER 32, 44, 113 

FR 2 we AE a 43, 45, 203 
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ie 91, 122, 123, 124 WA 208, 239, 253, 259, 288 
Tu six 182 W.AK 124, 147, 188, 194, 208, 209 
JURE 150 WA 93 
RTE 284 26, 124, 138, 147, 156, 157 
FO 1E 132 sat 181 
BA 207 pas 84 
eal 2360 is 280 
Be EAS El 167 Bil we AS aC 32, 43, 45, 46, 89, 122, 203, 238 
ec 106 
He 5H 147, 180, 181, 182 
Tne BEL mH 182 
fe Iie EUS OT 181 
Ire 5 Ht 182 
Bal 7K SS 289 Se 182 
BL 105,232, 106 
ng FE 95 LL 87 
Fete 291 Hie 31 
HEA 271, 274 
He 262 
Hi E- 120, 167 
L HEE 82 
HEE eK A 115 
ii 281 HE ESS 81 
i 280 AK 104 
RE 280 
was 281 
i A 253, 280, 281, 288 
I aE 280, 281 
KE A 280 M 
Yr oti 134 By 256 
Yr ia 276 OM 109 
YA 270 BA 256 
ENB 228 UAB 84 
vit 65,91 AB ct 256 
fea 289 AGH 256 
neac 285 HB 50, 56, 70 
fies 128 BER 156 
ey 291 BAK 156 
AEM 132 #85 B 
WH 26, 88, 89, 90, 91, 101, 124, 281, 288 #8 SA 43 
WARE 90 BS SAAS 283 
WIR 91 SH (ae 155 
WAKE ftby 2B 90 toh 147157; 75.176 
WAR 90 ToRE- 176 
SAAR 90 BAAS 262 


E88 A 48 ell 109 
EE 171 Ba 105 
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